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PREFACE 

'"pHIS  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  poems  of  Dante 
A  Gabriel  Rpssetti  have  been  printed  in  an  edition 
illustrated  by  his  own  works  of  design.  To  all  owners  of 
works  or  of  copyright  who  have  permitted  reproduction 
I  tender  my  sincere  thanks. 

The  present  edition  contains  all  Rossetti's  original 
poems,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  very  minor  im- 
portance, such  as  '  Versicles  and  Fragments,'  and  the 
small  number  written  in  the  Italian  or  other  foreign 
language.  For  these,  and  also  for  his  prose  works  and 
the  bulk  of  his  translations,  the  reader  should  still  have 
recourse  to  some  other  edition,  more  particularly  the 
4  Collected  Works,'  first  issued  in  1886.  Some  samples  of 
his  translations  are  to  be  found  in  our  present  volume 
two — enough  to  exhibit  his  style  as  a  translator. 

I  have  put  into  this  edition  (volume  two)  three  poems 
not  previously  published,  and  one  which,  after  being  pub- 
lished by  himself,  was  withdrawn.  The  reader  can  con- 
sult my  notes  as  to  this  matter.  The  notes  here  printed 
are  very  much  fuller  than  in  the  *  Collected  Works.' 
Some  of  those  in  the  last-named  publication,  and  also  in 
a  book  of  mine  issued  some  years  ago,  are  here  em- 
bodied :  other  new  notes,  in  considerable  number,  have 
been  added. 

In  an  illustrated  edition  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to 
distribute  the  designs  here  and  there  throughout  the 
book,  and  the  illustrated  poems  have  to  follow  the  same 
order.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  thought  it  undesirable 
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to  give  any  systematic  arrangement  (like  what  holds 
good,  for  instance,  in  the  '  Collected  Works ')  to  the 
residue  of  the  poems.  The  sequence  in  which  they  here 
appear  has  been  determined  not  by  mere  haphazard — 
it  seems  to  me  a  suitable  one  under  the  circumstances : 
but  there  is  no  plan  in  it  which  the  reader  can  be  invited 
to  realize  and  follow  out. 

This  seems  all  that  I  need  say  as  bearing  upon  the 
present  edition.  I  add,  condensed  and  slightly  revised, 
the  substance  of  my  Preface  to  the  *  Collected  Works.' 
If  readers  would  wish  to  know  more  about  the  character 
and  career  of  the  Author,  I  may  refer  them  to  a  book 
published  in  1895,  entitled  '  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  His 
Family- Letters,  with  a  Memoir'  by  myself.  There  are 
various  other  laudable  biographies:  the  latest  as  yet  is 
that  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson,  in  the  series  *  English 
Men  of  Letters.' 


WM.  M.  ROSSETTI. 


London. 

June  1904. 


INTRODUCTION 

pABRIEL  CHARLES  DANTE  ROSSETTI,  who,  at 
^an  early  stage  of  his  professional  career,  modified 
his  name  into  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  was  born  on  i2th 
May  1828,  at  No.  38  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place, 
London.  In  blood  he  was  three -fourths  Italian,  and  only 
one- fourth  English  ;  being  on  the  father's  side  wholly 
Italian  (Abruzzese),  and  on  the  mother's  side  half  Italian 
(Tuscan)  and  half  English.  His  father  was  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  born  in  1783  at  Vasto,  in  the  Abruzzi,  Adriatic 
coast,  in  the  then  kingdom  of  Naples.  Gabriele  Rossetti 
(died  1854)  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  custodian  of  ancient 
bronzes  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  of  Naples,  and  a  poet ; 
he  distinguished  himself  by  patriotic  lays  contemporary 
with  the  grant  of  a  constitution  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples 
in  1820.  The  King,  after  the  fashion  of  Bourbons  and 
tyrants,  revoked  the  constitution  in  1821,  and  persecuted 
the  abettors  of  it,  and  Rossetti  had  to  escape  for  his 
freedom,  or  perhaps  even  for  his  life.  He  settled  in 
London  in  1824,  married,  and  became  Professor  of  Italian 
in  King's  College,  London,  publishing  also  various  works 
of  bold  speculation  in  the  way  of  Dantesque  commentary 
and  exposition.  His  wife  was  Frances  Mary  Lavinia 
Polidori  (died  1886),  daughter  of  Gaetano  Polidori  (died 
1853)  a  teacher  of  Italian  and  literary  man  who  had  in 
early  youth  been  secretary  to  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  who 
published  various  books,  including  a  complete  translation 
of  Milton's  poems.  Frances  Polidori  was  English  on  the 
side  of  her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Pierce. 
The  family  of  Rossetti  and  his  wife  consisted  of  four 
children,  born  in  four  successive  years — Maria  Francesca 
(died  1876),  Dante  Gabriel,  William  Michael,  and 
Christina  Georgina  (died  1894).  Few  more  affectionate 
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husbands  and  fathers  have  lived,  and  no  better  wife 
and  mother,  than  Gabriele  and  Frances  Rossetti.  The 
means  of  the  family  were  always  strictly  moderate, 
and  became  scanty  towards  1843,  when  the  father's 
health  began  to  fail.  Before  that  year  Dante  Gabriel 
left  King's  College  School,  where  he  had  learned  Latin, 
French,  and  a  beginning  of  Greek  ;  and  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  to  which  he  had 
from  earliest  childhood  exhibited  a  very  marked  bent. 
After  a  while  he  was  admitted  to  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  never  proceeded  beyond  its  antique  section. 
In  1848  Rossetti  co-operated  with  two  of  his  fellow- 
students  in  painting,  John  Everett  Millais  and  William 
Holman-Hunt,  and  with  the  sculptor  Thomas  Woolner, 
in  forming  the  so-called  Prseraphaelite  Brotherhood. 
There  were  three  other  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
— James  Collinson,  Frederic  George  Stephens,  and  the 
present  writer.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  historical 
painter,  was  known  to  Rossetti  a  little  before  the  time 
when  the  Praeraphaelite  scheme  was  started,  and  bore 
an  important  part  both  in  directing  his  studies  and  in 
upholding  the  movement,  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  join 
the  Brotherhood  in  any  direct  or  complete  sense. 
Through  a  young  painter-friend,  Walter  Howell  Deverell, 
Rossetti  came  to  know  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal,  daughter 
of  a  Sheffield  cutler,  herself  a  milliner's  assistant,  gifted 
with  some  artistic  and  some  poetic  faculty  :  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  after  a  long  engagement,  they  married.  Their 
wedded  life  was  of  short  duration,  as  she  died  in 
February  1862,  having  meanwhile  given  birth  to  a  still- 
born child.  For  several  years  up  to  this  date  Rossetti, 
designing  and  painting  many  works,  in  oil-colour  or  as 
yet  more  frequently  in  water-colour,  had  resided  at  No. 
14  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  a  line  of  street 
now  demolished.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  removed  to 
No.  16  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  At  first  certain  apart- 
ments in  the  house  were  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Meredith 
the  novelist,  Mr.  Swinburne  the  poet,  and  myself.  This 
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arrangement  did  not  last  long,  although  I  myself  remained 
a  partial  inmate  of  the  house  up  to  1873.  My  brother 
continued  domiciled  in  Cheyne  Walk  until  his  death ;  but 
from  1871  he  was  frequently  away  at  Kelmscott  manor- 
house  in  Oxfordshire,  not  far  from  Lechlade,  occupied 
jointly  by  himself,  and  by  the  poet  William  Morris  with 
his  family.  From  the  autumn  of  1872  till  the  summer 
of  1874  he  was  wholly  settled  at  Kelmscott,  scarcely 
visiting  London  at  all.  He  then  returned  to  London,  and 
Kelmscott  passed  out  of  his  ken. 

In  the  early  months  of  1850  the  members  of  the  Prsera- 
phaelite  Brotherhood,  with  the  co-operation  of  some 
friends,  brought  out  a  short-lived  magazine  named  *  The 
Germ '  (afterwards  *  Art  and  Poetry ')  ;  here  appeared  the 
first  verses  and  the  first  prose  published  by  Rossetti,  in- 
cluding *  The  Blessed  Damozel '  and  *  Hand  and  Soul.'  In 
1856  he  contributed  a  little  to  'The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Magazine,'  printing  there  '  The  Staff  and  Scrip '  and 
'  The  Burden  of  Nineveh. '  In  1861 ,  during  his  married  life, 
he  published  his  volume  of  translations  '  The  Early 
Italian  Poets,'  now  entitled  '  Dante  and  his  Circle.'  By 
the  time  therefore  of  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had  a 
certain  restricted  yet  far  from  inconsiderable  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  along  with  his  recognized  position  as 
a  painter — a  non-exhibiting  painter,  for,  after  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  his  professional  course,  he  adhered 
with  practical  uniformity  to  the  plan  of  abstaining  from 
exhibition  altogether.  He  had  contemplated  bringing 
out  in  or  about  1862  a  volume  of  original  poems  ;  but,  in 
the  grief  and  dismay  which  overwhelmed  him  in  losing 
his  wife,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  to  her  memory  this 
long- cherished  project,  and  he  buried  in  her  coffin  the 
manuscripts  which  would  have  furnished  forth  the  volume. 
With  the  lapse  of  years  he  came  to  see  that,  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  matter,  this  was  neither  obligatory  nor 
desirable ;  so  in  1869  the  manuscripts  were  disinterred, 
and  in  1870  his  volume  named  *  Poems '  was  issued.  For 
some  considerable  while  it  was  hailed  with  general  and 
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lofty  praise,  chequered  by  only  moderate  stricture  or 
demur ;  but  late  in  1871  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  published 
under  a  pseudonym,  in  the  *  Contemporary  Review,'  a 
very  hostile  article  named  « The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,' 
attacking  the  poems  on  literary  and  more  especially  on 
moral  grounds.  The  article,  in  an  enlarged  form,  was 
afterwards  reissued  as  a  pamphlet.  The  assault  pro- 
duced on  Rossetti  an  effect  altogether  disproportionate 
to  its  intrinsic  importance  ;  indeed,  it  developed  in  his 
character  an  excess  of  sensitiveness  and  of  distempered 
brooding  which  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends  had 
never  before  surmised, — for  hitherto  he  had  on  the  whole 
had  an  ample  sufficiency  of  high  spirits,  combined  with 
a  certain  underlying  gloominess  or  abrupt  moodiness  of 
nature  and  outlook.  Unfortunately  there  was  in  him 
already  only  too  much  of  morbid  material  on  'which  this 
venom  of  detraction  was  to  work.  For  some  years  the 
state  of  his  eyesight  had  given  very  grave  cause  for 
apprehension,  he  himself  fancying  from  time  to  time  that 
the  evil  might  end  in  absolute  blindness,  a  fate  with  which 
our  father  had  been  formidably  threatened  in  his  closing 
years.  From  this  or  other  causes  insomnia  had  ensued, 
coped  with  by  far  too  free  a  use  of  chloral,  begun  towards 
the  commencement  of  1870.  In  the  summer  of  1872  he 
had  a  dangerous  crisis  of  illness ;  and  from  that  time 
forward,  but  more  especially  from  the  middle  of  1874,  he 
became  secluded  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  often  depressed, 
fanciful,  and  gloomy.  Not  indeed  that  there  were  no 
intervals  of  serenity,  even  of  brightness ;  for  in  fact  he 
was  often  genial  and  pleasant,  and  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, with  as  much  bonhomie  as  acuteness  for  wiling 
an  evening  away.  He  continued  also  to  prosecute  his 
pictorial  work  with  ardour  and  diligence,  and  at  times  he 
added  to  his  product  as  a  poet.  The  second  of  his  original 
volumes,  *  Ballads  and  Sonnets,'  was  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1881.  About  the  same  time  he  sought  change 
of  air  and  scene  in  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  near  Keswick, 
Cumberland  ;  but  he  returned  to  town  more  shattered  in 
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health  and  in  mental  tone  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
In  December  a  shock  of  a  quasi-paralytic  character  struck 
him  down.  He  rallied  sufficiently  to  remove  to  Birching- 
ton-on-Sea,  near  Margate.  The  hand  of  death  was  then 
upon  him,  and  was  to  be  relaxed  no  more.  The  last 
stage  of  his  maladies  was  uraemia.  Tended  by  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Christina,  with  the  constant  com- 
panionship at  Birchington  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  in  the 
presence  likewise  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts -Dunton,  Mr. 
Frederic  Shields,  and  myself,  he  died  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  gth,  1882.  His  sister-in-law,  the  daughter  of  Madox 
Brown,  arrived  immediately  after  his  latest  breath  had 
been  drawn.  He  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Birchington. 

Few  brothers  were  more  constantly  together,  or  shared 
one  another's  feelings  and  thoughts  more  intimately,  in 
childhood,  boyhood,  and  well  on  into  mature  manhood, 
than  Dante  Gabriel  and  myself.  I  have  no  idea  of 
limning  his  character  here  at  any  length,  but  will  define  a 
few  of  its  leading  traits.  He  was  always  and  essentially 
of  a  dominant  turn,  in  intellect  and  in  temperament  a 
leader.  He  was  impetuous  and  vehement,  and  neces- 
sarily therefore  impatient  ;  easily  angered,  easily 
appeased,  although  the  embittered  feelings  of  his  later 
years  obscured  this  amiable  quality  to  some  extent ; 
constant  and  helpful  as  a  friend  where  he  perceived 
constancy  to  be  reciprocated  ;  free-handed  and  heedless 
of  expenditure,  whether  for  himself  or  for  others ;  in 
family  affection  warm  and  equable,  and  (except  in  relation 
to  our  mother,  for  whom  he  had  a  fondling  love)  not 
demonstrative.  Never  on  stilts  in  matters  of  the  intellect 
or  of  aspiration,  but  steeped  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
loving,  if  not  always  practising,  the  good ;  keenly  alive 
also  (though  many  people  have  seemed  to  discredit  this) 
to  the  laughable  as  well  as  the  grave  or  solemn  side  of 
things ;  superstitious  in  grain,  and  anti- scientific  to  the 
marrow.  Throughout  his  youth  and  early  manhood  I 
considered  him  to  be  markedly  free  from  vanity,  though 
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certainly  well  equipped  in  pride  ;  the  distinction  between 
these  two  tendencies  was  less  definite  in  his  closing 
years.  Extremely  natural  he  was,  and  therefore  totally 
unaffected  in  tone  and  manner,  with  the  naturalism 
characteristic  of  Italian  blood ;  good-natured  and  hearty, 
without  being  complaisant  or  accommodating  ;  reserved 
at  times,  yet  not  haughty ;  desultory  enough  in  youth, 
diligent  and  persistent  in  maturity  ;  self-centred  always, 
and  brushing  aside  whatever  traversed  his  purpose  or 
his  bent.  He  was  very  generally  and  very  greatly  liked 
by  persons  of  extremely  diverse  character ;  indeed,  I 
think  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
exactly  disliked  him.  Of  course  I  do  not  here  confound 
the  question  of  liking  a  man's  personality  with  that  of 
approving  his  conduct  out-and-out. 

Of  his  manner  I  can  perhaps  convey  but  a  vague 
impression.  I  have  said  that  it  was  natural  ;  it  was 
likewise  eminently  easy,  and  even  of  the  free-and-easy 
kind.  There  was  a  certain  British  bluffness,  streaking 
the  finely  poised  Italian  suppleness  and  facility.  As  he 
was  thoroughly  unconventional,  caring  not  at  all  to 
fall  in  with  the  humours  or  prepossessions  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  society,  or  to  conciliate  or  approximate 
the  socially  distinguished,  there  was  little  in  him  of  any 
veneer  or  varnish  of  elegance  ;  none  the  less  he  was 
courteous  and  well-bred,  meeting  all  sorts  of  persons 
upon  equal  terms — i.e.,  upon  his  own  terms ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  those  who  are  most  exacting  in  such 
matters  found  in  Rossetti  nothing  to  derogate  from  the 
standard  of  their  requirements.  In  habit  of  body  he  was 
indolent  and  lounging,  disinclined  to  any  prescribed  or 
trying  exertion  of  any  sort,  and  very  difficult  to  stir  out 
of  his  ordinary  groove,  yet  not  wanting  in  active  prompti- 
tude whenever  it  suited  his  liking.  He  often  seemed 
totally  unoccupied,  especially  of  an  evening;  no  doubt 
the  brain  was  busy  enough. 

The  appearance  of  my  brother  was  to  my  eye  rather 
Italian  than  English,  though  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
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it  said  that  there  was  nothing  observable  to  bespeak 
foreign  blood.  He  was  of  rather  low  middle  stature,  say 
five  feet  seven  and  a  half,  like  our  father ;  and,  as  the 
years  advanced,  he  resembled  our  father  not  a  little  in  a 
characteristic  way,  yet  with  highly  obvious  divergences. 
Meagre  in  youth,  he  was  at  times  decidedly  fat  in  mature 
age.  The  complexion,  clear  and  warm,  was  also  dark, 
but  not  dusky  or  sombre.  The  hair  was  dark  and  some- 
what silky ;  the  brow  grandly  spacious  and  solid ;  the  full- 
sized  eyes  blueish-grey ;  the  nose  shapely,  decided,  and 
rather  projecting,  with  an  aquiline  tendency  and  large 
nostrils,  and  perhaps  no  detail  in  the  face  was  more 
noticeable  at  a  first  glance  than  the  very  strong  indenta- 
tion at  the  spring  of  the  nose  below  the  forehead  ;  the 
mouth  moderately  well- shaped,  but  with  a  rather  thick 
and  unmoulded  under-lip  ;  the  chin  unremarkable  ;  the 
line  of  the  jaw,  after  youth  was  passed,  full,  rounded,  and 
sweeping ;  the  ears  well-formed  and  rather  small  than 
large.  His  hips  were  wide,  his  hands  and  feet  small ; 
the  hands  very  much  those  of  the  artist  or  author  type, 
white,  delicate,  plump,  and  soft  as  a  woman's.  His  gait 
was  resolute  and  rapid,  his  general  aspect  compact  and 
determined,  the  prevailing  expression  of  the  face  that  of 
a  fiery  and  dictatorial  mind  concentrated  into  repose. 
Some  people  regarded  Rossetti  as  eminently  handsome  ; 
few,  I  think,  would  have  refused  him  the  epithet  of  well- 
looking.  Mr.  Caine  in  his  book  of  Recollections  says 
that,  when  he  first  saw  Rossetti  in  1880,  he  considered 
him  to  look  full  ten  years  older  than  he  really  was, — 
namely,  to  look  as  if  sixty-two  years  old.  To  my  own 
eye  nothing  of  the  sort  was  apparent.  He  wore  mou- 
staches from  early  youth,  shaving  his  cheeks  ;  from  1873 
or  thereabouts  he  grew  whiskers  and  beard,  moderately 
full  and  auburn-tinted,  as  well  as  moustaches.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  harmonious  ;  in  the  reading  of  poetry, 
remarkably  rich,  with  rolling  swell  and  musical  cadence. 
My  brother  was  very  little  of  a  traveller  ;  he  disliked 
the  interruption  of  his  ordinary  habits  of  life,  and  the 
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flurry  or  discomfort,  involved  in  locomotion.  In  boy- 
hood he  knew  Boulogne  :  he  was  in  Paris  three  or  four 
times,  and  twice  visited  some  principal  cities  of  Belgium. 
This  was  the  whole  extent  of  his  foreign  travelling.  He 
crossed  the  Scottish  border  more  than  once,  and  knew 
various  parts  of  England  pretty  well— Hastings,  Bath, 
Oxford,  Matlock,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Bognor,  Herne  Bay  ;  Kelmscott,  Keswick,  and 
Birchington-on-Sea,  have  been  already  mentioned.  From 
1878  or  thereabouts  he  became,  until  he  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  an  absolute  home-keeping 
recluse,  never  even  straying  outside  the  large  garden  of 
his  own  house,  except  to  visit  from  time  to  time  our 
mother  in  the  central  part  of  London. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  could  always  have  commanded  any  amount 
of  intercourse  with  any  number  of  ardent  or  kindly  well- 
wishers,  had  he  but  felt  elasticity  or  cheerfulness  of  mind 
enough  for  the  purpose.  First  and  foremost  I  name  Mr. 
Madox  Brown,  his  chief  intimate  throughout  life,  on  the 
unexhausted  resources  of  whose  affection  and  converse 
he  drew  incessantly  for  long  years  ;  they  were  at  last 
separated  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Brown  to  Manchester,  for 
the  purpose  of  painting  the  Town  Hall  frescoes.  The  Prse- 
raphaelites — Millais,  Holman-Hunt,  Woolner,  Stephens, 
Collinson — were  on  terms  of  unbounded  familiarity  with 
him  in  youth ;  owing  to  death  or  other  causes,  he  lost 
sight  eventually  of  all  of  them  except  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr. 
William  Bell  Scott  was,  like  Mr.  Brown,  a  cherished  friend 
from  a  very  early  period  until  the  last ;  Scott  being  both 
poet  and  painter,  there  was  a  strict  bond  of  affinity 
between  him  and  Rossetti.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  extremely 
intimate  with  my  brother  from  1854  till  about  1865, 
and  was  of  material  help  to  his  professional  career.  As 
he  rose  towards  celebrity,  Rossetti  knew  Burne-Jones, 
and  through  him  Morris  and  Swinburne,  all  staunch  and 
fervently  sympathetic  friends.  Mr.  Shields  was  a  rather 
later  acquaintance,  who  soon  became  an  intimate,  equally 
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respected  and  valued.  Then  Mr.  Hueffer  the  musical 
critic  (editor  of  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  Rossetti's  works), 
and  Dr.  Hake  the  poet.  Through  the  latter  my  brother 
came  to  know  Mr.  Theodore  Watts- Dun  ton,  whose  in- 
tellectual companionship  and  incessant  assiduity  of 
friendship  did  more  than  anything  else  towards  assuaging 
the  discomforts  and  depression  of  his  closing  years.  In 
the  latest  period  the  most  intimate  among  new  acquaint- 
ances were  Mr.  William  Sharp  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  both 
of  them  biographers  of  Rossetti.  Nor  should  I  omit  to 
speak  of  the  extremely  friendly  relation  in  which  my 
brother  stood  to  some  of  the  principal  purchasers  of  his 
pictures — Mr.  Leathart,  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  Leyland,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Valpy,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  lonides,  and  his 
early  associate  Mr.  Boyce.  Other  names  crowd  upon  me — 
James  Hannay,  Alexander  Munro,  John  Tupper,  Patmore, 
Thomas  and  John  Seddon,  Allingham,  Mrs.  Bodichon, 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning,  John  Marshall,  Tebbs, 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Miss  Boyd,  Sandys,  Whistler,  Joseph 
Knight,  Fairfax  Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  Treffry 
Dunn,  Lord  and  Lady  Mount-Temple,  the  Marstons, 
father  and  son — but  I  forbear. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  brief  account  of  the 
sequence  etc.  of  my  brother's  writings,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  speak  of  the  poets  who  were  particularly 
influential  in  nurturing  his  mind  and  educing  its  own 
poetic  endowment.  The  first  poet  with  whom  he  became 
partially  familiar  was  Shakespear.  Then  followed  the 
usual  boyish  fancies  for  Walter  Scott  and  Byron.  The 
Bible  was  deeply  impressive  to  him,  perhaps  above  all 
Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Byron  gave 
place  to  Shelley  when  my  brother  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  Mrs.  Browning  and  the  old  English  or 
Scottish  ballads  rapidly  ensued.  It  may  have  been 
towards  this  date,  say  1845, that  he  first  seriously  applied 
himself  to  Dante,  and  drank  deep  of  that  inexhaustible 
well-head  of  poesy  and  thought  ;  for  the  Florentine, 
though  familiar  to  him  as  a  name,  and  in  some  sense  as 
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a  pervading  penetrative  influence,  from  earliest  child- 
hood, was  not  really  assimilated  until  boyhood  was 
practically  past.  Bailey's  'Festus'  was  enormously 
relished  about  the  same  time — read  again  and  yet  again  ; 
also  *  Faust,'  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset  (and  along 
with  them  a  swarm  of  French  novelists),  and  Keats, 
whom  my  brother  for  the  most  part,  though  not  without 
some  compunctious  visitings  now  and  then,  truly  pre- 
ferred to  Shelley.  The  only  classical  poet  whom  he  took 
to  in  any  degree  worth  speaking  of  was  Homer,  the 
Odyssey  considerably  more  than  the  Iliad.  Tennyson 
reigned  along  with  Keats,  and  Edgar  Poe  and  Coleridge 
along  with  Tennyson.  In  the  long  run  he  perhaps  en- 
joyed and  revered  Coleridge  beyond  any  other  modern 
poet  whatsoever ;  but  Coleridge  was  not  so  distinctly  or 
separately  in  the  ascendant,  at  any  particular  period  of 
youth,  as  several  of  the  others.  Blake  likewise  had  his 
peculiar  meed  of  homage,  and  Charles  Wells,  the  influence 
of  whose  prose  style,  in  the  *  Stories  after  Nature,'  I  trace 
to  some  extent  in  Rossetti's  *  Hand  and  Soul.'  Lastly 
came  Browning,  and  for  a  time,  like  the  serpent-rod  of 
Moses,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest.  This  was  still  at  an 
early  stage  of  life ;  for  I  think  the  year  1847  cannot 
certainly  have  been  passed  before  my  brother  was  deep 
in  Browning.  The  readings  or  fragmentary  recitations 
of  *  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'  '  Paracelsus,'  and  above  all 
*  Sordello,'are  something  to  remember  from  a  now  distant 
past.  My  brother  lighted  upon  *  Pauline '  (published  anony- 
mously) in  the  British  Museum,  copied  it  out,  recognized 
that  it  must  be  Browning's,  and  wrote  to  the  great  poet 
at  a  venture  to  say  so,  receiving  a  cordial  response, 
followed  by  genial  and  friendly  intercourse  for  several 
years.  One  prose-work  of  great  influence  upon  my 
brother's  mind,  and  upon  his  product  as  a  painter,  must 
not  be  left  unspecified — Malory's  Mort  d' Arthur,  which 
engrossed  him  towards  1856.  The  only  poet  whom  I 
feel  it  needful  to  add  to  the  above  is  Chatterton.  In  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  my  brother  entertained 
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an  abnormal — I  think  an  exaggerated— admiration  of  Chat- 
terton.  It  appears  to  me  that  (to  use  a  very  hacknied 
phrase)  he  '  evolved  this  from  his  inner  consciousness  ' 
at  that  late  period  ;  certainly  in  youth  and  early  manhood 
he  had  no  such  feeling.  He  then  read  the  poems  of 
Chatterton  with  cursory  glance  and  unexcited  spirit, 
recognizing  them  as  very  singular  performances  for  their 
date  in  English  literature,  and  for  the  author's  boyish 
years,  but  beycnd  that  laying  no  marked  stress  upon 
them. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  some 
names  unmentioned  in  this  list :  I  have  stated  the  facts 
as  I  remember  and  know  them.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  (other  than  Shakespear),  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  are  unnamed.  It  should 
not  be  supposed  that  he  read  them  not  at  all,  or  cared 
not  for  any  of  them  ;  but,  if  we  except  Chaucer  in  a  rather 
loose  way  and  (at  a  late  period  of  life)  Marlowe  in  some 
of  his  non-dramatic  poems,  they  were  comparatively 
neglected.  Thomas  Hoed  he  valued  highly ;  also  very 
highly  Burns  in  mature  years,  but  he  was  not  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Scottish  lyrist.  Of  Italian  poets  he  earnestly 
loved  none  save  Dante  :  Cavalcanti  in  his  degree,  and 
also  Poliziano  and  Michelangelo- — not  Petrarca,  Boccaccio, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  or  Leopardi,  though  in  boyhood  he  de- 
lighted well  enough  in  Ariosto.  Of  French  poets,  none 
beyond  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset  ;  allowing  also 
for  Villon,  and  partially  Dumas,  whose  novels  ranked 
among  his  favourite  reading.  In  German  poetry  he  read 
nothing  currently  in  the  original,  although  he  had  in 
earliest  youth  so  far  mastered  the  language  as  to 
make  some  translations.  Calderon,  in  FitzGerald's  ver- 
sion, he  admired  deeply  ;  but  this  was  only  at  a  late 
date.  He  had  no  liking  for  the  specialities  of  Scandi- 
navian, nor  indeed  of  Teutonic,  thought  and  work,  and 
little  or  no  curiosity  about  Oriental— such  as  Indian, 
Persian,  or  Arabic — poetry.  Any  writing  about  devils, 
spectres,  or  the  supernatural  generally,  whether  in 
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poetry  or  in  prose,  had  always  a  fascination  for  him ;  at 
one  time,  say  1844,  his  supreme  delight  was  the  blood- 
curdling romance  of  Maturin,  'Melmoth  the  Wanderer.' 

I  now  pass  to  a  specification  of  my  brother's  own 
writings.  Of  his  merely  childish  or  boyish  performances 
I  need  have  said  nothing,  were  it  not  that  they  have  been 
mentioned  in  other  books  regarding  Rossetti.  First  then 
there  was  *  The  Slave,'  a  *  drama'  which  he  composed 
and  wrote  out  in  or  about  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
of  course  simple  nonsense.  '  Slave  '  and  *  traitor '  were 
two  words  which  he  found  passim  in  Shakespear ;  so 
he  gave  to  his  principal  characters  the  names  of 
Slave  and  Traitor.  Towards  his  thirteenth  year  he 
indited  a  romantic  prose-tale  named  *  Roderick  and 
Rosalba.'  I  hardly  think  that  he  composed  anything  else 
prior  to  the  ballad  narrative  *  Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,'  founded 
on  a  tale  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Our  grandfather  printed 
it  in  1843,  which  is  later  than  the  year  of  its  main  com- 
position. It  is  correctly  enough  versified,  but  has  no 
merit,  and  not  much  that  could  even  be  called  promise. 
Soon  afterwards  a  prose -tale  named '  Sorrentino,'  in  which 
the  devil  played  a  conspicuous  part,  was  begun,  and 
carried  to  some  length ;  it  was  of  course  boyish,  but  it  must, 
I  think,  have  shown  some  considerable  degree  of  clever- 
ness. In  1844  or  1845  there  was  a  translation  of  Burger's 
*  Lenore,'  spirited  and  efficient ;  and  in  November  1845 
was  begun  a  translation  of  the  *  Nibelungenlied,'  almost 
deserving  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  to  be  considered 
good.  Several  hundred  lines  of  it  must  certainly  have 
been  written.  My  brother  was  by  this  time  a  practised 
and  competent  versifier,  at  any  rate,  and  his  mere 
prentice-work  may  count  as  finished. 

Other  original  verse,  not  in  any  large  quantity,  suc- 
ceeded, along  with  the  version  of  «Der  Arme  Heinrich,' 
and  the  beginning  of  his  translations  from  the  early 
Italians.  These  must,  I  think,  have  been  in  full  career 
in  the  first  half  of  1847,  #  not  in  1846.  They  show  a 
keen  sensitiveness  to  whatsoever  is  poetic  in  the  originals, 
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and  a  sinuous  strength  and  ease  in  providing  English 
equivalents,  with  the  command  of  a  rich  and  romantic 
vocabulary.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  or  before  i2th  May 
1847,  he  wrote  *  The  Blessed  Damozel.'  As  that  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  his  typical  or  consummate 
productions,  marking  the  high  level  of  his  faculty  whether 
inventive  or  executive,  I  may  here  close  this  record  of 
preliminaries.  I  will  only  add  that  for  some  while,  more 
especially  in  the  later  part  of  1848  and  in  1849,  my  brother 
practised  his  pen  to  no  small  extent  in  writing  sonnets 
to  bouts-rimes.  He  and  I  would  sit  together  in  our  bare 
little  room  at  the  top  of  No.  50  Charlotte  Street,  I  giving 
him  the  rhymes  for  a  sonnet,  and  he  me  the  rhymes  for 
another  ;  and  we  would  write  off  our  emulous  exercises 
with  considerable  speed,  he  constantly  the  more  rapid  of 
the  two.  From  five  to  eight  minutes  may  have  been  the 
average  time  for  one  of  his  sonnets ;  not  unfrequently 
more,  and  sometimes  hardly  as  much.  In  fact,  the  pen 
scribbled  away  at  its  fastest.  Several  of  his  bouts- 
rimes  sonnets  still  exist  in  my  possession,  a  little  touched 
up  after  the  first  draft.  Two  or  three  seemed  to  me 
nearly  good  enough  to  appear  in  print.  Some  have  a 
faux  air  of  intensity  of  meaning,  as  well  as  of  expression  ; 
but  their  real  core  of  significance  is  necessarily  small, 
the  only  wonder  being  how  he  could  spin  so  deftly  with 
so  weak  a  thread. 

Dante  Rossetti's  published  works  were  as  follows  : 
three  volumes,  chiefly  of  poetry.  I  shall  transcribe  the 
title-pages  verbatim. 

(ia)  The  Early  Italian  Poets  from  Ciullo  d'Alcamo  to 
Dante  Alighieri  (noo — 1200 — 1300)  in  the  Original  Metres. 
Together  with  Dante's  Vita  Nuova.  Translated  by 
D.  G.  Rossetti.  Part  I.  Poets  chiefly  before  Dante. 
Part  II.  Dante  and  his  Circle.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  65  Cornhill.  1861.  The  rights  of  translation 
and  reproduction,  as  regards  all  editorial  parts  of  this 
work,  are  reserved. 

(ib)  Dante  and  his  Circle,  with  the  Italian  Poets  pre- 
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ceding  him  (1100—1200 — 1300).  A  Collection  of  Lyrics, 
edited,  and  translated  in  the  original  metres,  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  Revised  and  rearranged  edition. 
Part  I.  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  &c.  Poets  of  Dante's 
Circle.  Part  II.  Poets  chiefly  before  Dante.  London  : 
Ellis  and  White,  29  New  Bond  Street.  1874. 

(2a)  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  London : 
F.  S.  Ellis,  33  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1870. 

(2b)  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Anew  edition. 
London  :  Ellis  and  White,  29  New  Bond  Street.  1881. 

(3)  Ballads  and  Sonnets  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
London :  Ellis  and  White,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W.  1881. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  ib  is  essentially  the 
same  book  as  ia,  but  altered  in  arrangement,  chiefly  by 
inverting  the  order  in  which  the  poems  of  Dante  and  of 
the  Dantesque  epoch,  and  those  of  an  earlier  period,  are 
printed.  The  volume  2b  is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as 
2a,  yet  by  no  means  identical  with  it.  2a  contained  a 
section  named  '  Sonnets  and  Songs,  towards  a  work  to  be 
called  The  House  of  Life.'  In  1881,  when  2b  and  3 
were  published  simultaneously,  *  The  House  of  Life '  was 
completed,  was  made  to  consist  solely  of  sonnets,  and 
was  transferred  to  3  ;  while  the  gap  thus  left  in  2b  was 
filled  up  by  other  poems. 

Dante  Rossetti  was  a  very  fastidious  writer,  and,  I 
might  add,  a  very  fastidious  painter.  He  did  not  indeed 
« cudgel  his  brains  '  for  the  idea  of  a  poem  or  the 
structure  or  diction  of  a  stanza.  He  wrote  out  of  a  large 
fund  or  reserve  of  thought  and  consideration,  which 
would  culminate  in  a  clear  impulse  or  (as  we  say)  an 
inspiration.  In  the  execution  he  was  always  heedful  and 
reflective  from  the  first,  and  he  spared  no  after-pains  in 
clarifying  and  perfecting.  He  abhorred  anything  strag- 
gling, slipshod,  profuse,  or  uncondensed.  He  often 
recurred  to  his  old  poems,  and  was  reluctant  to  leave 
them  merely  as  they  were.  A  natural  concomitant  of 
this  state  of  mind  was  a  great  repugnance  to  the  notion  of 
publishing,  or  of  having  published  after  his  death,  what- 
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ever  he  regarded  as  juvenile,  petty,  or  inadequate.  The 
amount  of  unpublished  work  which  he  left  behind  him 
was  however  by  no  means  large.  There  was  one  subject 
which  he  had  seriously  at  heart,  and  for  which  he  had 
collected  some  materials,  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
put  it  into  shape  had  he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer — a 
ballad  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc,  to  match  « The  White 
Ship'  and  *  The  King's  Tragedy.' 

I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  my  brother  say  that  he 
considered  himself  more  essentially  a  poet  than  a  painter. 
To  vary  the  form  of  expression,  he  thought  that  he  had 
mastered  the  means  of  embodying  poetical  conceptions 
in  the  verbal  and  rhythmical  vehicle  more  thoroughly 
than  in  form  and  design,  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than 
in  colour. 


THE    WHITE    SHIP 
HENRY  I.  OF  ENGLAND— 25th  NOVEMBER  1120 

By  none  but  me  can  the  tale  be  told, 
The  butcher  of  Rouen,  poor  Berold. 

(Lands  are  swayed  by  a  King  on  a  throne.) 
'Twas  a  royal  train  put  forth  to  sea, 
Yet  the  tale  can  be  told  by  none  but  me. 

(The  sea  hath  no  King  but  God  alone.) 

King  Henry  held  it  as  life's  whole  gain 
That  after  his  death  his  son  should  reign . 

'Twas  so  in  my  youth  I  heard  men  say, 
And  my  old  age  calls  it  back  to-day. 

King  Henry  of  England's  realm  was  he, 
And  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy. 

The  times  had  changed  when  on  either  coast 
4  Clerkly  Harry '  was  all  his  boast. 

Of  ruthless  strokes  full  many  an  one 

He  had  struck  to  crown  himself  and  his  son  ; 

And  his  elder  brother's  eyes  were  gone. 

And  when  to  the  chase  his  court  would  crowd, 

The  poor  flung  ploughshares  on  his  road, 

And  shrieked  :  *  Our  cry  is  from  King  to  God  ! ' 
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But  all  the  chiefs  of  the  English  land 
Had  knelt  and  kissed  the  Prince's  hand. 

And  next  with  his  son  he  sailed  to  France 
To  claim  the  Norman  allegiance  : 

And  every  baron  in  Normandy 
Had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty. 

'Twas  sworn  and  sealed,  and  the  day  had  come 
When  the  King  and  the  Prince  might  journey  home  : 

For  Christmas  cheer  is  to  home  hearts  dear, 
And  Christmas  now  was  drawing  near. 

Stout  Fitz- Stephen  came  to  the  King, — 
A  pilot  famous  in  seafaring ; 

And  he  held  to  the  King,  in  all  men's  sight, 
A  mark  of  gold  for  his  tribute's  right. 

*  Liege  Lord  !  my  father  guided  the  ship 
From  whose  boat  your  father's  foot  did  slip 
When  he  caught  the  English  soil  in  his  grip, 

4  And  cried  :  "  By  this  clasp  I  claim  command 
O'er  every  rood  of  English  land  \  " 

1  He  was  borne  to  the  realm  you  rule  o'er  now 
In  that  ship  with  the  archer  carved  at  her  prow : 

*  And  thither  I'll  bear,  an  it  be  my  due, 
Your  father's  son  and  his  grandson  too. 

«  The  famed  White  Ship  is  mine  in  the  bay, 
From  Harfleur's  harbour  she  sails  to-day, 

*  With  masts  fair-pennoned  as  Norman  spears 
And  with  fifty  well-tried  mariners.' 
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Quoth  the  King  :  *  My  ships  are  chosen  each  one, 
But  I'll  not  say  nay  to  Stephen's  son. 

*  My  son  and  daughter  and  fellowship 
Shall  cross  the  water  in  the  White  Ship.' 

The  King  set  sail  with  the  eve's  south  wind, 
And  soon  he  left  that  coast  behind. 

The  Prince  and  all  his,  a  princely  show, 
Remained  in  the  good  White  Ship  to  go. 

With  noble  knights  and  with  ladies  fair, 
With  courtiers  and  sailors  gathered  there, 
Three  hundred  living  souls  we  were  : 

And  I  Berold  was  the  meanest  hind 
In  all  that  train  to  the  Prince  assign'd. 

The  Prince  was  a  lawless  shameless  youth  ; 
From  his  father's  loins  he  sprang  without  ruth  : 

Eighteen  years  till  then  he  had  seen, 
And  the  devil's  dues  in  him  were  eighteen. 

And  now  he  cried  :  *  Bring  wine  from  below 
Let  the  sailors  revel  ere  yet  they  row : 

*  Our  speed  shall  o'ertake  my  father's  flight 
Though  we  sail  from  the  harbour  at  midnight.' 

The  rowers  made  good  cheer  without  check ; 

The  lords  and  ladies  obeyed  his  beck  ; 

The  night  was  light,  and  they  danced  on  the  deck. 

But  at  midnight's  stroke  they  cleared  the  bay, 
And  the  White  Ship  furrowed  the  water-way. 

The  sails  were  set,  and  the  oars  kept  tune 
To  the  double  flight  of  the  ship  and  the  moon : 
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Swifter  and  swifter  the  White  Ship  sped 
Till  she  flew  as  the  spirit  flies  from  the  dead  : 

As  white  as  a  lily  glimmered  she 
Like  a  ship's  fair  ghost  upon  the  sea. 

And  the  Prince  cried,  <  Friends,  'tis  the  hour  to  sing ! 
Is  a  songbird's  course  so  swift  on  the  wing  ? ' 

And  under  the  winter  stars'  still  throng, 

From  brown  throats,    white    throats,    merry    and 

strong, 
The  knights  and  the  ladies  raised  a  song. 

A  song,— nay,  a  shriek  that  rent  the  sky, 
That  leaped  o'er  the  deep  !— the  grievous  cry 
Of  three  hundred  living  that  now  must  die. 

An  instant  shriek  that  sprang  to  the  shock 
As  the  ship's  keel  felt  the  sunken  rock. 

'Tis  said  that  afar — a  shrill  strange  sigh — 
The  King's  ships  heard  it  and  knew  not  why. 

Pale  Fitz- Stephen  stood  by  the  helm 

'Mid  all  those  folk  that  the  waves  must  whelm. 

A  great  King's  heir  for  the  waves  to  whelm, 
And  the  helpless  pilot  pale  at  the  helm  ! 

The  ship  was  eager  and  sucked  athirst, 

By  the  stealthy  stab  of  the  sharp  reef  pierc'd  J 

And  like  the  moil  round  a  sinking  cup, 
The  waters  against  her  crowded  up. 

A  moment  the  pilot's  senses  spin, — 

The  next  he  snatched  the  Prince  'mid  the  dinr 

Cut  the  boat  loose,  and  the  youth  leaped  in. 
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A  few  friends  leaped  with  him,  standing  near. 
'  Row  !  the  sea's  smooth  and  the  night  is  clear  ! ' 

*  What !  none  to  be  saved  but  these  and  I  ?  ' 
4  Row,  row  as  you'd  live  !    All  here  must  die ! ' 

Out  of  the  churn  of  the  choking  ship, 
Which  the  gulf  grapples  and  the  waves  strip, 
They  struck  with  the  strained  oars'  flash  and  dip. 

'Twas  then  o'er  the  splitting  bulwarks'  brim 
The  Prince's  sister  screamed  to  him. 

He  gazed  aloft,  still  rowing  apace, 

And  through  the  whirled  surf  he  knew  her  face. 

To  the  toppling  decks  clave  one  and  all 
As  a  fly  cleaves  to  a  chamber- wall. 

I  Berold  was  clinging  anear ; 

I  prayed  for  myself  and  quaked  with  fear, 

But  I  saw  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her. 

He  knew  her  face  and  he  heard  her  cry, 
And  he  said,  *  Put  back  !  she  must  not  die  ! ' 

And  back  with  the  current's  force  they  reel 
Like  a  leaf  that's  drawn  to  a  water-wheel. 

'Neath  the  ship's  travail  they  scarce  might  float, 
But  he  rose  and  stood  in  the  rocking  boat. 

Low  the  poor  ship  leaned  on  the  tide : 
O'er  the  naked  keel  as  she  best  might  slide, 
The  sister  toiled  to  the  brother's  side. 

He  reached  an  oar  to  her  from  below, 
And  stiffened  his  arms  to  clutch  her  so. 

But  now  from  the  ship  some  spied  the  boat, 
And  '  Saved  ! '  was  the  cry  from  many  a  throat. 
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And  down  to  the  boat  they  leaped  and  fell : 

It  turned  as  a  bucket  turns  in  a  well, 

And  nothing  was  there  but  the  surge  and  swell. 

The  Prince  that  was  and  the  King  to  come, 
There  in  an  instant  gone  to  his  doom, 

Despite  of  all  England's  bended  knee 
And  maugre  the  Norman  fealty ! 

He  was  a  Prince  of  lust  and  pride  ; 

He  showed  no  grace  till  the  hour  he  died. 

When  he  should  be  King,  he  oft  would  vow, 
He'd  yoke  the  peasant  to  his  own  plough. 
O'er  him  the  ships  score  their  furrows  now. 

God  only  knows  where  his  soul  did  wake, 
But  I  saw  him  die  for  his  sister's  sake. 

By  none  but  me  can  the  tale  be  told, 
The  butcher  of  Rouen,  poor  Berold. 

(Lands  are  swayed  by  a  King  on  a  throne.) 
'Twas  a  royal  train  put  forth  to  sea, 
Yet  the  tale  can  be  told  by  none  but  me. 

(The  sea  hath  no  King  but  God  alone.) 

And  now  the  end  came  o'er  the  waters'  womb 
Like  the  last  great  Day  that's  yet  to  come. 

With  prayers  in  vain  and  curses  in  vain, 
The  White  Ship  sundered  on  the  mid-main  : 

And  what  were  men  and  what  was  a  ship 
Were  toys  and  splinters  in  the  sea's  grip. 

I  Berold  was  down  in  the  sea ; 

And  passing  strange  though  the  thing  may  be, 

Of  dreams  then  known  I  remember  me.  \^ 
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Blithe  is  the  shout  on  Harfleur's  strand 
When  morning  lights  the  sails  to  land : 

And  blithe  is  Honfleur's  echoing  gloam 
When  mothers  call  the  children  home : 

And  high  do  the  bells  of  Rouen  beat 

When  the  Body  of  Christ  goes  down  the  street. 

These  things  and  the  like  were  heard  and  shown 
In  a  moment's  trance  'neath  the  sea  alone  ; 

And  when  I  rose,  'twas  the  sea  did  seem, 
And  not  these  things,  to  be  all  a  dream. 

The  ship  was  gone  and  the  crowd  was  gone, 
And  the  deep  shuddered  and  the  moon  shone, 

And  in  a  strait  grasp  my  arms  did  span 

The  mainyard  rent  from  the  mast  where  it  ran  ; 

And  on  it  with  me  was  another  man. 

Where  lands  were  none  'neath  the  dim  sea-sky, 
We  told  our  names,  that  man  and  I. 

1  O  I  am  Godefroy  de  1'Aigle  hight, 
And  son  I  am  to  a  belted  knight.' 

<  And  I  am  Berold  the  butcher's  son 
Who  slays  the  beasts  in  Rouen  town.' 

Then  cried  we  upon  God's  name,  as  we 
Did  drift  on  the  bitter  winter  sea. 

But  lo !  a  third  man  rose  o'er  the  wave, 

And  we  said,  *  Thank  God  !  us  three  may  He  save ! ' 

He  clutched  to  the  yard  with  panting  stare, 
And  we  looked  and  knew  Fitz- Stephen  there. 
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He  clung,  and  *  What  of  the  Prince  ?  '  quoth  he. 

*  Lost,  lost ! '  we  cried.     He  cried,  *  Woe  on  me  ! ' 
And  loosed  his  hold  and  sank  through  the  sea. 

And  soul  with  soul  again  in  that  space 
We  two  were  together  face  to  face  : 

And  each  knew  each,  as  the  moments  sped, 
Less  for  one  living  than  for  one  dead  : 

And  every  still  star  overhead 

Seemed  an  eye  that  knew  we  were  but  dead. 

And  the  hours  passed ;  till  the  noble's  son 

Sighed,  *  God  be  thy  help  !  my  strength's  foredone  ! 

*  O  farewell,  friend,  for  I  can  no  more  ! ' 

'  Christ  take  thee  ! '  I  moaned;  and  his  life  was  o'er.    *OQ 

Three  hundred  souls  were  all  lost  but  one, 
And  I  drifted  over  the  sea  alone. 

At  last  the  morning  rose  on  the  sea 

Like  an  angel's  wing  that  beat  tow'rds  me. 

Sore  numbed  I  was  in  my  sheepskin  coat ; 
Half  dead  I  hung,  and  might  nothing  note, 
Till  I  woke  sun-warmed  in  a  fisher-boat. 

The  sun  was  high  o'er  the  eastern  brim 
As  I  praised  God  and  gave  thanks  to  Him. 

That  day  I  told  my  tale  to  a  priest, 

Who  charged  me,  till  the  shrift  were  released, 

That  I  should  keep  it  in  mine  own  breast. 

And  with  the  priest  I  thence  did  fare 
To  King  Henry's  court  at  Winchester. 
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We  spoke  with  the  King's  high  chamberlain, 
And  he  wept  and  mourned  again  and  again, 
As  if  his  own  son  had  been  slain  : 

And  round  us  ever  there  crowded  fast 
Great  men  with  faces  all  aghast : 

And  who  so  bold  that  might  tell  the  thing 
Which  now  they  knew  to  their  lord  the  King  ? 
Much  woe  I  learnt  in  their  communing. 

The  King  had  watched  with  a  heart  sore  stirred 
For  two  whole  days,  and  this  was  the  third : 

And  still  to  all  his  court  would  he  say, 
'  What  keeps  my  son  so  long  away  ?' 

And  they  said :  *  The  ports  lie  far  and  wide 
That  skirt  the  swell  of  the  English  tide ; 

*  And  England's  cliffs  are  not  more  white 
Than  her  women  are,  and  scarce  so  light 
Her  skies  as  their  eyes  are  blue  and  bright ; 

*  And  in  some  port  that  he  reached  from  France 
The  Prince  has  lingered  for  his  pleasaunce.' 

But  once  the  King  asked :  '  What  distant  cry 
Was  that  we  heard  'twixt  the  sea  and  sky  ?' 

And  one  said :  *  With  suchlike  shouts,  pardie  ! 
Do  the  fishers  fling  their  nets  at  sea.' 

And  one :  *  Who  knows  not  the  shrieking  quest 
When  the  sea-mew  misses  its  young  from  the  nest  ? 

'Twas  thus  till  now  they  had  soothed  his  dread, 
Albeit  they  knew  not  what  they  said : 
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But  who  should  speak  to-day  of  the  thing 
That  all  knew  there  except  the  King  ? 

Then  pondering  much  they  found  a  way, 
And  met  round  the  King's  high  seat  that  day  : 

And  the  King  sat  with  a  heart  sore  stirred, 
And  seldom  he  spoke  and  seldom  heard. 

'Twas  then  through  the  Hall  the  King  was  'ware 
Of  a  little  boy  with  golden  hair, 

As  bright  as  the  golden  poppy  is 

That  the  beach  breeds  for  the  surf  to  kiss : 

Yet  pale  his  cheek  as  the  thorn  in  Spring, 
And  his  garb  black  like  the  raven's  wing. 

Nothing  heard  but  his  foot  through  the  hall, 
For  now  the  lords  were  silent  all. 

And  the  King  wondered,  and  said,  *  Alack ! 
Who  sends  me  a  fair  boy  dressed  in  black  ? 

*  Why,  sweet  heart,  do  you  pace  through  the  hall 
As  though  my  court  were  a  funeral  ?' 

Then  lowly  knelt  the  child  at  the  dais, 
And  looked  up  weeping  in  the  King's  face. 

«  O  wherefore  black,  O  King,  ye  may  say, 
For  white  is  the  hue  of  death  to-day. 

« Your  son  and  all  his  fellowship 

Lie  low  in  the  sea  with  the  White  Ship.' 

King  Henry  fell  as  a  man  struck  dead ; 
And  speechless  still  he  stared  from  his  bed 
When  to  him  next  day  my  rede  I  read. 
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There's  many  an  hour  must  needs  beguile 
A  King's  high  heart  that  he  should  smile, — 

Full  many  a  lordly  hour,  full  fain 

Of  his  realm's  rule  and  pride  of  his  reign : — 

But  this  King  never  smiled  again. 

By  none  but  me  can  the  tale  be  told, 
The  butcher  of  Rouen,  poor  Berold. 

(Lands  are  swayed  by  a  King  on  a  throne.) 
'Twas  a  royal  train  put  forth  to  sea, 
Yet  the  tale  can  be  told  by  none  but  me. 

(The  sea  hath  no  King  but  God  alone.) 
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JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTS— 2oth  FEBRUARY  1437 

NOTE 

Tradition  says  that  Catherine  Douglas,  in  honour  of  her  heroic 
act  when  she  barred  the  door  with  her  arm  against  the  murderers  of 
James  the  First  of  Scots,  received  popularly  the  name  of  « Barlass.' 
This-  name  remains  to  her  descendants,  the  Barlas  family,  in  Scot- 
land, who  bear  for  their  crest  a  broken  arm.  She  married  Alexander 
Lovell  of  Bolunnie. 

A  few  stanzas  from  King  James's  lovely  poem,  known  as  '  The 
King's  Quair,'  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  ballad.  The  writer 
must  express  regret  for  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  him  to 
shorten  the  ten -syllabled  lines  to  eight  syllables,  in  order  that  they 
might  harmonize  with  the  ballad  metre. 

I  Catherine  am  a  Douglas  born, 

A  name  to  all  Scots  dear ; 
And  Kate  Barlass  they've  called  me  now 

Through  many  a  waning  year. 

This  old  arm's  withered  now.    'Twas  once 

Most  deft  'mong  maidens  all 
To  rein  the  steed,  to  wing  the  shaft, 

To  smite  the  palm-play  ball. 

In  hall  adown  the  close-linked  dance 

It  has  shone  most  white  and  fair ; 
It  has  been  the  rest  for  a  true  lord's  head, 
And  many  a  sweet  babe's  nursing-bed, 

And  the  bar  to  a  King's  chambere. 
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Aye,  lasses,  draw  round  Kate  Barlass, 

And  hark  with  bated  breath 
How  good  King  James,  King  Robert's  son, 

Was  foully  done  to  death. 

Through  all  the  days  of  his  gallant  youth 

The  princely  James  was  pent, 
By  his  friends  at  first  and  then  by  his  foes, 

In  long  imprisonment. 

For  the  elder  Prince,  the  kingdom's  heir, 

By  treason's  murderous  brood 
Was  slain  ;  and  the  father  quaked  for  the  child 

With  the  royal  mortal  blood. 

I*  the  Bass  Rock  fort,  by  his  father's  care, 

Was  his  childhood's  life  assured  ; 
And  Henry  the  subtle  Bolingbroke, 
Proud  England's  King,  'neath  the  southron  yoke 

His  youth  for  long  years  immured. 

Yet  in  all  things  meet  for  a  kingly  man 

Himself  did  he  approve  ; 
And  the  nightingale  through  his  prison -wall 

Taught  him  both  lore  and  love. 

For  once,  when  the  bird's  song  drew  him  close 

To  the  opened  window-pane, 
In  her  bower  beneath  a  lady  stood, 
A  light  of  life  to  his  sorrowful  mood, 

Like  a  lily  amid  the  rain. 

And  for  her  sake,  to  the  sweet  bird's  note, 

He  framed  a  sweeter  Song, 
More  sweet  than  ever  a  poet's  heart 

Gave  yet  to  the  English  tongue. 
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She  was  a  lady  of  royal  blood  ; 

And  when,  past  sorrow  and  teen, 
He  stood  where  still  through  his  crownless  years 

His  Scotish  realm  had  been, 
At  Scone  were  the  happy  lovers  crowned, 

A  heart- wed  King  and  Queen. 

But  the  bird  may  fall  from  the  bough  of  youth, 

And  song  be  turned  to  moan, 
And  Love's  storm-cloud  be  the  shadow  of  Hate, 
When  the  tempest- waves  of  a  troubled  State 

Are  beating  against  a  throne. 

Yet  well  they  loved  ;  and  the  god  of  Love, 

Whom  well  the  King  had  sung, 
Might  find  on  earth  no  truer  hearts 

His  lowliest  swains  among. 

From  the  days  when  first  she  rode  abroad 

With  Scotish  maids  in  her  train, 
I  Catherine  Douglas  won  the  trust 

Of  my  mistress  sweet  Queen  Jane. 

And  oft  she  sighed,  *  To  be  born  a  King  !' 

And  oft  along  the  way 
When  she  saw  the  homely  lovers  pass 

She  has  said,  *  Alack  the  day  !' 

Years  waned, — the  loving  and  toiling  years  : 

Till  England's  wrong  renewed 
Drove  James,  by  outrage  cast  on  his  crown, 

To  the  open  field  of  feud. 

'Twas  when  the  King  and  his  host  were  met 

At  the  leaguer  of  Roxbro'  hold, 
The  Queen  o'  the  sudden  sought  his  camp 

With  a  tale  of  dread  to  be  told. 
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And  she  showed  him  a  secret  letter  writ 

That  spake  of  treasonous  strife, 
And  how  a  band  of  his  noblest  lords 

Were  sworn  to  take  his  life. 

'  And  it  may  be  here  or  it  may  be  there, 

In  the  camp  or  the  court,'  she  said  : 
«  But  for  my  sake  come  to  your  people's  arms 

And  guard  your  royal  head.' 

Quoth  he,  « 'Tis  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege, 

And  the  castle's  nigh  to  yield.' 
*  O  face  your  foes  on  your  throne,'  she  cried, 

«  And  show  the  power  you  wield  ; 
And  under  your  Scotish  people's  love 

You  shall  sit  as  under  your  shield.' 

At  the  fair  Queen's  side  I  stood  that  day 

When  he  bade  them  raise  the  siege, 
And  back  to  his  Court  he  sped  to  know 

How  the  lords  would  meet  their  Liege. 

But  when  he  summoned  his  Parliament, 

The  louring  brows  hung  round, 
Like  clouds  that  circle  the  mountain-head 

Ere  the  first  low  thunders  sound. 

For  he  had  tamed  the  nobles'  lust 

And  curbed  their  power  and  pride, 
And  reached  out  an  arm  to  right  the  poor 

Through  Scotland  far  and  wide  ; 
And  many  a  lordly  wrong- doer 

By  the  headsman's  axe  had  died. 

'Twas  then  upspoke  Sir  Robert  Grseme, 

The  bold  o'ermastering  man  : — 
1  O  King,  in  the  name  of  your  Three  Estates 

I  set  you  under  their  ban  ! 
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'  For,  as  your  lords  made  oath  to  you 

Of  service  and  fealty, 
Even  in  like  wise  you  pledged  your  oath 

Their  faithful  sire  to  be  : — 

«  Yet  all  we  here  that  are  nobly  sprung 

Have  mourned  dear  kith  and  kin 
Since  first  for  the  Scotish  Barons'  curse 

Did  your  bloody  rule  begin.' 

With  that  he  laid  his  hands  on  his  King : — 

*  Is  this  not  so,  my  lords  ? ' 
But  of  all  who  had  sworn  to  league  with  him 

Not  one  spake  back  to  his  words. 

Quoth  the  King : — « Thou  speak' st  but  for  one  Estate, 

Nor  doth  it  avow  thy  gage. 
Let  my  liege  lords  hale  this  traitor  hence ! ' 

The  Graeme  fired  dark  with  rage  : — 

*  Who  works  for  lesser  men  than  himself, 

He  earns  but  a  witless  wage  ! ' 

But  soon  from  the  dungeon  where  he  lay 

He  won  by  privy  plots, 
And  forth  he  fled  with  a  price  on  his  head 

To  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots. 

And  word  there  came  from  Sir  Robert  Graeme 
To  the  King  at  Edinbro'  :— 

*  No  Liege  of  mine  thou  art ;  but  I  see 
From  this  day  forth  alone  in  thee 

God's  creature,  my  mortal  foe. 

'  Through  thee  are  my  wife  and  children  lost, 

My  heritage  and  lands ; 
And  when  my  God  shall  show  me  a  way, 
Thyself  my  mortal  foe  will  I  slay 

With  these  my  proper  hands.' 
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Against  the  coming  of  Christmastide 

That  year  the  King  bade  call 
I'  the  Black  Friars'  Charterhouse  of  Perth 

A  solemn  festival. 

And  we  of  his  household  rode  with  him 

In  a  close-ranked  company  ; 
But  not  till  the  sun  had  sunk  from  his  throne 

Did  we  reach  the  Scotish  Sea. 

That  eve  was  clenched  for  a  boding  storm, 

'Neath  a  toilsome  moon  half  seen  ; 
The  cloud  stooped  low  and  the  surf  rose  high  ; 
And  where  there  was  a  line  of  the  sky, 

Wild  wings  loomed  dark  between. 

And  on  a  rock  of  the  black  beach-side, 

By  the  veiled  moon  dimly  lit, 
There  was  something  seemed  to  heave  with  life 

As  the  King  drew  nigh  to  it. 

And  was  it  only  the  tossing  furze 

Or  brake  of  the  waste  sea-wold  ? 
Or  was  it  an  eagle  bent  to  the  blast  ? 
When  near  we  came,  we  knew  it  at  last 

For  a  woman  tattered  and  old. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  by  a  fire  within 

Her  writhen  limbs  were  wrung ; 
And  as  soon  as  the  King  was  close  to  her, 

She  stood  up  gaunt  and  strong. 

'Twas  then  the  moon  sailed  clear  of  the  rack 

On  high  in  her  hollow  dome  ; 
And  still  as  aloft  with  hoary  crest 

Each  clamorous  wave  rang  home, 
Like  fire  in  snow  the  moonlight  blazed 

Amid  the  champing  foam. 
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And  the  woman  held  his  eyes  with  her  eyes : — 

1 O  King,  thou  art  come  at  last, 
But  thy  wraith  has  haunted  the  Scotish  Sea 

To  my  sight  for  four  years  past. 

*  Four  years  it  is  since  first  I  met, 

'Twixt  the  Duchray  and  the  Dhu, 
A  shape  whose  feet  clung  close  in  a  shroud, 
And  that  shape  for  thine  I  knew. 

*  A  year  again,  and  on  Inchkeith  Isle 

I  saw  thee  pass  in  the  breeze, 
With  the  cerecloth  risen  above  thy  feet 
And  wound  about  thy  knees. 

*  And  yet  a  year,  in  the  Links  of  Forth, 

As  a  wanderer  without  rest, 
Thou  cam'st  with  both  thine  arms  i'  the  shroud 
That  clung  high  up  thy  breast. 

'  And  in  this  hour  I  find  thee  here, 

And  well  mine  eyes  may  note 
That  the  winding-sheet  hath  passed  thy  breast 

And  risen  around  thy  throat. 

1  And  when  I  meet  thee  again,  O  King, 

That  of  death  hast  such  sore  drouth, — 
Except  thou  turn  again  on  this  shore, — 
The  winding-sheet  shall  have  moved  once  more 
And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 

*  O  King,  whom  poor  men  bless  for  their  King, 

Of  thy  fate  be  not  so  fain  ; 
But  these  my  words  for  God's  message  take, 
And  turn  thy  steed,  O  King,  for  her  sake 

Who  rides  beside  thy  rein  ! ' 
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While  the  woman  spoke,  the  King's  horse  reared 

As  if  it  would  breast  the  sea, 
And  the  Queen  turned  pale  as  she  heard  on  the  gale 

The  voice  die  dolorously. 

When  the  woman  ceased,  the  steed  was  still, 

But  the  King  gazed  on  her  yet, 
And  in  silence  save  for  the  wail  of  the  sea 

His  eyes  and  her  eyes  met. 

At  last  he  said : — '  God's  ways  are  His  own  ; 

Man  is  but  shadow  and  dust. 
Last  night  I  prayed  by  His  altar- stone  ; 
To-night  I  wend  to  the  Feast  of  His  Son ; 

And  in  Him  I  set  my  trust. 

'  I  have  held  my  people  in  sacred  charge, 

And  have  not  feared  the  sting 
Of  proud  men's  hate,— to  His  will  resign'd 
Who  has  but  one  same  death  for  a  hind 

And  one  same  death  for  a  King. 

*  And  if  God  in  His  wisdom  have  brought  close 

The  day  when  I  must  die, 
That  day  by  water  or  fire  or  air 
My  feet  shall  fall  in  the  destined  snare 

Wherever  my  road  may  lie. 

*  What  man  can  say  but  the  Fiend  hath  set 

Thy  sorcery  on  my  path, 
My  heart  with  the  fear  of  death  to  fill, 
And  turn  me  against  God's  very  will 

To  sink  in  His  burning  wrath  ?  ' 

The  woman  stood  as  the  train  rode  past, 

And  moved  nor  limb  nor  eye  ; 
And  when  we  were  shipped,  we  saw  her  there 

Still  standing  against  the  sky. 
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As  the  ship  made  way,  the  moon  once  more 

Sank  slow  in  her  rising  pall ; 
And  I  thought  of  the  shrouded  wraith  of  the  King, 

And  I  said,  *  The  Heavens  know  all.' 

And  now,  ye  lasses,  must  ye  hear 

How  my  name  is  Kate  Barlass  : — 
But  a  little  thing,  when  all  the  tale 

Is  told  of  the  weary  mass 
Of  crime  and  woe  which  in  Scotland's  realm 

God's  will  let  come  to  pass. 

'Twas  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth 

That  the  King  and  all  his  Court 
Were  met,  the  Christmas  Feast  being  done, 

For  solace  and  disport. 

'Twas  a  wind-wild  eve  in  February, 

And  against  the  casement-pane 
The  branches  smote  like  summoning  hands, 

And  muttered  the  driving  rain. 

And  when  the  wind  swooped  over  the  lift 
And  made  the  whole  heaven  frown, 

It  seemed  a  grip  was  laid  on  the  walls 
To  tug  the  housetop  down. 

And  the  Queen  was  there,  more  stately  fair 

Than  a  lily  in  garden  set ; 
And  the  King  was  loth  to  stir  from  her  side  ; 
For  as  on  the  day  when  she  was  his  bride, 

Even  so  he  loved  her  yet. 

And  the  Earl  of  Athole,  the  King's  false  friend, 

Sat  with  him  at  the  board  ; 
And  Robert  Stuart  the  chamberlain 

Who  had  sold  his  sovereign  Lord. 
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Yet  the  traitor  Christopher  Chaumber  there 

Would  fain  have  told  him  all, 
And  vainly  four  times  that  night  he  strove 

To  reach  the  King  through  the  hall. 

But  the  wine  is  bright  at  the  goblet's  brim 

Though  the  poison  lurk  beneath  ; 
And  the  apples  still  are  red  on  the  tree 
Within  whose  shade  may  the  adder  be 

That  shall  turn  thy  life  to  death. 

There  was  a  knight  of  the  King's  fast  friends 

Whom  he  called  the  King  of  Love  ; 
And  to  such  bright  cheer  and  courtesy 

That  name  might  best  behove. 

And  the  King  and  Queen  both  loved  him  well 

For  his  gentle  knightliness  ; 
And  with  him  the  King,  as  that  eve  wore  on, 

Was  playing  at  the  chess. 

And  the  King  said,  (for  he  thought  to  jest 

And  soothe  the  Queen  thereby  ;) — 
1  In  a  book  'tis  writ  that  this  same  year 

A  King  shall  in  Scotland  die. 

'  And  I  have  pondered  the  matter  o'er, 

And  this  have  I  found,  Sir  Hugh, — 
There  are  but  two  Kings  on  Scotish  ground 

And  those  Kings  are  I  and  you. 

'  And  I  have  a  wife  and  a  newborn  heir, 

And  you  are  yourself  alone  ; 
So  stand  you  stark  at  my  side  with  me 

To  guard  our  double  throne. 

'  For  here  sit  I  and  my  wife  and  child, 

As  well  your  heart  shall  approve, 
In  full  surrender  and  soothfastness, 

Beneath  your  Kingdom  of  Love.' 
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And  the  Knight  laughed,  and  the  Queen  too  smiled  ; 

But  I  knew  her  heavy  thought, 
And  I  strove  to  find  in  the  good  King's  jest 

What  cheer  might  thence  be  wrought. 

And  I  said,  '  My  Liege,  for  the  Queen's  dear  love 

Now  sing  the  song  that  of  old 
You  made,  when  a  captive  Prince  you  lay, 
And  the  nightingale  sang  sweet  on  the  spray, 

In  Windsor's  castle-hold.' 

Then  he  smiled  the  smile  I  knew  so  well 
When  he  thought  to  please  the  Queen  ; 

The  smile  which  under  all  bitter  frowns 
Of  fate  that  rose  between 

For  ever  dwelt  at  the  poet's  heart 
Like  the  bird  of  love  unseen. 

And  he  kissed  her  hand  and  took  his  harp, 

And  the  music  sweetly  rang ; 
And  when  the  song  burst  forth,  it  seemed 

'Twas  the  nightingale  that  sang. 

1  Worship,  ye  lovers,  on  this  May : 

Of  bliss  your  kalends  are  begun  : 
Sing  with  us,  Away,  Winter,  away ! 

Come,  Summer,  the  sweet  season  and  sun  ! 

Awake  for  shame, — your  heaven  is  won, — 
And  amorously  your  heads  lift  all : 
Thank  Love,  that  you  to  his  grace  doth  call.' 

But  when  he  bent  to  the  Queen,  and  sang 

The  speech  whose  praise  was  hers, 
It  seemed  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  Spring 

And  the  voice  of  the  bygone  years. 

'  The  fairest  and  the  freshest  flower 
That  ever  I  saw  before  that  hour, 
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The  which  o'  the  sudden  made  to  start 

The  blood  of  my  body  to  my  heart. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  form  of  nature  ?  ' 

And  the  song  was  long,  and  richly  stored 

With  wonder  and  beauteous  things  ; 
And  the  harp  was  tuned  to  every  change 

Of  minstrel  ministerings ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  the  Queen  at  the  last, 

Its  strings  were  his  own  heart-strings. 

*  Unworthy  but  only  of  her  grace, 

Upon  Love's  rock  that's  easy  and  sure, 
In  guerdon  of  all  my  love's  space 

She  took  me  her  humble  creature. 

Thus  fell  my  blissful  aventure 
In  youth  of  love  that  from  day  to  day 
Flowereth  aye  new,  and  further  I  say. 

*  To  reckon  all  the  circumstance 

As  it  happed  when  lessen  gan  my  sore, 
Of  my  rancour  and  woful  chance, 

It  were  too  long, — I  have  done  therefor. 

And  of  this  flower  I  say  no  more, 
But  unto  my  help  her  heart  hath  tended 
And  even  from  death  her  man  defended.' 

'  Aye,  even  from  death,'  to  myself  I  said ; 

For  I  thought  of  the  day  when  she 
Had  borne  him  the  news,  at  Roxbro'  siege, 

Of  the  fell  confederacy. 

But  Death  even  then  took  aim  as  he  sang 

With  an  arrow  deadly  bright ; 
And  the  grinning  skull  lurked  grimly  aloof, 
And  the  wings  were  spread  far  over  the  roof 

More  dark  than  the  winter  night. 
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Yet  truly  along  the  amorous  song 

Of  Love's  high  pomp  and  state, 
There  were  words  of  Fortune's  trackless  doom 

And  the  dreadful  face  of  Fate. 

And  oft  have  I  heard  again  in  dreams 

The  voice  of  dire  appeal 
In  which  the  King  then  sang  of  the  pit 

That  is  under  Fortune's  wheel. 

1  And  under  the  wheel  beheld  I  there 
An  ugly  Pit  as  deep  as  hell, 

That  to  behold  I  quaked  for  fear  : 
And  this  I  heard,  that  who  therein  fell 
Came  no  more  up,  tidings  to  tell : 

Whereat,  astound  of  the  fearful  sight, 

I  wist  not  what  to  do  for  fright.' 

And  oft  has  my  thought  called  up  again 

These  words  of  the  changeful  song  : — 
*  Wist  thou  thy  pain  and  thy  travail 
To  come,  well  might' st  thou  weep  and  wail !' 
And  our  wail,  O  God  !  is  long. 

But  the  song's  end  was  all  of  his  love ; 

And  well  his  heart  was  grac'd 
With  her  smiling  lips  and  her  tear-bright  eyes 

As  his  arm  went  round  her  waist. 

And  on  the  swell  of  her  long  fair  throat 

Close  clung  the  necklet- chain 
As  he  bent  her  pearl-tir'd  head  aside, 
And  in  the  warmth  of  his  love  and  pride 

He  kissed  her  lips  full  fain. 

And  her  true  face  was  a  rosy  red, 

The  very  red  of  the  rose 
That,  couched  on  the  happy  garden-bed, 

In  the  summer  sunlight  glows. 
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And  all  the  wondrous  things  of  love 
That  sang  so  sweet  through  the  song 

Were  in  the  look  that  met  in  their  eyes, 
And  the  look  was  deep  and  long. 

'Twas  then  a  knock  came  at  the  outer  gate, 

And  the  usher  sought  the  King. 
*  The  woman  you  met  by  the  Scotish  Sea, 

My  Liege,  would  tell  you  a  thing  ; 
And  she  says  that  her  present  need  for  speech 

Will  bear  no  gainsaying.' 

And  the  King  said :  « The  hour  is  late ; 

To-morrow  will  serve,  I  ween.' 
Then  he  charged  the  usher  strictly,  and  said  : 

*  No  word  of  this  to  the  Queen.' 

But  the  usher  came  again  to  the  King. 

«  Shall  I  call  her  back  ?'  quoth  he  : 
4  For  as  she  went  on  her  way,  she  cried, 

"  Woe  !  Woe  !  then  the  thing  must  be ! " 

And  the  King  paused,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

Then  he  called  for  the  Voidee-cup : 
And  as  we  heard  the  twelfth  hour  strike, 
There  by  true  lips  and  false  lips  alike 

Was  the  draught  of  trust  drained  up. 

So  with  reverence  meet  to  King  and  Queen, 

To  bed  went  all  from  the  board  ; 
And  the  last  to  leave  of  the  courtly  train 
Was  Robert  Stuart  the  chamberlain 

Who  had  sold  his  sovereign  lord. 

And  all  the  locks  of  the  chamber- door 

Had  the  traitor  riven  and  brast ; 
And  that  Fate  might  win  sure  way  from  afar, 
He  had  drawn  out  every  bolt  and  bar 

That  made  the  entrance  fast. 
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And  now  at  midnight  he  stole  his  way 

To  the  moat  of  the  outer  wall, 
And  laid  strong  hurdles  closely  across 

Where  the  traitors'  tread  should  fall. 

But  we  that  were  the  Queen's  bower- maids 

Alone  were  left  behind  ; 
And  with  heed  we  drew  the  curtains  close 

Against  the  winter  wind. 

And  now  that  all  was  still  through  the  hall, 

More  clearly  we  heard  the  rain 
That  clamoured  ever  against  the  glass 

And  the  boughs  that  beat  on  the  pane. 

But  the  fire  was  bright  in  the  ingle-nook, 

And  through  empty  space  around 
The  shadows  cast  on  the  arras' d  wall 
'Mid  the  pictured  kings  stood  sudden  and  tall 
Like  spectres  sprung  from  the  ground. 

And  the  bed  was  dight  in  a  deep  alcove  ; 

And  as  he  stood  by  the  fire 
The  King  was  still  in  talk  with  the  Queen 

While  he  doffed  his  goodly  attire. 

And  the  song  had  brought  the  image  back 

Of  many  a  bygone  year  ; 
And  many  a  loving  word  they  said 
With  hand  in  hand  and  head  laid  to  head ; 

And  none  of  us  went  anear. 

But  Love  was  weeping  outside  the  house, 

A  child  in  the  piteous  rain  ; 
And  as  he  watched  the  arrow  of  Death, 
He  wailed  for  his  own  shafts  close  in  the  sheath 

That  never  should  fly  again. 
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And  now  beneath  the  window  arose 

A  wild  voice  suddenly : 
And  the  King  reared  straight,  but  the  Queen  fell  back 

As  for  bitter  dule  to  dree  ; 
And  all  of  us  knew  the  woman's  voice 

Who  spoke  by  the  Scotish  Sea. 

'  O  King,'  she  cried,  *  in  an  evil  hour 

They  drove  me  from  thy  gate  ; 
And  yet  my  voice  must  rise  to  thine  ears  ; 

But  alas  !  it  comes  too  late  ! 

'  Last  night  at  mid- watch,  by  Aberdour, 
When  the  moon  was  dead  in  the  skies, 

O  King,  in  a  death-light  of  thine  own 
I  saw  thy  shape  arise. 

*  And  in  full  season,  as  erst  I  said, 

The  doom  had  gained  its  growth  ; 
And  the  shroud  had  risen  above  thy  neck 
And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 

'  And  no  moon  woke,  but  the  pale  dawn  broke, 

And  still  thy  soul  stood  there  ; 
And  I  thought  its  silence  cried  to  my  soul 

As  the  first  rays  crowned  its  hair. 

*  Since  then  have  I  journeyed  fast  and  fain 

In  very  despite  of  Fate, 

Lest  Hope  might  still  be  found  in  God's  will : 
But  they  drove  me  from  thy  gate. 

*  For  every  man  on  God's  ground,  O  King, 

His  death  grows  up  from  his  birth 
In  a  shadow-plant  perpetually  ; 
And  thine  towers  high,  a  black  yew-tree, 

O'er  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth ! ' 
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That  room  was  built  far  out  from  the  house  ; 

And  none  but  we  in  the  room 
Might  hear  the  voice  that  rose  beneath, 

Nor  the  tread  of  the  coming  doom. 

For  now  there  came  a  torchlight -glare, 

And  a  clang  of  arms  there  came  ; 
And  not  a  soul  in  that  space  but  thought 

Of  the  foe  Sir  Robert  Graeme. 

Yea,  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots, 

O'er  mountain,  valley,  and  glen, 
He  had  brought  with  him  in  murderous  league 

Three  tyindred  armed  men. 

The  King  knew  all  in  an  instant's  flash ; 

And  like  a  King  did  he  stand  ; 
But  there  was  no  armour  in  all  the  room, 

Nor  weapon  lay  to  his  hand. 

And  all  we  women  flew  to  the  door 
And  thought  to  have  made  it  fast ; 

But  the  bolts  were  gone  and  the  bars  were  gone 
And  the  locks  were  riven  and  brast. 

And  he  caught  the  pale  pale  Queen  in  his  arms 

As  the  iron  footsteps  fell, — 
Then  loosed  her,  standing  alone,  and  said, 

*  Our  bliss  was  our  farewell !' 

And  'twixt  his  lips  he  murmured  a  prayer, 

And  he  crossed  his  brow  and  breast ; 
And  proudly  in  royal  hardihood 
Even  so  with  folded  arms  he  stood, — 
The  prize  of  the  bloody  quest. 

Then  on  me  leaped  the  Queen  like  a  deer  : — 

*  O  Catherine,  help  !'  she  cried. 
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And  low  at  his  feet  we  clasped  his  knees 

Together  side  by  side. 
4  Oh  !  even  a  King,  for  his  people's  sake, 

From  treasonous  death  must  hide  !' 

'  For  her  sake  most !'  I  cried,  and  I  marked 
The  pang  that  my  words  could  wring. 

And  the  iron  tongs  from  the  chimney-nook 
I  snatched  and  held  to  the  king  : — 

*  Wrench  up  the  plank  !  and  the  vault  beneath 
Shall  yield  safe  harbouring.' 

With  brows  low-bent,  from  my  eager  hand 

The  heavy  heft  did  he  take ; 
And  the  plank  at  his  feet  he  wrenched  and  tore  ; 
And  as  he  frowned  through  the  open  floor, 

Again  I  said,  *  For  her  sake  !' 

Then  he  cried  to  the  Queen,  <  God's  will  be  done  !' 
For  her  hands  were  clasped  in  prayer. 

And  down  he  sprang  to  the  inner  crypt ; 

And  straight  we  closed  the  plank  he  had  ripp'd 
And  toiled  to  smooth  it  fair. 

(Alas  !  in  that  vault  a  gap  once  was 

Wherethro'  the  King  might  have  fled : 
But  three  days  since  close-walled  had  it  been 
By  his  will ;  for  the  ball  would  roll  therein 
When  without  at  the  palm  he  play'd.) 

Then  the  Queen  cried,  *  Catherine,  keep  the  door, 

And  I  to  this  will  suffice  !' 
At  her  word  I  rose  all  dazed  to  my  feet, 

And  my  heart  was  fire  and  ice. 

And  louder  ever  the  voices  grew, 

And  the  tramp  of  men  in  mail ; 
Until  to  my  brain  it  seemed  to  be 
As  though  I  tossed  on  a  ship  at  sea 

In  the  teeth  of  a  crashing  gale. 
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Then  back  I  flew  to  the  rest ;  and  hard 

We  strove  with  sinews  knit 
To  force  the  table  against  the  door  ; 

But  we  might  not  compass  it. 

Then  my  wild  £aze  sped  far  down  the  hall 
To  the  place  of  the  hearthstone-sill ; 

And  the  Queen  bent  ever  above  the  floor, 
For  the  plank  was  rising  still. 

And  now  the  rush  was  heard  on  the  stair, 
And  *  God,  what  help  ?'  was  our  cry. 

And  was  I  frenzied  or  was  I  bold  ? 

I  looked  at  each  empty  staunchion-hold, 
And  no  bar  but  my  arm  had  I ! 

Like  iron  felt  my  arm,  as  through 

The  staple  I  made  it  pass  : — 
Alack  !  it  was  flesh  and  bone — no  more  ! 
'Twas  Catherine  Douglas  sprang  to  the  door, 

But  I  fell  back  Kate  Barlass. 

With  that  they  all  thronged  into  the  hall, 

Half  dim  to  my  failing  ken ; 
And  the  space  that  was  but  a  void  before 

Was  a  crowd  of  wrathful  men. 

Behind  the  door  I  had  fall'n  and  lay, 
Yet  my  sense  was  wildly  aware, 

And  for  all  the  pain  of  my  shattered  arm 
I  never  fainted  there. 

Even  as  I  fell,  my  eyes  were  cast 
Where  the  King  leaped  down  to  the  pit ; 

And  lo  !  the  plank  was  smooth  in  its  place, 
And  the  Queen  stood  far  from  it. 
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And  under  the  litters  and  through  the  bed 

And  within  the  presses  all 
The  traitors  sought  for  the  King,  and  pierced 

The  arras  round  the  wall. 

And  through  the  chamber  they  ramped  and  stormed 

Like  lions  loose  in  the  lair, 
And  scarce  could  trust  to  their  very  eyes, — 

For  behold !  no  King  was  there. 

Then  one  of  them  seized  the  Queen,  and  cried, — 

'  Now  tell  us,  where  is  thy  lord  ?' 
And  he  held  the  sharp  point  over  her  heart : 
She  drooped  not  her  eyes  nor  did  she  start, 

But  she  answered  never  a  word. 

Then  the  sword  half  pierced  the  true  true  breast : 

But  it  was  the  Graeme's  own  son 
Cried,  *  This  is  a  woman, — we  seek  a  man !' 

And  away  from  her  girdle  zone 
He  struck  the  point  of  the  murderous  steel ; 

And  that  foul  deed  was  not  done. 

And  forth  flowed  all  the  throng  like  a  sea 

And  'twas  empty  space  once  more ; 
And  my  eyes  sought  out  the  wounded  Queen 

As  I  lay  behind  the  door. 

And  I  said :  *  Dear  Lady,  leave  me  here, 

For  I  cannot  help  you  now  ; 
But  fly  while  you  may,  and  none  shall  reck 

Of  my  place  here  lying  low.' 

And  she  said,  '  My  Catherine,  God  help  thee !' 

Then  she  looked  to  the  distant  floor, 
And  clasping  her  hands,  l  O  God  help  him,' 

She  sobbed,  «  for  we  can  no  more  ! ' 
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But  God  He  knows  what  help  may  mean, 

If  it  mean  to  live  or  to  die  ; 
And  what  sore  sorrow  and  mighty  moan 
On  earth  it  may  cost  ere  yet  a  throne 

Be  filled  in  His  house  on  high. 

And  now  the  ladies  fled  with  the  Queen  ; 

And  thorough  the  open  door 
The  night-wind  wailed  round  the  empty  room 

And  the  rushes  shook  on  the  floor. 

And  the  bed  drooped  low  in  the  dark  recess 

Whence  the  arras  was  rent  away ; 
And  the  firelight  still  shone  over  the  space 

Where  our  hidden  secret  lay. 

And  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moonbeams  lit 

The  window  high  in  the  wall, — 
Bright  beams  that  on  the  plank  that  I  knew 

Through  the  painted  pane  did  fall, 
And  gleamed  with  the  splendour  of  Scotland's  crown 

And  shield  armorial. 

But  then  a  great  wind  swept  up  the  skies 

And  the  climbing  moon  fell  back  ; 
And  the  royal  blazon  fled  from  the  floor, 

And  nought  remained  *on  its  track  ; 
And  high  in  the  darkened  window-pane 

The  shield  and  the  crown  were  black. 

And  what  I  say  next  I  partly  saw 

And  partly  I  heard  in  sooth, 
And  partly  since  from  the  murderers'  lips 

The  torture  wrung  the  truth. 

For  now  again  came  the  armed  tread, 

And  fast  through  the  hall  it  fell ; 
But  the  throng  was  less  ;  and  ere  I  saw, 

By  the  voice  without  I  could  tell 
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That  Robert  Stuart  had  come  with  them, 
Who  knew  that  chamber  well. 

And  over  the  space  the  Grseme  strode  dark 

With  his  mantle  round  him  flung ; 
And  in  his  eye  was  a  flaming  light 

But  not  a  word  on  his  tongue. 

And  Stuart  held  a  torch  to  the  floor, 

And  he  found  the  thing  he  sought ; 
And  they  slashed  the  plank  away  with  their  swords  ; 

And  O  God  !  I  fainted  not ! 

And  the  traitor  held  his  torch  in  the  gap, 

All  smoking  and  smouldering  ; 
And  through  the  vapour  and  fire,  beneath 

In  the  dark  crypt's  narrow  ring, 
With  a  shout  that  pealed  to  the  room's  high  roof 

They  saw  their  naked  King. 

Half  naked  he  stood,  but  stood  as  one 

Who  yet  could  do  and  dare  : 
With  the  crown,  the  King  was  stript  away, — 
The  Knight  was  'reft  of  his  battle-array, — 

But  still  the  Man  was  there. 

From  the  rout  then  stepped  a  villain  forth, — 

Sir  John  Hall  was  his  name ; 
With  a  knife  unsheathed  he  leapt  to  the  vault 

Beneath  the  torchlight-flame. 

Of  his  person  and  stature  was  the  King 

A  man  right  manly  strong, 
And  mightily  by  the  shoulder-blades 

His  foe  to  his  feet  he  flung. 

Then  the  traitor's  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Hall, 
Sprang  down  to  work  his  worst ; 
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And  the  King  caught  the  second  man  by  the  neck 
And  flung  him  above  the  first. 

And  he  smote  and  trampled  them  under  him  ; 

And  a  long  month  thence  they  bare 
All  black  their  throats  with  the  grip  of  his  hands 

When  the  hangman's  hand  came  there. 

And  sore  he  strove  to  have  had  their  knives, 
But  the  sharp  blades  gashed  his  hands. 

Oh  James  !  so  armed,  thou  hadst  battled  there 
Till  help  had  come  of  thy  bands, 

And  oh  !  once  more  thou  hadst  held  our  throne 
And  ruled  thy  Scotish  lands ! 

But  while  the  King  o'er  his  foes  still  raged  * 
With  a  heart  that  nought  could  tame, 

Another  man  sprang  down  to  the  crypt ; 

And  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  hard-gripp'd, 
There  stood  Sir  Robert  Graeme. 

(Now  shame  on  the  recreant  traitor's  heart 

Who  durst  not  face  his  King 
Till  the  body  unarmed  was  wearied  out 

With  two -fold  combating  ! 

Ah !  well  might  the  people  sing  and  say, 

As  oft  ye  have  heard  aright : — 
'  O  Robert  Graeme,  O  Robert  Graeme, 
Who  slew  our  King,  God  give  thee  shame ! ' 

For  he  slew  him  not  as  a  knight.) 

And  the  naked  King  turned  round  at  bay, 
But  his  strength  had  passed  the  goal, 

And  he  could  but  gasp  : — *  Mine  hour  is  come  ; 

But  oh  !  to  succour  thine  own  soul's  doom, 
Let  a  priest  now  shrive  my  soul ! ' 
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And  the  traitor  looked  on  the  King's  spent  strength, 
And  said  : — *  Have  I  kept  my  word  ? — 

Yea,  King,  the  mortal  pledge  that  I  gave  ? 

No  black  friar's  shrift  thy  soul  shall  have, 
But  the  shrift  of  this  red  sword  ! ' 

With  that  he  smote  his  King  through  the  breast ; 

And  all  they  three  in  that  pen 
Fell  on  him  and  stabbed  and  stabbed  him  there 

Like  merciless  murderous  men. 

Yet  seemed  it  now  that  Sir  Robert  Graeme, 

Ere  the  King's  last  breath  was  o'er, 
Turned  sick  at  heart  with  the  deadly  sight 

And  would  have  done  no  more. 

But  a  cry  came  from  the  troop  above  : — 

*  If  him  thou  do  not  slay, 
The  price  of  his  life  that  thou  dost  spare 

Thy  forfeit  life  shall  pay !  ' 

O  God  !  what  more  did  I  hear  or  see, 

Or  how  should  I  tell  the  rest  ? 
But  there  at  length  our  King  lay  slain 

With  sixteen  wounds  in  his  breast. 

O  God !  and  now  did  a  bell  boom  forth, 

And  the  murderers  turned  and  fled  ; — 
Too  late,  too  late,  O  God,  did  it  sound  !— 
And  I  heard  the  true  men  mustering  round, 
And  the  cries  and  the  coming  tread. 

But  ere  they  came,  to  the  black  death- gap 

Somewise  did  I  creep  and  steal ; 
And  lo !  or  ever  I  swooned  away, 
Through  the  dusk  I  saw  where  the  white  face  lay 

In  the  Pit  of  Fortune's  Wheel. 
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And  now,  ye  Scotish  maids  who  have  heard 
Dread  things  of  the  days  grown  old, — 

Even  at  the  last,  of  true  Queen  Jane 
May  somewhat  yet  be  told, 

And  how  she  dealt  for  her  dear  lord's  sake 
Dire  vengeance  manifold. 

'Twas  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth, 

In  the  fair-lit  Death-chapelle, 
That  the  slain  King's  corpse  on  bier  was  laid 

With  chaunt  and  requiem-knell. 

And  all  with  royal  wealth  of  balm 

Was  the  body  purified ; 
And  none  could  trace  on  the  brow  and  lips 

The  death  that  he  had  died. 

In  his  robes  of  state  he  lay  asleep 

With  orb  and  sceptre  in  hand  ; 
And  by  the  crown  he  wore  on  his  throne 

Was  his  kingly  forehead  spann'd. 

And,  girls,  'twas  a  sweet  sad  thing  to  see 

How  the  curling  golden  hair, 
As  in  the  day  of  the  poet's  youth, 

From  the  King's  crown  clustered  there. 

And  if  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  brain 

That  throbbed  beneath  those  curls, 
Then  Scots  had  said  in  the  days  to  come 
That  this  their  soil  was  a  different  home 
And  a  different  Scotland,  girls ! 

And  the  Queen  sat  by  him  night  and  day, 

And  oft  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
All  wan  and  pale  in  the  widow's  veil 

That  shrouded  her  shining  hair. 
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And  I  had  got  good  help  of  my  hurt : 

And  only  to  me  some  sign 
She  made ;  and  save  the  priests  that  were  there, 

No  face  would  she  see  but  mine. 

And  the  month  of  March  wore  on  apace ; 

And  now  fresh  couriers  fared 
Still  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots 

With  news  of  the  traitors  snared. 

And  still  as  I  told  her  day  by  day, 

Her  pallor  changed  to  sight, 
And  the  frost  grew  to  a  furnace -flame 

That  burnt  her  visage  white. 

And  evermore  as  I  brought  her  word, 

She  bent  to  her  dead  King  James, 
And  in  the  cold  ear  with  fire -drawn  breath 

She  spoke  the  traitors'  names. 

But  when  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Graeme 

Was  the  one  she  had  to  give, 
I  ran  to  hold  her  up  from  the  floor ; 
For  the  froth  was  on  her  lips,  and  sore 

I  feared  that  she  could  not  live. 

And  the  month  of  March  wore  nigh  to  its  end, 

And  still  was  the  death-pall  spread  ; 
For  she  would  not  bury  her  slaughtered  lord 

Till  his  slayers  all  were  dead. 

And  now  of  their  dooms  dread  tidings  came, 

And  of  torments  fierce  and  dire  ; 
And  nought  she  spake, — she  had  ceased  to  speak, — 

But  her  eyes  were  a  soul  on  fire. 

But  when  I  told  her  the  bitter  end 
Of  the  stern  and  just  award, 
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She  leaned  o'er  the  bier,  and  thrice  three  times 
She  kissed  the  lips  of  her  lord. 

And  then  she  said, — '  My  King,  they  are  dead! ' 

And  she  knelt  on  the  chapel-floor, 
And  whispered  low  with  a  strange  proud  smile, — 

*  James,  James,  they  suffered  more  ! ' 

Last  she  stood  up  to  her  queenly  height, 

But  she  shook  like  an  autumn  leaf, 
As  though  the  fire  wherein  she  burned 
Then  left  her  body,  and  all  were  turned 

To  winter  of  life-long  grief. 

And  '  O  James ! '  she  said, — «  My  James  !'  she  said,- 

*  Alas  for  the  woful  thing, 

That  a  poet  true  and  a  friend  of  man, 
In  desperate  days  of  bale  and  ban, 
Should  needs  be  born  a  King ! ' 
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Yea,  thou  shalt  learn  how  salt  his  food  who  fares 

Upon  another's  bread, — how  steep  his  path 
Who  treadeth  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

(Div.  Com.  Parad.  xvii.) 

Behold,  even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice. 

(Div.  Com.  Purg.  xxx.) 

Of  Florence  and  of  Beatrice 
Servant  and  singer  from  of  old, 
O'er  Dante's  heart  in  youth  had  toll'd 

The  knell  that  gave  his  Lady  peace  ; 
And  now  in  manhood  flew  the  dart 
Wherewith  his  City  pierced  his  heart. 

Yet  if  his  Lady's  home  above 

Was  Heaven,  on  earth  she  filled  his  soul ; 

And  if  his  City  held  control 
To  cast  the  body  forth  to  rove, 

The  soul  could  soar  from  earth's  vain  throng, 

And  Heaven  and  Hell  fulfil  the  song.   - 

Follow  his  feet's  appointed  way ; — 

But  little  light  we  find  that  clears 

The  darkness  of  the  exiled  years. 
Follow  his  spirit's  journey  : — nay, 

What  fires  are  blent,  what  winds  are  blown 

On  paths  his  feet  may  tread  alone  ? 
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Yet  of  the  twofold  life  he  led 

In  chainless  thought  and  fettered  will 
Some  glimpses  reach  us, — somewhat  still 

Of  the  steep  stairs  and  bitter  bread, — 
Of  the  soul's  quest  whose  stern  avow 
For  years  had  made  him  haggard  now. 

Alas  !  the  Sacred  Song  whereto 

Both  heaven  and  earth  had  set  their  hand 
Not  only  at  Fame's  gate  did  stand 

Knocking  to  claim  the  passage  through, 
But  toiled  to  ope  that  heavier  door 
Which  Florence  shut  for  evermore. 

Shall  not  his  birth's  baptismal  Town 
One  last  high  presage  yet  fulfil, 
And  at  that  font  in  Florence  still 

His  forehead  take  the  laurel-crown  ? 
O  God  !  or  shall  dead  souls  deny 
The  undying  soul  its  prophecy  ? 

Aye,  'tis  their  hour.     Not  yet  forgot 
The  bitter  words  he  spoke  that  day 
When  for  some  great  charge  far  away 

Her  rulers  his  acceptance  sought. 
*  And  if  I  go,  who  stays  ?  ' — so  rose 
His  scorn  : — <  and  if  I  stay,  who  goes  ?  ' 

*  Lo !  thou  art  gone  now,  and  we  stay  ' 
(The  curled  lips  mutter)  :  '  and  no  star 
Is  from  thy  mortal  path  so  far 

As  streets  where  childhood  knew  the  way. 
To  Heaven  and  Hell  thy  feet  may  win, 
But  thine  own  house  they  come  not  in/ 

Therefore,  the  loftier  rose  the  song 
To  touch  the  secret  things  of  God, 
The  deeper  pierced  the  hate  that  trod 
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On  base  men's  track  who  wrought  the  wrong ; 
Till  the  soul's  effluence  came  to  be 
Its  own  exceeding  agony. 

Arriving  only  to  depart, 

From  court  to  court,  from  land  to  land, 

Like  flame  within  the  naked  hand 
His  body  bore  his  burning  heart 

That  still  on  Florence  strove  to  bring 

God's  fire  for  a  burnt  offering. 

Even  such  was  Dante's  mood,  when  now, 

Mocked  for  long  years  with  Fortune's  sport, 

He  dwelt  at  yet  another  court, 
There  where  Verona's  knee  did  bow 

And  her  voice  hailed  with  all  acclaim 

Can  Grande  della  Scala's  name. 

As  that  lord's  kingly  guest  awhile 

His  life  we  follow ;  through  the  days 

Which  walked  in  exile's  barren  ways, — 
The  nights  which  still  beneath  one  smile 

Heard  through  all  spheres  one  song  increase, 

*  Even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice.' 

At  Can  La  Scala's  court,  no  doubt, 

Due  reverence  did  his  steps  attend ; 

The  ushers  on  his  path  would  bend 
At  ingoing  as  at  going  out ; 

The  penmen  waited  on  his  call 

At  council-board,  the  grooms  in  hall 

And  pages  hushed  their  laughter  down, 

And  gay  squires  stilled  the  merry  stir, 

When  he  passed  up  the  dais -chamber 
With  set  brows  lordlier  than  a  frown ; 

And  tire-maids  hidden  among  these 

Drew  close  their  loosened  bodices. 
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Perhaps  the  priests,  (exact  to  span 
All  God's  circumference,)  if  at  whiles 
They  found  him  wandering  in  their  aisles, 

Grudged  ghostly  greeting  to  the  man 
By  whom,  though  not  of  ghostly  guild, 
With  Heaven  and  Hell  men's  hearts  were  fill'd, 

And  the  court-poets  (he,  forsooth, 
A  whole  world's  poet  strayed  to  court !) 
Had  for  his  scorn  their  hate's  retort. 

He'd  meet  them  flushed  with  easy  youth, 
Hot  on  their  errands.     Like  noon -flies 
They  vexed  him  in  the  ears  and  eyes. 

But  at  this  court,  peace  still  must  wrench 

Her  chaplet  from  the  teeth  of  war : 

By  day  they  held  high  watch  afar, 
At  night  they  cried  across  the  trench ; 

And  still,  in  Dante's  path,  the  fierce 

Gaunt  soldiers  wrangled  o'er  their  spears. 

But  vain  seemed  all  the  strength  to  him, 
As  golden  convoys  sunk  at  sea 
Whose  wealth  might  root  out  penury  : 

Because  it  was  not,  limb  with  limb, 
Knit  like  his  heart-strings  round  the  wall 
Of  Florence,  that  ill  pride  might  fall. 

Yet  in  the  tiltyard,  when  the  dust 
Cleared  from  the  sundered  press  of  knights 
Ere  yet  again  it  swoops  and  smites, 

He  almost  deemed  his  longing  must 
Find  force  to  wield  that  multitude 
And  hurl  that  strength  the  way  he  would. 

How  should  he  move  them, — fame  and  gain 
On  all  hands  calling  them  at  strife  ? 
He  still  might  find  but  his  one  life 
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To  give,  by  Florence  counted  vain  : 
One  heart  the  false  hearts  made  her  doubt, 
One  voice  she  heard  once  and  cast  out. 

Oh  !  if  his  Florence  could  but  come, 

A  lily-sceptred  damsel  fair, 

As  her  own  Giotto  painted  her 
On  many  shields  and  gates  at  home, — 

A  lady  crowned,  at  a  soft  pace 

Riding  the  lists  round  to  the  dais  : 

Till  where  Can  Grande  rules  the  lists, 
As  young  as  Truth,  as  calm  as  Force, 
She  draws  her  rein  now,  while  her  horse 

Bows  at  the  turn  of  the  white  wrists  ; 
And  when  each  knight  within  his  stall 
Gives  ear,  she  speaks  and  tells  them  all : 

All  the  foul  tale, — truth  sworn  untrue 

And  falsehood's  triumph.    All  the  tale  ? 

Great  God  !  and  must  she  not  prevail 
To  fire  them  ere  they  heard  it  through, — 

And  hand  achieve  ere  heart  could  rest 

That  high  adventure  of  her  quest  ? 

How  would  his  Florence  lead  them  forth, 

Her  bridle  ringing  as  she  went ; 

And  at  the  last  within  her  tent, 
'Neath  golden  lilies  worship- worth, 

How  queenly  would  she  bend  the  while 

And  thank  the  victors  with  her  smile  ! 

Also  her  lips  should  turn  his  way 

And  murmur  :  *  O  thou  tried  and  true, 

With  whom  I  wept  the  long  years  through  ! 
What  shall  it  profit  if  I  say, 

Thee  I  remember  ?    Nay,  through  thee 

All  ages  shall  remember  me.' 
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Peace,  Dante,  peace !    The  task  is  long, 
The  time  wears  short  to  compass  it. 
Within  thine  heart  such  hopes  may  flit 

And  find  a  voice  in  deathless  song : 
But  lo  !  as  children  of  man's  earth, 
Those  hopes  are  dead  before  their  birth. 

Fame  tells  us  that  Verona's  court 
Was  a  fair  place.    The  feet  might  still 
Wander  for  ever  at  their  will 

In  many  ways  of  sweet  resort ; 
And  still  in  many  a  heart  around 
The  Poet's  name  due  honour  found . 

Watch  we  his  steps.     He  comes  upon 

The  women  at  their  palm-playing. 

The  conduits  round  the  gardens  sing 
And  meet  in  scoops  of  milk-white  stone, 

Where  wearied  damsels  rest  and  hold 

Their  hands  in  the  wet  spurt  of  gold. 

One  of  whom,  knowing  well  that  he, 
By  some  found  stern,  was  mild  with  them, 
Would  run  and  pluck  his  garment's  hem, 

Saying  «  Messer  Dante,  pardon  me,' — 
Praying  that  they  might  hear  the  song 
Which  first  of  all  he  made,  when  young. 

'  Donne  che  avete '  .  .  .  Thereunto 
Thus  would  he  murmur,  having  first 
Drawn  near  the  fountain,  while  she  nurs'd 

His  hand  against  her  side  :  a  few 
Sweet  words,  and  scarcely  those,  half  said : 
Then  turned,  and  changed,  and  bowed  his  head. 

For  then  the  voice  said  in  his  heart, 
•  Even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice  ; ' 
And  his  whole  life  would  yearn  to  cease  : 
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Till  having  reached  his  room,  apart 
Beyond  vast  lengths  of  palace-floor, 
He  drew  the  arras  round  his  door. 

At  such  times,  Dante,  thou  hast  set 

Thy  forehead  to  the  painted  pane 

Full  oft,  I  know  ;  and  if  the  rain 
Smote  it  outside,  her  fingers  met 

Thy  brow  ;  and  if  the  sun  fell  there, 

Her  breath  was  on  thy  face  and  hair. 

Then,  weeping,  I  think  certainly 

Thou  hast  beheld,  past  sight  of  eyne,— 

Within  another  room  of  thine 
Where  now  thy  body  may  not  be 

But  where  in  thought  thou  still  remain'st, — 

A  window  often  wept  against : 

The  window  thou,  a  youth,  hast  sought, 
Flushed  in  the  limpid  eventime, 
Ending  with  daylight  the  day's  rhyme 

Of  her  ;  where  oftenwhiles  her  thought 
Held  thee —  the  lamp  untrimmed  to  write — 
In  joy  through  the  blue  lapse  of  night. 

At  Can  La  Scala's  court,  no  doubt, 
Guests  seldom  wept.     It  was  brave  sport, 
No  doubt,  at  Can  La  Scala's  court, 

Within  the  palace  and  without ; 
Where  music,  set  to  madrigals, 
Loitered  all  day  through  groves  and  halls. 

Because  Can  Grande  of  his  life 

Had  not  had  six-and-twenty  years 

As  yet.    And  when  the  chroniclers 
Tell  you  of  that  Vicenza  strife 

And  of  strifes  elsewhere, — you  must  not 

Conceive  for  church -sooth  he  had  got 
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Just  nothing  in  his  wits  but  war : 

Though  doubtless  'twas  the  young  man's  joy 
(Grown  with  his  growth  from  a  mere  boy,) 

To  mark  his  '  Viva  Cane ! '  scare 
The  foe's  shut  front,  till  it  would  reel 
All  blind  with  shaken  points  of  steel. 

But  there  were  places — held  too  sweet 

For  eyes  that  had  not  the  due  veil 

Of  lashes  and  clear  lids— as  well 
In  favour  as  his  saddle -seat : 

Breath  of  low  speech  he  scorned  not  there 

Nor  light  cool  fingers  in  his  hair. 

Yet  if  the  child  whom  the  sire's  plan 
Made  free  of  a  deep  treasure-chest 
Scoffed  it  with  ill-conditioned  jest, — 

We  may  be  sure  too  that  the  man 
Was  not  mere  thews,  nor  all  content 
With  lewdness  swathed  in  sentiment. 

So  you  may  read  and  marvel  not 
That  such  a  man  as  Dante — one 
Who,  while  Can  Grande's  deeds  were  done, 

Had  drawn  his  robe  round  him  and  thought — 
Now  at  the  same  guest- table  far'd 
Where  keen  Uguccio  wiped  his  beard. 

Through  leaves  and  trellis-work  the  sun 
Left  the  wine  cool  within  the  glass, — 
They  feasting  where  no  sun  could  pass : 

And  when  the  women,  all  as  one, 

Rose  up  with  brightened  cheeks  to  go, 
It  was  a  comely  thing,  we  know. 

But  Dante  recked  not  of  the  wine  ; 
Whether  the  women  stayed  or  went, 
His  visage  held  one  stern  intent : 
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And  when  the  music  had  its  sign 
To  breathe  upon  them  for  more  ease, 
Sometimes  he  turned  and  bade  it  cease. 

And  as  he  spared  not  to  rebuke 

The  mirth,  so  oft  in  council  he 

To  bitter  truth  bore  testimony : 
And  when  the  crafty  balance  shook 

Well  poised  to  make  the  wrong  prevail, 

Then  Dante's  hand  would  turn  the  scale. 

And  if  some  envoy  from  afar 

Sailed  to  Verona's  sovereign  port 

For  aid  or  peace,  and  all  the  court 
Fawned  on  its  lord  ,  '  the  Mars  of  war, 

Sole  arbiter  of  life  and  death,' — 

Be  sure  that  Dante  saved  his  breath. 

And  Can  La  Scala  marked  askance 
These  things,  accepting  them  for  shame 
And  scorn,  till  Dante's  guestship  came 

To  be  a  peevish  sufferance : 

His  host  sought  ways  to  make  his  days 
Hateful ;  and  such  have  many  ways. 

There  was  a  jester,  a  foul  lout 

Whom  the  court  loved  for  graceless  arts ; 

Sworn  scholiast  of  the  bestial  parts 
Of  speech  ;  a  ribald  mouth  to  shout 

In  Folly's  horny  tympanum 

Such  things  as  make  the  wise  man  dumb. 

Much  loved,  him  Dante  loathed.     And  so, 

One  day  when  Dante  felt  perplex 'd 

If  any  day  that  could  come  next 
Were  worth  the  waiting  for  or  no, 

And  mute  he  sat  amid  their  din, — 

Can  Grande  called  the  Jester  in. 
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Rank  words,  with  such,  are  wit's  best  wealth. 
Lords  mouthed  approval ;  ladies  kept 
Twittering  with  clustered  heads,  except 

Some  few  that  took  their  trains  by  stealth 
And  -went.  Can  Grande  shook  his  hair 
And  smote  his  thighs  and  laughed  i'  the  air. 

Then,  facing  on  his  guest,  he  cried, — 

«  Say,  Messer  Dante,  how  it  is 

I  get  out  of  a  clown  like  this 
More  than  your  wisdom  can  provide.' 

And  Dante  :  *  'Tis  man's  ancient  whim 

That  still  his  like  seems  good  to  him.1 

Also  a  tale  is  told,  how  once, 

At  clearing  tables  after  meat, 

Piled  for  a  jest  at  Dante's  feet 
Were  found  the  dinner's  well- picked  bones ; 

So  laid,  to  please  the  banquet's  lord, 

By  one  who  crouched  beneath  the  board. 

Then  smiled  Can  Grande  to  the  rest  :— 

*  Our  Dante's  tuneful  mouth  indeed 
Lacks  not  the  gift  on  flesh  to  feed ! ' 

«  Fair  host  of  mine,'  replied  the  guest, 

*  So  many  bones  you'd  not  descry 
If  so  it  chanced  the  dog  were  I.' 

But  wherefore  should  we  turn  the  grout 
In  a  drained  cup,  or  be  at  strife 
From  the  worn  garment  of  a  life 

To  rip  the  twisted  ravel  out  ? 
Good  needs  expounding ;  but  of  ill 
Each  hath  enough  to  guess  his  fill. 

They  named  him  Justicer-at-Law  : 
Each  month  to  bear  the  tale  in  mind 
Of  hues  a  wench  might  wear  unfin'd 
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And  of  the  load  an  ox  might  draw  ; 
To  cavil  in  the  weight  of  bread 
And  to  see  purse-thieves  gibbeted. 

And  when  his  spirit  wove  the  spell 

(From  under  even  to  over-noon 

In  converse  with  itself  alone,) 
As  high  as  Heaven,  as  low  as  Hell, — 

He  would  be  summoned  and  must  go  : 

For  had  not  Gian  stabbed  Giacomo  ? 

Therefore  the  bread  he  had  to  eat 

Seemed  brackish,  less  like  corn  than  tares  : 
And  the  rush-strown  accustomed  stairs 

Each  day  were  steeper  to  his  feet ; 
And  when  the  night-vigil  was  done, 
His  brows  would  ache  to  feel  the  sun. 

Nevertheless,  when  from  his  kin 

There  came  the  tidings  how  at  last 

In  Florence  a  decree  was  pass'd 
Whereby  all  banished  folk  might  win 

Free  pardon,  so  a  fine  were  paid 

And  act  of  public  penance  made, — 

This  Dante  writ  in  answer  thus, 

Words  such  as  these  :  '  That  clearly  they 

In  Florence  must  not  have  to  say, — 
The  man  abode  aloof  from  us 

Nigh  fifteen  years,  yet  lastly  skulk' d 

Hither  to  candleshrift  and  mulct. 

'  That  he  was  one  the  Heavens  forbid 

To  traffic  in  God's  justice  sold 

By  mrket-weight  of  earthly  gold, 
Or  to  bow  down  over  the  lid 

Of  steaming  censers,  and  so  be 

Made  clean  of  manhood's  obloquy. 
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*  That  since  no  gate  led,  by  God's  will, 
To  Florence,  but  the  one  whereat 
The  priests  and  money-changers  sat, 

He  still  would  wander  ;  for  that  still, 
Even  through  the  body's  prison  bars, 
His  soul  possessed  the  sun  and  stars.' 

Such  were  his  words.  It  is  indeed 
For  ever  well  our  singers  should 
Utter  good  words  and  know  them  good 

Not  through  song  only ;  with  close  heed 
Lest,  having  spent  for  the  work's  sake 
Six  days,  the  man  be  left  to  make. 

Months  o'er  Verona,  till  the  feast 
Was  come  for  Florence  the  Free  Town  : 
And  at  the  shrine  of  Baptist  John 

The  exiles,  girt  with  many  a  priest 
And  carrying  candles  as  they  went, 
Were  held  to  mercy  of  the  saint. 

On  the  high  seats  in  sober  state, — 
Gold  neck -chains  range  o'er  range  below 
Gold  screen -work  where  the  lilies  grow, — 

The  Heads  of  the  Republic  sate, 
Marking  the  humbled  face  go  by 
Each  one  of  his  house-enemy. 

And  as  each  prescript  rose  and  stood 
From  kneeling  in  the  ashen  dust 
On  the  shrine-steps,  some  magnate  thrust 

A  beard  into  the  velvet  hood 
Of  his  front  colleague's  gown,  to  see 
The  cinders  stuck  in  the  bare  knee. 

Tosinghi  passed,  Manelli  passed, 
Rinucci  passed,  each  in  his  place ; 
But  not  an  Alighieri's  face 
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Went  by  that  day  from  first  to  last 
In  the  Republic's  triumph  ;  nor 
A  foot  came  home  to  Dante's  door. 

(Respublica — a  public  thing  : 

A  shameful  shameless  prostitute, 

Whose  lust  with  one  lord  may  not  suit, 
So  takes  by  turn  its  revelling 

A  night  with  each,  till  each  at  morn 

Is  stripped  and  beaten  forth  forlorn, 

And  leaves  her,  cursing  her.     If  she, 

Indeed,  have  not  some  spice-draught,  hid 

In  scent  under  a  silver  lid, 
To  drench  his  open  throat  with — he 

Once  hard  asleep  ;  and  thrust  him  not 

At  dawn  beneath  the  stairs  to  rot. 

Such  this  Republic  ! — not  the  Maid 
He  yearned  for  ;  she  who  yet  should  stand 
With  Heaven's  accepted  hand  in  hand, 

Invulnerable  and  unbetray'd : 
To  whom,  even  as  to  God,  should  be 
Obeisance  one  with  Liberty.) 

Years  filled  out  their  twelve  moons,  and  ceased 

One  in  another ;  and  alway 

There  were  the  whole  twelve  hours  each  day 
And  each  night  as  the  years  increased  ; 

And  rising  moon  and  setting  sun 

Beheld  that  Dante's  work  was  done. 

What  of  his  work  for  Florence  ?    Well 

It  was,  he  knew,  and  well  must  be. 

Yet  evermore  her  hate's  decree, 
Dwelt  in  his  thought  intolerable  : — 

His  body  to  be  burned, — his  soul 

To  beat  its  wings  at  hope's  vain  goal. 
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What  of  his  work  for  Beatrice  ? 

Now  well-nigh  was  the  third  song  writ, — 
The  stars  a  third  time  sealing  it 

With  sudden  music  of  pure  peace : 
For  echoing  thrice  the  threefold  song, 
The  unnumbered  stars  the  tone  prolong. 

Each  hour,  as  then  the  Vision  pass'd, 

He  heard  the  utter  harmony 

Of  the  nine  trembling  spheres,  till  she 
Bowed  her  eyes  towards  him  in  the  last, 

So  that  all  ended  with  her  eyes, 

Hell,  Purgatory,  Paradise. 

'  It  is  my  trust,  as  the  years  fall, 
To  write  more  worthily  of  her 
Who  now,  being  made  God's  minister, 

Looks  on  His  visage  and  knows  all/ 

Such  was  the  hope  that  love  dar'd  blend 
With  griefs  slow  fires,  to  make  an  end 

Of  the  *  New  Life,'  his  youth's  dear  book : 
Adding  thereunto  :  *  In  such  trust 
I  labour,  and  believe  I  must 

Accomplish  this  which  my  soul  took 
In  charge,  if  God,  my  Lord  and  hers, 
Leave  my  life  with  me  a  few  years.' 

The  trust  which  he  had  borne  in  youth 
Was  all  at  length  accomplished.  He 
At  length  had  written  worthily — 

Yea  even  of  her  ;  no  rhymes  uncouth 
'Twixt  tongue  and  tongue  ;  but  by  God's  aid 
The  first  words  Italy  had  said. 

Ah  !  haply  now  the  heavenly  guide 
Was  not  the  last  form  seen  by  him  : 
But  there  that  Beatrice  stood  slim 
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And  bowed  in  passing  at  his  side, 

For  whom  in  youth  his  heart  made  moan 
Then  when  the  city  sat  alone. 

Clearly  herself :  the  same  whom  he 

Met,  not  past  girlhood,  in  the  street, 

Low-bosomed  and  with  hidden  feet ; 
And  then  as  woman  perfectly, 

In  years  that  followed,  many  an  once, — 

And  now  at  last  among  the  suns 

In  that  high  vision.     But  indeed 

It  may  be  memory  might  recall 

Last  to  him  then  the  first  of  all, — 
The  child  his  boyhood  bore  in  heed 

Nine  years.    At  length  the  voice  brought  peace, — 

*  Even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice.' 

All  this,  being  there,  we  had  not  seen. 

Seen  only  was  the  shadow  wrought 

On  the  strong  features  bound  in  thought ; 
The  vagueness  gaining  gait  and  mien  ; 

The  white  streaks  gathering  clear  to  view 

In  the  burnt  beard  the  women  knew. 

For  a  tale  tells  that  on  his  track, 
As  through  Verona's  streets  he  went, 
This  saying  certain  women  sent : — 

«  Lo,  he  that  strolls  to  Hell  and  back 
At  will !    Behold  him,  how  Hell's  reek 
Has  crisped  his  beard  and  singed  his  cheek.' 

«  Whereat '  (Boccaccio's  words)  *  he  smil'd 

For  pride  in  fame.'     It  might  be  so  : 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  know 
If  haply  he  were  not  beguil'd 

To  bitterer  mirth,  who  scarce  could  tell 

If  he  indeed  were  back  from  Hell. 
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So  the  day  came,  after  a  space, 
When  Dante  felt  assured  that  there 
The  sunshine  must  lie  sicklier 

Even  than  in  any  other  place, 
Save  only  Florence.    When  that  day 
Had  come,  he  rose  and  went  his  way. 

He  went  and  turned  not.    From  his  shoes 
It  may  be  that  he  shook  the  dust, 
As  every  righteous  dealer  must 

Once  and  again  ere  life  can  close  : 
And  unaccomplished  destiny 
Struck  cold  his  forehead,  it  may  be. 

No  book  keeps  record  how  the  Prince 
Sunned  himself  out  of  Dante's  reach, 
Nor  how  the  Jester  stank  in  speech  : 

While  courtiers,  used  to  cringe  and  wince, 
Poets  and  harlots,  all  the  throng, 
Let  loose  their  scandal  and  their  song. 

No  book  keeps  record  if  the  seat 
Which  Dante  held  at  his  host's  board 
Were  sat  in  next  by  clerk  or  lord, — 

If  leman  lolled  with  dainty  feet 
At  ease,  or  hostage  brooded  there, 
Or  priest  lacked  silence  for  his  prayer. 

Eat  and  wash  hands,  Can  Grande  ; — scarce 
We  know  their  deeds  now  :  hands  which  fed 
Our  Dante  with  that  bitter  bread  ; 

And  thou  the  watch -dog  of  those  stairs 
Which,  of  all  paths  his  feet  knew  well, 
Were  steeper  found  than  Heaven  or  Hell. 
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THE    BRIDE'S    PRELUDE 


'  Sister/  said  busy  Amelotte 

To  listless  Aloyse ; 
4  Along  your  wedding- road  the  wheat 
Bends  as  to  hear  your  horse's  feet, 
And  the  noonday  stands  still  for  heat.' 

Amelotte  laughed  into  the  air 

With  eyes  that  sought  the  sun : 
But  where  the  walls  in  long  brocade 
Were  screened,  as  one  who  is  afraid 
Sat  Aloyse  within  the  shade. 

And  even  in  shade  was  gleam  enough 

To  shut  out  full  repose 
From  the  bride's  'tiring- chamber,  which 
Was  like  the  inner  altar- niche 
Whose  dimness  worship  has  made  rich. 

<% 
Within  the  window's  heaped  recess 

The  light  was  counterchanged 
In  blent  reflexes  manifold 
From  perfume -caskets  of  wrought  gold 
And  gems  the  bride's  hair  could  not  hold 
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All  thrust  together :  and  with  these 
A  slim-curved  lute,  which  now, 
At  Amelotte's  sudden  passing  there, 
Was  swept  in  somewise  unaware, 
And  shook  to  music  the  close  air. 

Against  the  haloed  lattice-panes 

The  bridesmaid  sunned  her  breast ; 
Then  to  the  glass  turned  tall  and  free, 
And  braced  and  shifted  daintily 
Her  loin -belt  through  her  cote-hardie. 

The  belt  was  silver,  and  the  clasp 

Of  lozenged  arm- bearings  ; 
A  world  of  mirrored  tints  minute 
The  rippling  sunshine  wrought  into  't 
That  flushed  her  hand  and  warmed  her  foot. 

At  least  an  hour  had  Aloyse, — 

Her  jewels  in  her  hair, — 
Her  white  gown,  as  became  a  bride, 
Quartered  in  silver  at  each  side, — 
Sat  thus  aloof,  as  if  to  hide. 

Over  her  bosom,  that  lay  still, 

The  vest  was  rich  in  grain, 
With  close  pearls  wholly  overset  : 
Around  her  throat  the  fastenings  met 
Of  chevesayle  and  mantelet. 

Her  arms  were  laid  along  her  lap 

With  the  hands  open  :  life 
Itself  did  seem  at  fault  in  her : 
Beneath  the  drooping  brows,  the  stir 
Of  thought  made  noonday  heavier. 

Long  sat  she  silent ;  and  then  raised 
Her  head,  with  such  a  gasp 
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As  while  she  summoned  breath  to  speak 
Fanned  high  that  furnace  in  the  cheek 
But  sucked  the  heart-pulse  cold  and  weak. 

(Oh  gather  round  her  now,  all  ye 

Past  seasons  of  her  fear, — 
Sick  springs,  and  summers  deadly  cold  ! 
To  flight  your  hovering  wings  unfold, 
For  now  your  secret  shall  be  told. 

Ye  many  sunlights,  barbed  with  darts 

Of  dread  detecting  flame, — 
Gaunt  moonlights  that  like  sentinels 
Went  past  with  iron  clank  of  bells, — 
Draw  round  and  render  up  your  spells  !) 

'  Sister,'  said  Aloyse,  « I  had 

A  thing  to  tell  thee  of 
Long  since,  and  could  not.     But  do  thou 
Kneel  first  in  prayer  awhile,  and  bow 
Thine  heart,  and  I  will  tell  thee  now.' 

Amelotte  wondered  with  her  eyes  ; 

But  her  heart  said  in  her : 
1  Dear  Aloyse  would  have  me  pray 
Because  the  awe  she  feels  to-day 
Must  need  more  prayers  than  she  can  say.' 

So  Amelotte  put  by  the  folds 
That  covered  up  her  feet, 
And  knelt, — beyond  the  arras' d  gloom 
And  the  hot  window's  dull  perfume, — 
Where  day  was  stillest  in  the  room. 

'  Queen  Mary,  hear,'  she  said,  *  and  say 

To  Jesus  the  Lord  Christ, 
This  bride's  new  joy,  which  He  confers, 
New  joy  to  many  ministers, 
And  many  griefs  are  bound  in  hers.' 
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The  bride  turned  in  her  chair,  and  hid 

Her  face  against  the  back, 
And  took  her  pearl- girt  elbows  in 
Her  hands,  and  could  not  yet  begin, 
But  shuddering,  uttered,  *  Urscelyn  !  ' 

Most  weak  she  was  ;  for  as  she  pressed 

Her  hand  against  her  throat, 
Along  the  arras  she  let  trail 
Her  face,  as  if  all  heart  did  fail, 
And  sat  with  shut  eyes,  dumb  and  pale. 

Amelotte  still  was  on  her  knees 
As  she  had  kneeled  to  pray. 
Deeming  her  sister  swooned,  she  thought, 
At  first,  some  succour  to  have  brought ; 
But  Aloyse  rocked,  as  one  distraught. 

She  would  have  pushed  the  lattice  wide 

To  gain  what  breeze  might  be  ; 
But  marking  that  no  leaf  once  beat 
The  outside  casement,  it  seemed  meet   * 
Not  to  bring  in  more  scent  and  heat. 

So  she  said  only :  *  Alo^se, 

Sister,  when  happened  it 
At  any  time  that  the  bride  came 
To  ill,  or  spoke  in  fear  of  shame, 
When  speaking  first  the  bridegroom's  name  ? 

A  bird  had  out  its  song  and  ceased 

Ere  the  bride  spoke.    At  length 
She  said  :  '  The  name  is  as  the  thing  : — 
Sin  hath  no  second  christening, 
And  shame  is  all  that  shame  can  bring. 

'  In  divers  places  many  an  while 
I  would  have  told  thee  this ; 
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But  faintness  took  me,  or  a  fit 
Like  fever.    God  would  not  permit 
That  I  should  change  thine  eyes  with  it. 

'  Yet  once  I  spoke,  hadst  thou  but  heard:— 

That  time  we  wandered  out 
All  the  sun's  hours,  but  missed  our  way 
When  evening  darkened,  and  so  lay 
The  whole  night  covered  up  in  hay. 

'  At  last.my  face  was  hidden  :  so, 
Having  God's  hint,  I  paused 
Not  long  ;  but  drew  myself  more  near 
Where  thou  wast  laid,  and  shook  off  fear, 
And  whispered  quick  into  thine  ear 

'  Something  of  the  whole  tale.     At  first 

I  lay  and  bit  my  hair 
For  the  sore  silence  thou  didst  keep  : 
Till,  as  thy  breath  came  long  and  deep, 
I  knew  that  thou  hadst  been  asleep. 

4  The  moon  was  covered,  but  the  stars 

Lasted  till  morning  broke. 
Awake,  thou  told'st  me  that  thy  dream 
Had  been  of  me, — that  all  did  seem 
At  jar, — but  that  it  was  a  dream. 

« I  knew  God's  hand  and  might  not  speak. 

After  that  night  I  kept 
Silence  and  let  the  record  swell : 
Till  now  there  is  much  more  to  tell 
Which  must  be  told  out  ill  or  well.' 

She  paused  then,  weary,  with  dry  lips 

Apart.     From  the  outside 
By  fits  there  boomed  a  dull  report 
From  where  i'  the  hanging  tennis-court 
The  bridegroom's  retinue  made  sport. 
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The  room  lay  still  in  dusty  glare, 

Having  no  sound  through  it 
Except  the  chirp  of  a  caged  bird 
That  came  and  ceased  :  and  if  she  stirred, 
Amelotte's  raiment  could  be  heard. 

Quoth  Amelotte  :  *  The  night  this  chanced 

Was  a  late  summer  night 
Last  year  !    What  secret,  for  Christ's  love, 
Keep'st  thou  since  then  ?    Mary  above  ! 
What  thing  is  this  thou  speakest  of  ? 

'  Mary  and  Christ !     Lest  when  'tis  told 

I  should  be  prone  to  wrath, — 
This  prayer  beforehand  !     How  she  errs 
Soe'er,  take  count  of  grief  like  hers, 
Whereof  the  days  are  turned  to  years  ! ' 

She  bowed  her  neck,  and  having  said, 

Kept  on  her  knees  to  hear ; 
And  then,  because  strained  thought  demands 
Quiet  before  it  understands, 
Darkened  her  eyesight  with  her  hands. 

So  when  at  last  her  sister  spoke, 

She  did  not  see  the  pain 
O'  the  mouth  nor  the  ashamed  eyes, 
But  marked  the  breath  that  came  in  sighs 
And  the  half-pausing  for  replies. 

This  was  the  bride's  sad  prelude-strain  : — 

« I'  the  convent  where  a  girl 
I  dwelt  till  near  my  womanhood, 
I  had  but  preachings  of  the  rood 
And  Aves  told  in  solitude 

*  To  spend  my  heart  on  :  and  my  hand 
Had  but  the  weary  skill 
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To  eke  out  upon  silken  cloth 

Christ's  visage,  or  the  long  bright  growth 

Of  Mary's  hair,  or  Satan  wroth. 

4  So  when  at  last  I  went,  and  thou, 

A  child  not  known  before, 
Didst  come  to  take  the  place  I  left,— 
My  limbs,  after  such  lifelong  theft 
Of  life,  could  be  but  little  deft 

4  In  all  that  ministers  delight 

To  noble  women :  I 

Had  learned  no  word  of  youth's  discourse, 
Nor  gazed  on  games  of  warriors, 
Nor  trained  a  hound,  nor  ruled  a  horse. 

*  Besides,  the  daily  life  i'  the  sun 

Made  me  at  first  hold  back. 
To  thee  this  came  at  once  ;  to  me 
It  crept  with  pauses  timidly  ; 
I  am  not  blithe  and  strong  like  thee. 

'  Yet  my  feet  liked  the  dances  well, 

The  songs  went  to  my  voice, 
The  music  made  me  shake  and  weep  ; 
And  often,  all  night  long,  my  sleep 
Gave  dreams  I  had  been  fain  to  keep. 

*  But  though  I  loved  not  holy  things, 

To  hear  them  scorned  brought  pain, — 
They  were  my  childhood  ;  and  these  dames 
Were  merely  perjured  in  saints'  names 
And  fixed  upon  saints'  days  for  games. 

*  And  sometimes  when  my  father  rode 

To  hunt  with  his  loud  friends, 
I  dared  not  bring  him  to  be  quaff  d, 
As  my  wont  was,  his  stirrup- draught, 
Because  they  jested  so  and  laugh'd. 
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*  At  last  one  day  my  brothers  said, 

"  The  girl  must  not  grow  thus, — 
Bring  her  a  jennet, — she  shall  ride." 
They  helped  my  mounting,  and  I  tried 
To  laugh  with  them  and  keep  their  side. 

*  But  brakes  were  rough  and  bents  were  steep 

Upon  our  path  that  day  : 
My  palfrey  threw  me  ;  and  I  went 
Upon  men's  shoulders  home,  sore  spent, 
While  the  chase  followed  up  the  scent. 

*  Our  shrift-father  (and  he  alone 

Of  all  the  household  there 
Had  skill  in  leechcraft,)  was  away 
When  I  reached  home.     I  tossed,  and  lay 
Sullen  with  anguish  the  whole  day. 

*  For  the  day  passed  ere  some  one  brought 

To  mind  that  in  the  hunt 
Rode  a  young  lord  she  named,  long  bred 
Among  the  priests,  whose  art  (she  said) 
Might  chance  to  stand  me  in  much  stead. 

'  I  bade  them  seek  and  summon  him  : 

But  long  ere  this,  the  chase 
Had  scattered,  and  he  was  not  found. 
I  lay  in  the  same  weary  stound, 
Therefore,  until  the  night  came  round. 

'  It  was  dead  night  and  near  on  twelve 

When  the  horse-tramp  at  length 
Beat  up  the  echoes  of  the  court : 
By  then,  my  feverish  breath  was  short 
With  pain  the  sense  could  scarce  support. 

'  My  fond  nurse  sitting  near  my  feet 
Rose  softly, — her  lamp's  flame 
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Held  in  her  hand,  lest  it  should  make 
My  heated  lids,  in  passing,  ache  ; 
And  she  passed  softly,  for  my  sake. 

*  Returning  soon,  she  brought  the  youth 

They  spoke  of.     Meek  he  seemed, 
But  good  knights  held  him  of  stout  heart. 
He  was  akin  to  us  in  part, 
And  bore  our  shield,  but  barred  athwart. 

4 1  now  remembered  to  have  seen 

His  face,  and  heard  him  praised 
For  letter-lore  and  medicine, 
Seeing  his  youth  was  nurtured  in 
Priests'  knowledge,  as  mine  own  had  been.' 

The  bride's  voice  did  not  weaken  here, 

Yet  by  her  sudden  pause 
She  seemed  to  look  for  questioning  ; 
Or  else  (small  need  though)  'twas  to  bring 
Well  to  her  mind  the  bygone  thing. 

Her  thought,  long  stagnant,  stirred  by  speech, 

Gave  her  a  sick  recoil ; 
As,  dip  thy  fingers  through  the  green 
That  masks  a  pool, — where  they  have  been 
The  naked  depth  is  black  between. 

Amelotte  kept  her  knees ;  her  face 

Was  shut  within  her  hands, 
As  it  had  been  throughout  the  tale ; 
Her  forehead's  whiteness  might  avail 
Nothing  to  say  if  she  were  pale. 

Although  the  lattice  had  dropped  loose, 

There  was  no  wind  ;  the  heat 
Being  so  at  rest  that  Amelotte 
Heard  far  beneath  the  plunge  and  float 
Of  a  hound  swimming  in  the  moat. 
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Some  minutes  since,  two  rooks  had  toiled 

Home  to  the  nests  that  crowned 
Ancestral  ash-trees.     Through  the  glare 
Beating  again,  they  seemed  to  tear 
With  that  thick  caw  the  woof  o'  the  air. 

But  else,  'twas  at  the  dead  of  noon 

Absolute  silence  ;  all, 

From  the  raised  bridge  and  guarded  sconce 
To  green -clad  places  of  pleasaunce 
Where  the  long  lake  was  white  with  swans. 

Amelotte  spoke  not  any  word 

Nor  moved  she  once ;  but  felt 
Between  her  hands  in  narrow  space 
Her  own  hot  breath  upon  her  face, 
And  kept  in  silence  the  same  place. 

Aloyse  did  not  hear  at  all 

The  sounds  without.     She  heard 
The  inward  voice  (past  help  obey'd) 
Which  might  not  slacken  nor  be  stay'd, 
But  urged  her  till  the  whole  were  said. 

Therefore  she  spoke  again  :  '  That  night 

But  little  could  be  done : 
My  foot,  held  in  my  nurse's  hands, 
He  swathed  up  needfully  in  bands, 
And  for  my  rest  gave  close  commands. 

'  I  slept  till  noon,  but  an  ill  sleep 

Of  dreams  :  through  all  that  day 
My  side  was  stiff  and  caught  the  breath ; 
Next  day,  such  pain  as  sickeneth 
Took  me,  and  I  was  nigh  to  death. 

1  Life  strove,  Death  claimed  me  for  his  own, 
Through  days  and  nights :  but  now 
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'Twas  the  good  father  tended  me, 
Having  returned.  Still,  I  did  see 
The  youth  I  spoke  of  constantly. 

*  For  he  would  with  my  brothers  come 

To  stay  beside  my  couch, 
And  fix  my  eyes  against  his  own, 
Noting  my  pulse ;  or  else  alone, 
To  sit  at  gaze  while  I  made  moan. 

4 (Some  nights  I  knew  he  kept  the  watch, 

Because  my  women  laid 
The  rushes  thick  for  his  steel  shoes.) 
Through  many  days  this  pain  did  use 
The  life  God  would  not  let  me  lose. 

'  At  length,  with  my  good  nurse  to  aid, 

I  could  walk  forth  again  : 
And  still,  as  one  who  broods  or  grieves, 
At  noons  I'd  meet  him  and  at  eves, 
With  idle  feet  that  drove  the  leaves. 

'  The  day  when  I  first  walked  alone 
Was  thinned  in  grass  and  leaf, 
And  yet  a  goodly  day  o'  the  year : 
The  last  bird's  cry  upon  mine  ear 
Left  my  brain  weak,  it  was  so  clear. 

*  The  tears  were  sharp  within  mine  eyes. 

I  sat  down,  being  glad, 
And  wept ;  but  stayed  the  sudden  flow 
Anon,  for  footsteps  that  fell  slow  ; 
'Twas  that  youth  passed  me,  bowing  low. 

*  He  passed  me  without  speech  ;  but  when, 

At  least  an  hour  gone  by, 
Rethreading  the  same  covert,  he 
Saw  I  was  still  beneath  the  tree, 
He  spoke  and  sat  him  down  with  me. 
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*  Little  we  said  ;  nor  one  heart  heard 

Even  what  was  said  within  ; 
And,  faltering  some  farewell,  I  soon 
Rose  up ;  but  then  i'  the  autumn  noon 
My  feeble  brain  whirled  like  a  swoon. 

«  He  made  me  sit.     "  Cousin,  I  grieve 

Your  sickness  stays  by  you." 
"  I  would,"  said  I,  "  that  you  did  err 
So  grieving.    I  am  wearier 
Than  death,  of  the  sickening  dying  year." 

«  He  answered :  "  If  your  weariness 

Accepts  a  remedy, 
I  hold  one  and  can  give  it  you." 
I  gazed :  "  What  ministers  thereto, 
Be  sure,"  I  said,  "  that  I  will  do." 

'  He  went  on  quickly  : — 'Twas  a  cure 

He  had  not  ever  named 
Unto  our  kin  lest  they  should  stint 
Their  favour,  for  some  foolish  hint 
Of  wizardry  or  magic  in't : 

'  But  that  if  he  were  let  to  come 
Within  my  bower  that  night, 
(My  women  still  attending  me, 
He  said,  while  he  remain'd  there,)  he 
Could  teach  me  the  cure  privily. 

( I  bade  him  come  that  night.    He  came  ; 

But  little  in  his  speech 
Was  cure  or  sickness  spoken  of, 
Only  a  passionate  fierce  love 
That  clamoured  upon  God  above. 

*  My  women  wondered,  leaning  close 

Aloof.    At  mine  own  heart 
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I  think  great  wonder  was  not  stirr'd. 

I  dared  not  listen,  yet  I  heard 

His  tangled  speech,  word  within  word. 

•  He  craved  my  pardon  first, — all  else 

Wild  tumult.     In  the  end 
He  remained  silent  at  my  feet 
Fumbling  the  rushes.     Strange  quick  heat 
Made  all  the  blood  of  my  life  meet. 

4  And  lo  !  I  loved  him.     I  but  said, 

If  he  would  leave  me  then, 
His  hope  some  future  might  forecast. 
His  hot  lips  stung  my  hand :  at  last 
My  damsels  led  him  forth  in  haste.' 

The  bride  took  breath  to  pause  ;  and  turned 

Her  gaze  where  Amelotte 
Knelt, — the  gold  hair  upon  her  back 
Quite  still  in  all  its  threads,— the  track 
Of  her  still  shadow  sharp  and  black. 

That  listening  without  sight  had  grown 

To  stealthy  dread ;  and  now 
That  the  one  sound  she  had  to  mark 
Left  her  alone  too,  she  was  stark 
Afraid,  as  children  in  the  dark. 

Her  fingers  felt  her  temples  beat ; 
Then  came  that  brain -sickness 
Which  thinks  to  scream,  and  murmureth  ; 
And  pent  between  her  hands,  the  breath 
Was  damp  against  her  face  like  death. 

Her  arms  both  fell  at  once  ;  but  when 

She  gasped  upon  the  light, 
Her  sense  returned.     She  would  have  pray'd 
To  change  whatever  words  still  stay'd 
Behind,  but  felt  there  was  no  aid. 
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So  she  rose  up,  and  having  gone 

Within  the  window's  arch 
Once  more,  she  sat  there,  all  intent 
On  torturing  doubts,  and  once  more  bent 
To  hear,  in  mute  bewilderment. 

But  Aloyse  still  paused.    Thereon 

Amelotte  gathered  voice 
In  somewise  from  the  torpid  fear 
Coiled  round  her  spirit.    Low  but  clear 
She  said  :  *  Speak,  sister  ;  for  I  hear.' 

But  Aloyse  threw  up  her  neck 

And  called  the  name  of  God  : — 
*  Judge,  God,  'twixt  her  and  me  to-day ! 
She  knows  how  hard  this  is  to  say, 
Yet  will  not  have  one  word  away.' 

Her  sister  was  quite  silent.    Then 

Afresh : — *  Not  she,  dear  Lord  ! 
Thou  be  my  judge,  on  Thee  I  call ! ' 
She  ceased, — her  forehead  smote  the  wall 
4  Is  there  a  God,'  she  said,  '  at  all  ?  ' 

Amelotte  shuddered  at  the  soul, 

But  did  not  speak.    The  pause 
Was  long  this  time.    At  length  the  bride 
Pressed  her  hand  hard  against  her  side, 
And  trembling  between  shame  and  pride 

Said  by  fierce  effort :  *  From  that  night 

Often  at  nights  we  met : 
That  night  his  passion  could  but  rave  : 
The  next,  what  grace  his  lips  did  crave 
I  knew  not,  but  I  know  I  gave.' 

Where  Amelotte  was  sitting,  all 
The  light  and  warmth  of  day 
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Were  so  upon  her  without  shade 

That  the  thing  seemed  by  sunshine  made 

Most  foul  and  wanton  to  be  said. 

She  would  have  questioned  more,  and  known 

The  whole  truth  at  its  worst, 
But  held  her  silent,  in  mere  shame 
Of  day.     'Twas  only  these  words  came  : — 
'  Sister,  thou  hast  not  said  his  name.' 

4  Sister,'  quoth  Aloyse,  '  thou  know'st 

His  name.     I  said  that  he 
Was  in  a  manner  of  our  kin. 
Waiting  the  title  he  might  win, 
They  called  him  the  Lord  Urscelyn.' 

The  bridegroom's  name,  to  Amelotte 

Daily  familiar, — heard 
Thus  in  this  dreadful  history, — 
Was  dreadful  to  her  ;  as  might  be 
Thine  own  voice  speaking  unto  thee. 

The  day's  mid  hour  was  almost  full ; 

Upon  the  dial-plate 
The  angel's  sword  stood  near  at  One. 
An  hour's  remaining  yet ;  the  sun 
Will  not  decrease  till  all  be  done. 

Through  the  bride's  lattice  there  crept  in 

At  whiles  (from  where  the  train 
Of  minstrels,  till  the  marriage-call, 
Loitered  at  windows  of  the  wall,) 
Stray  lute-notes,  sweet  and  musical. 

They  clung  in  the  green  growths  and  moss 

Against  the  outside  stone ; 
Low  like  dirge-wail  or  requiem 
They  murmured,  lost  'twixt  leaf  and  stem  : 
There  was  no  wind  to  carry  them. 
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Amelotte  gathered  herself  back 

Into  the  wide  recess 
That  the  sun  flooded  :  it  o'erspread 
Like  flame  the  hair  upon  her  head 
And  fringed  her  face  with  burning  red. 

All  things  seemed  shaken  and  at  change : 

A  silent  place  o'  the  hills 
She  knew,  into  her  spirit  came : 
Within  herself  she  said  its  name 
And  wondered  was  it  still  the  same. 

The  bride  (whom  silence  goaded)  now 

Said  strongly, — her  despair 
By  stubborn  will  kept  underneath : — 
'  Sister,  'twere  well  thou  didst  not  breathe 
That  curse  of  thine.    Give  me  my  wreath.' 

*  Sister,'  said  Amelotte,  *  abide 

In  peace.     Be  God  thy  judge, 
As  thou  hast  said  — not  I.    For  me, 
I  merely  will  thank  God  that  he 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  loveth  thee.' 

Then  Aloyse  lay  back,  and  laughed 

With  wan  lips  bitterly, 
Saying,  *  Nay,  thank  thou  God  for  this, — 
That  never  any  soul  like  his 
Shall  have  its  portion  where  love  is.' 

Weary  of  wonder,  Amelotte 

Sat  silent :  she  would  ask 
No  more,  though  all  was  unexplained : 
She  was  too  weak ;  the  ache  still  pained 
Her  eyes, — her  forehead's  pulse  remained. 

The  silence  lengthened.    Aloyse 
Was  fain  to  turn  her  face 
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Apart,  to  where  the  arras  told 
Two  Testaments,  the  New  and  Old, 
In  shapes  and  meanings  manifold. 

One  solace  that  was  gained,  she  hid. 

Her  sister,  from  whose  curse 
Her  heart  recoiled,  had  blessed  instead : 
Yet  would  not  her  pride  have  it  said 
How  much  the  blessing  comforted. 

Only,  on  looking  round  again 

After  some  while,  the  face 
Which  from  the  arras  turned  away 
Was  more  at  peace  and  less  at  bay 
With  shame  than  it  had  been  that  day. 

She  spoke  right  on,  as  if  no  pause 

Had  come  between  her  speech : 
1  That  year  from  warmth  grew  bleak  and  pass'd,' 
She  said ;  '  the  days  from  first  to  last 
How  slow, — woe's  me !  the  nights  how  fast ! 

*  From  first  to  last  it  was  not  known : 

My  nurse,  and  of  my  train 
Some  four  or  five,  alone  could  tell 
What  terror  kept  inscrutable : 
There  was  good  need  to  guard  it  well. 

*  Not  the  guilt  only  made  the  shame, 

But  he  was  without  land 
And  born  amiss.     He  had  but  come 
To  train  his  youth  here  at  our  home, 
And,  being  man,  depart  therefrom. 

*  Of  the  whole  time  each  single  day 

Brought  fear  and  great  unrest : 
It  seemed  that  all  would  not  avail 
Some  once, — that  my  close  watch  would  fail. 
And  some  sign,  somehow,  tell  the  tale. 
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4  The  noble  maidens  that  I  knew, 

My  fellows,  oftentimes 
Midway  in  talk  or  sport,  would  look 
A  wonder  which  my  fears  mistook, 
To  see  how  I  turned  faint  and  shook. 

*  They  had  a  game  of  cards,  where  each 

By  painted  arms  might  find 
What  knight  she  should  be  given  to. 
Ever  with  trembling  hand  I  threw 
Lest  I  should  learn  the  thing  I  knew. 

*  And  once  it  came.    And  Aure  d'Honvaulx 

Held  up  the  bended  shield 
And  laughed :  "  Gramercy  for  our  share ! — 
If  to  our  bridal  we  but  fare 
To  smutch  the  blazon  that  we  bear !  " 

1  But  proud  Denise  de  Villenbois 

Kissed  me,  and  gave  her  wench 
The  card,  and  said  :  "  If  in  these  bowers 
You  women  play  at  paramours, 
You  must  not  mix  your  game  with  ours." 

*  And  one  upcast  it  from  her  hand  : 

"  Lo  !  see  how  high  he'll  soar !  " 
And  then  their  laugh  was  bitterest ; 
For  the  wind  veered  at  fate's  behest 
And  blew  it  back  into  my  breast. 

*  Oh !  if  I  met  him  in  the  day 

Or  heard  his  voice, — at  meals 
Or  at  the  Mass  or  through  the  hall, — 
A  look  turned  towards  me  would  appal 
My  heart  by  seeming  to  know  all. 

*  Yet  I  grew  curious  of  my  shame, 

And  sometimes  in  the  church, 
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On  hearing  such  a  sin  rebuked, 
Have  held  my  girdle-glass  unhooked 
To  see  how  such  a  woman  looked. 

'  But  if  at  night  he  did  not  come, 

I  lay  all  deadly  cold 
To  think  they  might  have  smitten  sore 
And  slain  him,  and  as  the  night  wore, 
His  corpse  be  lying  at  my  door. 

*  And  entering  or  going  forth, 

Our  proud  shield  o'er  the  gate 
Seemed  to  arraign  my  shrinking  eyes. 
With  tremors  and  unspoken  lies 
The  year  went  past  me  in  this  wise. 

1  About  the  spring  of  the  next  year 

An  ailing  fell  on  me  ; 
(I  had  been  stronger  till  the  spring ;) 
'Twas  mine  old  sickness  gathering, 
I  thought ;  but  'twas  another  thing. 

' 1  had  such  yearnings  as  brought  tears. 

And  a  wan  dizziness : 
Motion,  like  feeling,  grew  intense  ; 
Sight  was  a  haunting  evidence 
And  sound  a  pang  that  snatched  the  sense. 

*  It  now  was  hard  on  that  great  ill 

Which  lost  our  wealth  from  us 
And  all  our  lands.    Accursed  be 
The  peevish  fools  of  liberty 
Who  will  not  let  themselves  be  free  ! 

1  The  Prince  was  fled  into  the  west : 

A  price  was  on  his  blood, 
But  he  was  safe.    To  us  his  friends 
He  left  that  ruin  which  attends 
The  strife  against  God's  secret  ends. 
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*  The  league  dropped  all  asunder, — lord, 

Gentle  and  serf.    Our  house 
Was  marked  to  fall.    And  a  day  came 
When  half  the  wealth  that  propped  our  name 
Went  from  us  in  a  wind  of  flame. 

*  Six  hours  I  lay  upon  the  wall 

And  saw  it  burn.     But  when 
It  clogged  the  day  in  a  black  bed 
Of  louring  vapour,  I  was  led 
Down  to  the  postern,  and  we  fled. 

'  But  ere  we  fled,  there  was  a  voice 

Which  I  heard  speak,  and  say 
That  many  of  our  friends,  to  shun 
Our  fate,  had  left  us  and  were  gone, 
And  that  Lord  Urscelyn  was  one. 

*  That  name,  as  was  its  wont,  made  sight 

And  hearing  whirl.     I  gave 
No  heed  but  only  to  the  name  : 
I  held  my  senses,  dreading  them. 
And  was  at  strife  to  look  the  same. 

'  We  rode  and  rode.    As  the  speed  grew, 

The  growth  of  some  vague  curse 
Swarmed  in  my  brain.     It  seemed  to  me 
Numbed  by  the  swiftness,  but  would  be — 
That  still — clear  knowledge  certainly. 

«  Night  lapsed.    At  dawn  the  sea  was  there 

And  the  sea-wind  :  afar  , 

The  ravening  surge  was  hoarse  and  loud, 
And  underneath  the  dim  dawn -cloud 
Each  stalking  wave  shook  like  a  shroud. 

«  From  my  drawn  litter  I  looked  out 
Unto  the  swarthy  sea, 
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And  knew.    That  voice,  which  late  had  cross 'd 
Mine  ears,  seemed  with  the  foam  uptoss'd  : 
I  knew  that  Urscelyn  was  lost. 

*  Then  I  spake  all :  I  turned  on  one 

And  on  the  other  and  spake  : 
My  curse  laughed  in  me  to  behold 
Their  eyes  :  I  sat  up,  stricken  cold, 
Mad  of  my  voice  till  all  was  told. 

*  Oh  !  of  my  brothers,  Hugues  was  mute, 

And  Gilles  was  wild  and  loud, 
And  Raoul  strained  abroad  his  face 
As  if  his  gnashing  wrath  could  trace 
Even  there  the  prey  that  it  must  chase. 

«  And  round  me  murmured  all  our  train, 
Hoarse  as  the  hoarse-tongued  sea  ; 
Till  Hugues  from  silence  louring  woke, 
And  cried  :  "  What  ails  the  foolish  folk  ? 
Know  ye  not  frenzy's  lightning- stroke  ?  " 

*  But  my  stern  father  came  to  them 

And  quelled  them  with  his  look, 
Silent  and  deadly  pale.    Anon 
I  knew  that  we  were  hastening  on, 
My  litter  closed  and  the  light  gone. 

*  And  I  remember  all  that  day 

The  barren  bitter  wind 
Without,  and  the  sea's  moaning  there 
That  I  first  moaned  with  unaware, 
And  when  I  knew,  shook  down  my  hair. 

*  Few  followed  us  or  faced  our  flight : 

Once  only  I  could  hear, 
Far  in  the  front,  loud  scornful  words, 
And  cries  I  knew  of  hostile  lords, 
And  crash  of  spears  and  grind  of  swords. 
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'  It  was  soon  ended.     On  that  day 
Before  the  light  had  changed 
We  reached  our  refuge  ;  miles  of  rock 
Bulwarked  for  war  ;  whose  strength  might  mock 
Sky,  sea,  or  man,  to  storm  or  shock. 

'  Listless  and  feebly  conscious,  I 

Lay  far  within  the  night 
Awake.    The  many  pains  incurred 
That  day, — the  whole,  said,  seen  or  heard, — 
Stayed  by  in  me  as  things  deferred. 

1  Not  long.    At  dawn  I  slept.     In  dreams 

All  was  passed  through  afresh 
From  end  to  end.    As  the  morn  heaved 
Towards  noon,  I,  waking  sore  aggrieved, 
That  I  might  die,  cursed  God,  and  lived. 

'  Many  days  went,  and  I  saw  none 

Except  my  women.     They 
Calmed  their  wan  faces,  loving  me ; 
And  when  they  wept,  lest  I  should  see, 
Would  chaunt  a  desolate  melody. 

*  Panic  unthreatened  shook  my  blood 

Each  sunset,  all  the  slow 
Subsiding  of  the  turbid  light. 
I  would  rise,  sister,  as  I  might, 
And  bathe  my  forehead  through  the  night 

*  To  elude  madness.    The  stark  walls 

Made  chill  the  mirk  :  and  when 
We  oped  our  curtains,  to  resume 
Sun -sickness  after  long  sick  gloom, 
The  withering  sea- wind  walked  the  room. 

'  Through  the  gaunt  windows  the  great  gales 
Bore  in  the  tattered  clumps 
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Of  waif- weed  and  the  tamarisk-boughs  ; 
And  sea-mews,  'mid  the  storm's  carouse, 
Were  flung,  wild- clamouring,  in  the  house. 

*  My  hounds  I  had  not ;  and  my  hawk, 

Which  they  had  saved  for  me, 
Wanting  the  sun  and  rain  to  beat 
His  wings,  soon  lay  with  gathered  feet ; 
And  my  flowers  faded,  lacking  heat. 

'  Such  still  were  griefs :  for  grief  was  still 

A  separate  sense,  untouched 
Of  that  despair  which  had  become 
My  life.     Great  anguish  could  benumb 
My  soul, — my  heart  was  quarrelsome. 

4  Time  crept.     Upon  a  day  at  length 

My  kinsfolk  sat  with  me  : 
That  which  they  asked  was  bare  and  plain  : 
I  answered  :  the  whole  bitter  strain 
Was  again  said,  and  heard  again. 

*  Fierce  Rapul  snatched  his  sword,  and  turned 

The  point  against  my  breast. 
I  bared  it,  smiling  :  "  To  the  heart 
Strike  home,"  I  said  ;  "  another  dart 
Wreaks  hourly  there  a  deadlier  smart." 

'  'Twas  then  my  sire  struck  down  the  sword, 

And  said  with  shaken  lips : 
"  She  from  whom  all  of  you  receive 
Your  life,  so  smiled ;  and  I  forgive." 
Thus,  for  my  mother's  sake,  I  live. 

1  But  I,  a  mother  even  as  she, 

Turned  shuddering  to  the  wall : 
For  I  said  :  "  Great  God  !  and  what  would- 1  do, 
When  to  the  sword,  with  the  thing  I  knew, 
I  offered  not  one  life  but  two  !  " 
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*  Then  I  fell  back  from  them,  and  lay 

Outwearied.     My  tired  sense 
Soon  filmed  and  settled,  and  like  stone 
I  slept ;  till  something  made  me  moan, 
And  I  woke  up  at  night  alone. 

*  I  woke  at  midnight,  cold  and  dazed  ; 

Because  I  found  myself 
Seated  upright,  with  bosom  bare, 
Upon  my  bed,  combing  my  hair, 
Ready  to  go,  I  knew  not  where. 

4  It  dawned  light  day, — the  last  of  those 

Long  months  of  longing  days. 
That  noon,  the  change  was  wrought  on  me 
In  somewise, — nought  to  hear  or  see, — 
Only  a  trance  and  agony.' 

The  bride's  voice  failed  her,  from  no  will 

To  pause.    The  bridesmaid  leaned, 
And  where  the  window-panes  were  white, 
Looked  for  the  day :  she  knew  not  quite 
If  there  were  either  day  or  night. 

It  seemed  to  Aloyse  that  the  whole 

Day's  weight  lay  back  on  her 
Like  lead.    The  hours  that  did  remain 
Beat  their  dry  wings  upon  her  brain 
Once  in  mid -flight,  and  passed  again. 

There  hung  a  cage  of  burnt  perfumes 

In  the  recess :  but  these, 
For  some  hours,  weak  against  the  sun, 
Had  simmered  in  white  ash.     From  One 
The  second  quarter  was  begun. 

They  had  not  heard  the  stroke.    The  air, 
Though  altered  with  no  wind, 
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Breathed  now  by  pauses,  so  to  say  : 
Each  breath  was  time  that  went  away,— 
Each  pause  a  minute  of  the  day. 

I'  the  almonry,  the  almoner, 

Hard  by,  had  just  dispensed 
Church-dole  and  march-dole.     High  and  wide 
Now  rose  the  shout  of  thanks,  which  cried 
On  God  that  He  should  bless  the  bride. 

Its  echo  thrilled  within  their  feet, 

And  in  the  furthest  rooms 
Was  heard,  where  maidens  flushed  and  gay 
Wove  with  stooped  necks  the  wreaths  alway 
Fair  for  the  virgin's  marriage-day. 

The  mother  leaned  along,  in  thought 

After  her  child  ;  till  tears, 
Bitter,  not  like  a  wedded  girl's, 
Fell  down  her  breast  along  her  curls, 
And  ran  in  the  close  work  of  pearls. 

The  speech  ached  at  her  heart.     She  said  : 

'  Sweet  Mary,  do  thou  plead 
This  hour  with  thy  most  blessed  Son 
To  let  these  shameful  words  atone, 
That  I  may  die  when  I  have  done.' 

The  thought  ached  at  her  soul.     Yet  now : — 

•  Itself— that  life '  (she  said,) 
'  Out  of  my  weary  life — when  sense 
Unclosed,  was  gone.    What  evil  men's 
Most  evil  hands  had  borne  it  thence 

*  I  knew,  and  cursed  them.     Still  in  sleep 

I  have  my  child ;  and  pray 
To  know  if  it  indeed  appear 
As  in  my  dream's  perpetual  sphere, 
That  I — death  reached — may  seek  it  there. 
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4  Sleeping,  I  wept ;  though  until  dark 

A  fever  dried  mine  eyes 
Kept  open  ;  save  when  a  tear  might 
Be  forced  from  the  mere  ache  of  sight. 
And  I  nursed  hatred  day  and  night. 

1  Aye,  and  I  sought  revenge  by  spells ; 

And  vainly  many  a  time 
Have  laid  my  face  into  the  lap 
Of  a  wise  woman,  and  heard  clap 
Her  thunder,  the  fiend's  juggling  trap. 

*  At  length  I  feared  to  curse  them,  lest 

From  evil  lips  the  curse 
Should  be  a  blessing ;  and  would  sit 
Rocking  myself  and  stifling  it 
With  babbled  jargon  of  no  wit. 

*  But  this  was  not  at  first :  the  days 

And  weeks  made  frenzied  months 
Before  this  came.     My  curses,  pil'd 
Then  with  each  hour  unreconcil'd, 
Still  wait  for  those  who  took  my  child.' 

She  stopped,  grown  fainter.     *  Amelotte, 

Surely,'  she  said,  *  this  sun 
Sheds  judgment- fire  from  the  fierce  south : 
It  does  not  let  me  breathe :  the  drouth 
Is  like  sand  spread  within  my  mouth.' 

The  bridesmaid  rose.     I'  the  outer  glare 
Gleamed  her  pale  cheeks,  and  eyes 
Sore  troubled ;  and  aweary  weigh' d 
Her  brows  just  lifted  out  of  shade ; 
And  the  light  jarred  within  her  head. 

'Mid  flowers  fair-heaped  there  stood  a  bowl 
With  water.     She  therein 
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Through  eddying  bubbles  slid  a  cup, 
And  offered  it,  being  risen  up, 
Close  to  her  sister's  mouth,  to  sup. 

The  freshness  dwelt  upon  her  sense, 

Yet  did  not  the  bride  drink ; 
But  she  dipped  in  her  hand  anon 
And  cooled  her  temples ;  and  all  wan 
With  lids  that  held  their  ache,  went  on. 

1  Through  those  dark  watches  of  my  woe, 

Time,  an  ill  plant,  had  waxed 
Apace.    That  year  was  finished.     Dumb 
And  blind,  life's  wheel  with  earth's  had  come 
Whirled  round  :  and  we  might  seek  our  home. 

*  Our  wealth  was  rendered  back,  with  wealth 

Snatched  from  our  foes.    The  house 
Had  more  than  its  old  strength  and  fame  : 
But  still  'neath  the  fair  outward  claim 
I  rankled, — a  fierce  core  of  shame. 

1  It  chilled  me  from  their  eyes  and  lips 

Upon  a  night  of  those 
First  days  of  triumph,  as  I  gazed 
Listless  and  sick,  or  scarcely  raised 
My  face  to  mark  the  sports  they  praised. 

*  The  endless  changes  of  the  dance 

Bewildered  me  :  the  tones 
Of  lute  and  cithern  struggled  tow'rds 
Some  sense  ;  and  still  in  the  last  chords 
The  music  seemed  to  sing  wild  words. 

*  My  shame  possessed  me  in  the  light 

And  pageant,  till  I  swooned. 
But  from  that  hour  I  put  my  shame 
From  me,  and  cast  it  over  them 
By  God's  command  and  in  God's  name 
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*  For  my  child's  bitter  sake.     O  thou 

Once  felt  against  my  heart 
With  longing  of  the  eyes, — a  pain 
Since  to  my  heart  for  ever,— then 
Beheld  not,  and  not  felt  again  !  ' 

She  scarcely  paused,  continuing  : — 

4  That  year  drooped  weak  in  March  ; 
And  April,  finding  the  streams  dry, 
Choked,  with  no  rain,  in  dust :  the  sky 
Shall  not  be  fainter  this  July. 

4  Men  sickened  ;  beasts  lay  without  strength, 

The  year  died  in  the  land. 
But  I,  already  desolate, 
Said  merely,  sitting  down  to  wait, — 
"  The  seasons  change  and  Time  wears  late." 

*  For  I  had  my  hard  secret  told, 

In  secret,  to  a  priest ; 
With  him  I  communed  ;  and  he  said 
The  world's  soul,  for  its  sins,  was  sped, 
And  the  sun's  courses  numbered. 

*  The  year  slid  like  a  corpse  afloat : 

None  trafficked, — who  had  bread 
Did  eat.    That  year  our  legions,  come 
Thinned  from  the  place  of  war,  at  home 
Found  busier  death,  more  burdensome. 

« Tidings  and  rumours  came  with  them, 

The  first  for  months.    The  chiefs 
Sat  daily  at  our  board,  and  in 
Their  speech  were  names  of  friend  and  kin  : 
One  day  they  spoke  of  Urscelyn. 

*  The  words  were  light,  among  the  rest : 

Quick  glance  my  brothers  sent 
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To  sift  the  speech  ;  and  I,  struck  through, 
Sat  sick  and  giddy  in  full  view  : 
Yet  did  none  gaze,  so  many  knew. 

*  Because  in  the  beginning,  much 

Had  caught  abroad,  through  them 
That  heard  my  clamour  on  the  coast : 
But  two  were  hanged  ;  and  then  the  most 
Held  silence  wisdom,  as  thou  know'st. 

«  That  year  the  convent  yielded  thee 

Back  to  our  home  ;  and  thou 
Then  knew'st  not  how  I  shuddered  cold 
To  kiss  thee,  seeming  to  enfold 
To  my  changed  heart  myself  of  old. 

Then  there  was  showing  thee  the  house, 

So  many  rooms  and  doors  ; 
Thinking  the  while  how  thou  wouldst  start 
If  once  I  flung  the  doors  apart 
Of  one  dull  chamber  in  my  heart. 

'  And  yet  I  longed  to  open  it ; 

And  often  in  that  year 
Of  plague  and  want,  when  side  by  side 
We've  knelt  to  pray  with  them  that  died, 
My  prayer  was,  "  Show  her  what  I  hide  !  "  ' 


END    OF    PART    I. 


THE    DAY-DREAM 

(For  a  Picture) 

The  thronged  boughs  of  the  shadowy  sycamore 
Still  bear  young  leaflets  half  the  summer  through  ; 
From  when  the  robin  'gainst  the  unhidden  blue 

Perched  dark,  till  now,  deep  in  the  leafy  core, 

The  embowered  throstle's  urgent  wood-notes  soar 
Through  summer  silence.     Still  the  leaves  come  new 
Yet  never  rosy- sheathed  as  tKose  which  drew 

Their  spiral  tongues  from  spring-buds  heretofore. 

Within  the  branching  shade  of  Reverie 

Dreams  even  may  spring  till  autumn  ;  yet  none  be 

Like  woman's  budding  day-clream  spirit-fann'd. 
Lo  !  tow'rd  deep  skies,  not  deeper  than  her  look, 
She  dreams  ;  till  now  on  her  forgotten  book 

Drops  the  forgotten  blossom  from  her  hand. 


A     LAST     CONFESSION 

(Regno  Lombardo-Veneto,  1848) 


Our  Lombard  country- girls  along  the  coast 
Wear  daggers  in  their  garters  :  for  they  know 
That  they  might  hate  another  girl  to  death 
Or  meet  a  German  lover.     Such  a  knife 
I  bought  her,  with  a  hilt  of  horn  and  pearl. 

Father,  you  cannot  know  of  all  my  thoughts 
That  day  in  going  to  meet  her, — that  last  day 
For  the  last  time,  she  said  ; — of  all  the  love 
And  all  the  hopeless  hope  that  she  might  change 
And  go  back  with  me.    Ah !  and  everywhere, 
At  places  we  both  knew  along  the  road, 
Some  fresh  shape  of  herself  as  once  she  was 
Grew  present  at  my  side  ;  until  it  seemed — 
So  close  they  gathered  round  me — they  would  all 
Be  with  me  when  I  reached  the  spot  at  last, 
To  plead  my  cause  with  her  against  herself 
So  changed.     O  Father,  if  you  knew  all  this 
You  cannot  know,  then  you  would  know  too,  Father, 
And  only  then,  if  God  can  pardon  me. 
What  can  be  told  I'll  tell,  if  you  will  hear. 

I  passed  a  village -fair  upon  my  road, 
And  thought,  being  empty-handed,  I  would  take 
Some  little  present :  such  might  prove,  I  said, 
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Either  a  pledge  between  us,  or  (God  help  me !) 
A  parting  gift.    And  there  it  was  I  bought 
The  knife  I  spoke  of,  such  as  women  wear. 

That  day,  some  three  hours  afterwards,  I  found 
For  certain,  it  must  be  a  parting  gift. 
And,  standing  silent  now  at  last,  I  looked 
Into  her  scornful  face  ;  and  heard  the  sea 
Still  trying  hard  to  din  into  my  ears 
Some  speech  it  knew  which  still  might  change  her  heart, 
If  only  it  could  make  me  understand. 
One  moment  thus.    Another,  and  her  face 
Seemed  further  off  than  the  last  line  of  sea, 
So  that  I  thought,  if  now  she  were  to  speak 
I  could  not  hear  her.    Then  again  I  knew 
All,  as  we  stood  together  on  the  sand 
At  Iglio,  in  the  first  thin  shade  o'  the  hills. 

'  Take  it,'  I  said,  and  held  it  out  to  her, 
While  the  hilt  glanced  within  my  trembling  hold  ; 
*  Take  it  and  keep  it  for  my  sake/  I  said. 
Her  neck  unbent  not,  neither  did  her  eyes 
Move,  nor  her  foot  left  beating  of  the  sand  ; 
Only  she  put  it  by  from  her  and  laughed. 

Father,  you  hear  my  speech  and  not  her  laugh ; 
But  God  heard  that.    Will  God  remember  all  ? 

It  was  another  laugh  than  the  sweet  sound 
Which  rose  from  her  sweet  childish  heart,  that  day 
Eleven  years  before,  when  first  I  found  her 
Alone  upon  the  hill-side  ;  and  her  curls 
Shook  down  in  the  warm  grass  as  she  looked  up 
Out  of  her  curls  in  my  eyes  bent  to  hers. 
She  might  have  served  a  painter  to  pourtray 
That  heavenly  child  which  in  the  latter  days 
Shall  walk  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb. 
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I  had  been  for  nights  in  hiding,  worn  and  sick 

And  hardly  fed ;  and  so  her  words  at  first 

Seemed  fitful  like  the  talking  of  the  trees 

And  voices  in  the  air  that  knew  my  name. 

And  I  remember  that  I  sat  me  down 

Upon  the  slope  with  her,  and  thought  the  world 

Must  be  all  over  or  had  never  been, 

We  seemed  there  so  alone.    And  soon  she  told  me 

Her  parents  both  were  gone  away  from  her. 

I  thought  perhaps  she  meant  that  they  had  died ; 

But  when  I  asked  her  this,  she  looked  again 

Into  my  face  and  said  that  yestereve 

They  kissed  her  long,  and  wept  and  made  her  weep, 

And  gave  her  all  the  bread  they  had  with  them, 

And  then  had  gone  together  up  the  hill 

Where  we  were  sitting  now,  and  had  walked  on 

Into  the  great  red  light ;  '  and  so,'  she  said, 

*  I  have  come  up  here  too  ;  and  when  this  evening 

They  step  out  of  the  light  as  they  stepped  in, 

I  shall  be  here  to  kiss  them.'    And  she  laughed. 

Then  I  bethought  me  suddenly  of  the  famine ; 
And  how  the  church-steps  throughout  all  the  town, 
When  last  I  had  been  there  a  month  ago, 
Swarmed  with  starved  folk ;   and  how  the  bread  was 

weighed 

By  Austrians  armed ;  and  women  that  I  knew 
For  wives  and  mothers  walked  the  public  street, 
Saying  aloud  that  if  their  husbands  feared 
To  snatch  the  children's  food,  themselves  would  stay 
Till  they  had  earned  it  there.     So  then  this  child 
Was  piteous  to  me  ;  for  all  told  me  then 
Her  parents  must  have  left  her  to  God's  chance, 
To  man's  or  to  the  Church's  charity, 
Because  of  the  great  famine,  rather  than 
To  watch  her  growing  thin  between  their  knees. 
With  that,  God  took  my  mother's  voice  and  spoke, 
And  sights  and  sounds  came  back  and  things  long  since, 
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And  all  my  childhood  found  me  on  the  hills  ; 
And  so  I  took  her  with  me. 

I  was  young, 

Scarce  man  then,  Father  :  but  the  cause  which  gave 
The  wounds  I  die  of  now  had  brought  me  then 
Some  wounds  already ;  and  I  lived  alone, 
As  any  hiding  hunted  man  must  live. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  keep  a  child 
In  safety ;  for  herself  it  was  not  safe, 
And  doubled  my  own  danger  :  but  I  knew 
That  God  would  help  me. 

Yet  a  little  while 

Pardon  me,  Father,  if  I  pause.     I  think 
I  have  been  speaking  to  you  of  some  matters 
There  was  no  need  to  speak  of,  have  I  not  ? 
You  do  not  know  how  clearly  those  things  stood 
Within  my  mind,  which  I  have  spoken  of, 
Nor  how  they  strove  for  utterance.     Life  all  past 
Is  like  the  sky  when  the  sun  sets  in  it, 
Clearest  where  furthest  off. 

I  told  you  how 

She  scorned  my  parting  gift  and  laughed.    And  yet 
A  woman's  laugh's  another  thing  sometimes : 
I  think  they  laugh  in  Heaven.     I  know  last  night 
I  dreamed  I  saw  into  the  garden  of  God, 
Where  women  walked  whose  painted  images 
I  have  seen  with  candles  round  them  in  the  church. 
They  bent  this  way  and  that,  one  to  another, 
Playing  :  and  over  the  long  golden  hair 
Of  each  there  floated  like  a  ring  of  fire 
Which  when  she  stooped  stooped  with  her,  and  when  she 

rose 

Rose  with  her.    Then  a  breeze  flew  in  among  them, 
As  if  a  window  had  been  opened  in  heaven 
For  God  to  give  His  blessing  from,  before 
This  world  of  ours  should  set ;  (for  in  my  dream 
I  thought  our  world  was  setting,  and  the  sun 
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Flared,  a  spent  taper  ;)  and  beneath  that  gust 

The  rings  of  light  quivered  like  forest-leaves. 

Then  all  the  blessed  maidens  who  were  there 

Stood  up  together,  as  it  were  a  voice 

That  called  them  ;  and  they  threw  their  tresses  back, 

And  smote  their  palms,  and  all  laughed  up  at  once, 

For  the  strong  heavenly  joy  they  had  in  them 

To  hear  God  bless  the  world.    Wherewith  I  woke ; 

And  looking  round,  I  saw  as  usual 

That  she  was  standing  there  with  her  long  locks 

Pressed  to  her  side  ;  and  her  laugh  ended  theirs. 

For  always  when  I  see  her  now,  she  laughs. 
And  yet  her  childish  laughter  haunts  me  too, 
The  life  of  this  dead  terror ;  as  in  days 
When  she,  a  child,  dwelt  with  me.    I  must  tell 
Something  of  those  days  yet  before  the  end. 

I  brought  her  from  the  city — one  such  day 
When  she  was  still  a  merry  loving  child, — • 
The  earliest  gift  I  mind  my  giving  her ; 
A  little  image  of  a  flying  Love 
Made  of  our  coloured  glass-ware,  in  his  hands 
A  dart  of  gilded  metal  and  a  torch. 
And  him  she  kissed  and  me,  and  fain  would  know 
Why  were  his  poor  eyes  blindfold,  why  the  wings 
And  why  the  arrow.    What  I  knew  I  told 
Of  Venus  and  of  Cupid, — strange  old  tales. 
And  when  she  heard  that  he  could  rule  the  loves 
Of  men  and  women,  still  she  shook  her  head 
And  wondered  ;  and,  *  Nay,  nay,'  she  murmured  still, 
«  So  strong,  and  he  a  younger  child  than  I ! ' 
And  then  she'd  have  me  fix  him  on  the  wall 
Fronting  her  little  bed  ;  and  then  again 
She  needs  must  fix  him  there  herself,  because 
I  gave  him  to  her  and  she  loved  him  so, 
And  he  should  make  her  love  me  better  yet, 
If  women  loved  the  more,  the  more  they  grew. 
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But  the  fit  place  upon  the  wall  was  high 

For  her,  and  so  I  held  her  in  my  arms : 

And  each  time  that  the  heavy  pruning-hook 

I  gave  her  for  a  hammer  slipped  away 

As  it  would  often,  still  she  laughed  and  laughed 

And  kissed  and  kissed  me.     But  amid  her  mirth, 

Just  as  she  hung  the  image  on  the  nail, 

It  slipped  and  all  its  fragments  strewed  the  ground 

And  as  it  fell  she  screamed,  for  in  her  hand 

The  dart  had  entered  deeply  and  drawn  blood. 

And  so  her  laughter  turned  to  tears  :  and  *  Oh  !  ' 

I  said,  the  while  I  bandaged  the  small  hand, — 

'  That  I  should  be  the  first  to  make  you  bleed, 

Who  love  and  love  and  love  you  ! ' — kissing  still 

The  fingers  till  I  got  her  safe  to  bed. 

And  still  she  sobbed,—4  not  for  the  pain  at  all/ 

She  said,  *  but  for  the  Love,  the  poor  good  Love 

You  gave  me.'     So  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Another  later  thing  comes  back  to  me. 
'Twas  in  those  hardest  foulest  days  of  all, 
When  still  from  his  shut  palace,  sitting  clean 
Above  the  splash  of  blood,  old  Metternich 
(May  his  soul  die,  and  never-dying  worms 
Feast  on  its  pain  for  ever !)  used  to  thin 
His  year's  doomed  hundreds  daintily,  each  month 
Thirties  and  fifties.    This  time,  as  I  think, 
Was  when  his  thrift  forbad  the  poor  to  take 
That  evil  brackish  salt  which  the  dry  rocks 
Keep  all  through  winter  when  the  sea  draws  in. 
The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  a  chance  shot 
In  the  street  here  and  there,  and  on  the  stones 
A  stumbling  clatter  as  of  horse  hemmed  round. 
Then,  when  she  saw  me  hurry  out  of  doors, 
My  gun  slung  at  my  shoulder  and  my  knife 
Stuck  in  my  girdle,  she  smoothed  down  my  hair 
And  laughed  to  see  me  look  so  brave,  and  leaped 
Up  to  my  neck  and  kissed  me.     She  was  still 
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A  child  ;  and  yet  that  kiss  was  on  my  lips 
So  hot  all  day  where  the  smoke  shut  us  in. 

For  now,  being  always  with  her,  the  first  love 
I  had— the  father's,  brother's  love— was  changed, 
I  think,  in  somewise  ;  like  a  holy  thought 
Which  is  a  prayer  before  one  knows  of  it. 
The  first  time  I  perceived  this,  I  remember, 
Was  once  when  after  hunting  I  came  home 
Weary,  and  she  brought  food  and  fruit  for  me, 
And  sat  down  at  my  feet  upon  the  floor 
Leaning  against  my  side.     But  when  I  felt 
Her  sweet  head  reach  from  that  low  seat  of  hers 
So  high  as  to  be  laid  upon  my  heart, 
I  turned  and  looked  upon  my  darling  there 
And  marked  for  the  first  time  how  tall  she  was ; 
And  my  heart  beat  with  so  much  violence 
Under  her  cheek,  I  thought  she  could  not  choose 
But  wonder  at  it  soon  and  ask  me  why ; 
And  so  I  bade  her  rise  and  eat  with  me. 
And  when,  remembering  all  and  counting  back 
The  time,  I  made  out  fourteen  years  for  her 
And  told  her  so,  she  gazed  at  me  with  eyes 
As  of  the  sky  and  sea  on  a  grey  day, 
And  drew  her  long  hands  through  her  hair,  and  asked  me 
If  she  was  not  a  woman ;  and  then  laughed  : 
And  as  she  stooped  in  laughing,  I  could  see 
Beneath  the  growing  throat  the  breasts  half-globed 
Like  folded  lilies  deepset  in  the  stream. 

Yes,  let  me  think  of  her  as  then ;  for  so 
Her  image,  Father,  is  not  like  the  sights 
Which  come  when  you  are  gone.    She  had  a  mouth 
Made  to  bring  death  to  life, — the  underlip 
Sucked  in,  as  if  it  strove  to  kiss  itself. 
Her  face  was  pearly  pale,  as  when  one  stoops 
Over  wan  water ;  and  the  dark  crisped  hair 
And  the  hair's  shadow  made  it  paler  still : — 
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Deep-serried  locks,  the  dimness  of  the  cloud 

Where  the  moon's  gaze  is  set  in  eddying  gloom. 

Her  body  bore  her  neck  as  the  tree's  stem 

Bears  the  top  branch  ;  and  as  the  branch  sustains 

The  flower  of  the  year's  pride,  her  high  neck  bore 

That  face  made  wonderful  with  night  and  day. 

Her  voice  was  swift,  yet  ever  the  last  words 

Fell  lingeringly ;  and  rounded  finger-tips 

She  had,  that  clung  a  little  where  they  touched 

And  then  were  gone  o'  the  instant.    Her  great  eyes, 

That  sometimes  turned  half  dizzily  beneath 

The  passionate  lids,  as  faint,  when  she  would  speak, 

Had  also  in  them  hidden  springs  of  mirth, 

Which  under  the  dark  lashes  evermore 

Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flies  low 

Between  the  water  and  the  willow-leaves, 

And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  light. 

I  was  a  moody  comrade  to  her  then, 
For  all  the  love  I  bore  her.    Italy, 
The  weeping  desolate  mother,  long  has  claimed 
Her  sons'  strong  arms  to  lean  on,  and  their  hands 
To  lop  the  poisonous  thicket  from  her  path, 
Cleaving  her  way  to  light.     And  from  her  need 
Had  grown  the  fashion  of  my  whole  poor  life 
Which  I  was  proud  to  yield  her,  as  my  father 
Had  yielded  his.    And  this  had  come  to  be 
A  game  to  play,  a  love  to  clasp,  a  hate 
To  wreak,  all  things  together  that  a  man 
Needs  for  his  blood  to  ripen  ;  till  at  times 
All  else  seemed  shadows,  and  I  wondered  still' 
To  see  such  life  pass  muster  and  be  deemed 
Time's  bodily  substance.     In  those  hours,  no  doubt, 
To  the  young  girl  my  eyes  were  like  my  soul,— 
Dark  wells  of  death-in-life  that  yearned  for  day. 
And  though  she  ruled  me  always,  I  remember 
That  once  when  I  was  thus  and  she  still  kept 
Leaping  about  the  place  and  laughing,  I 
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Did  almost  chide  her  ;  whereupon  she  knelt 

And  putting  her  two  hands  into  my  breast 

Sang  me  a  song.    Are  these  tears  in  my  eyes  ? 

'Tis  long  since  I  have  wept  for  anything. 

I  thought  that  song  forgotten  out  of  mind ; 

And  now,  just  as  I  spoke  of  it,  it  came 

All  back.     It  is  but  a  rude  thing,  ill  rhymed, 

Such  as  a  blind  man  chaunts  and  his  dog  hears 

Holding  the  platter,  when  the  children  run 

To  merrier  sport  and  leave  him.    Thus  it  goes  : — 

La  bella  donna"" 

Piangendo  disse : 

'  Come  son  fisse 


*She  wept,  sweet  lady, 
And  said  in  weeping : 
4  What  spell  is  keeping 
The  stars  so  steady  ? 
Why  does  the  power 
Of  the  sun's  noon-hour 
To  sleep  so  move  me  ? 
And  the  moon  in  heaven, 
Stained  where  she  passes 
As  a  worn-out  glass  is, — 
Wearily  driven, 
Why  walks  she  above  me  ? 

1  Stars,  moon,  and  sun  too, 
I'm  tired  of  either 
And  all  together ! 
Whom  speak  they  unto 
That  I  should  listen  ? 
For  very  surely, 
Though  my  arms  and  shoulders 
Dazzle  beholders, 
And  my  eyes  glisten, 
All's  nothing  purely ! 
What  are  words  said  for 
At  all  about  them, 
If  he  they  are  made  for 
Can  do  without  them  ?' 

She  laughed,  sweet  lady, 
And  said  in  laughing 


'  His  hand  clings  half  in 
My  own  already ! 
Oh  !  do  you  love  me  ? 
Oh !  speak  of  passion 
In  no  new  fashion, 
No  loud  inveighings, 
But  the  old  sayings 
You  once  said  of  me. 

'  You  said  :  "  As  summer, 
Through  boughs  grown  brittle, 
Comes  back  a  little 
Ere  frosts  benumb  her, — 
So  bring' st  thou  to  me 
All  leaves  and  flowers, 
Though  autumn's  gloomy 
To-day  in  the  bowers." 

1  Oh !  does  he  love  me, 
When  my  voice  teaches 
The  very  speeches 
He  then  spoke  of  me  ? 
Alas !  what  flavour 
Still  with  me  lingers  ?' 
(But  she  laughed  as  my  kisses 
Glowed  in  her  fingers 
With  love's  old  blisses.) 
'  Oh  !  what  one  favour 
Remains  to  woo  him, 
Whose  whole  poor  savour 
Belongs  not  to  him  ?' 
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Le  stelle  in  cielo  ! 
Quel  fiato  anelo 
Dello  stance  sole, 
Quanto  m'  assonna ! 
E  la  luna,  macchiata 
Come  uno  specchio 
Logoro  e  vecchio, — 
Faccia  affannata, 
Che  cosa  vuole  ? 

*  Che  stelle,  luna,  e  sole, 
Ciascun  m'  annoja 
E  m'  annojano  insieme ; 
Non  me  ne  preme 
Ne  ci  prendo  gioja. 
E  veramente, 
Che  le  spalle  sien  Tranche 
E  le  braccia  bianche 
E  il  seno  caldo  e  tondo. 
Non  mi  fa  niente. 
Che  cosa  al  mondo 
Posso  piu  far  di  questi 
Se  non  piacciono  a  te,  come  dicesti  ?' 

La  donna  rise 

E  riprese  ridendo  : — 

%*  Questa  mano  che  prendo 

E  dunque  mia  ? 

Tu  m'  ami  dunque  ? 

Dimmelo  ancora, 

Non  in  modo  qualunque. 

Ma  le  parole 

Belle  e  precise 

Che  dicesti  pria. 

'*  Siccome  suole 

La  state  talora 

(Dicesti)  un  qualche  istante 

Tornare  innanzi  inverno, 
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Cosi  tu  fai  ch'  io  sccrno 
Le  foglie  tutte  quante, 
Ben  ch'  io  certo  tenessi 
Per  passato  1'  autunno." 

*  Eccolo  il  mio  alunno 
Io  debbo  insegnargli 
Quei  cari  detti  istessi 
Ch'  ei  mi  disse  una  volta  ! 
Oime !     Che  cosa  dargli,' 
(Ma  ridea  piano  piano 
Dei  baci  in  sulla  mano,) 
'  Ch'  ei  non  m'abbia  da  lungo  tempo  tolta  ?' 

That  I  should  sing  upon  this  bed  ! — with  you 
To  listen,  and  such  words  still  left  to  say  ! 
Yet  was  it  I  that  sang  ?    The  voice  seemed  hers, 
As  on  the  very  day  she  sang  to  me  ; 
When,  having  done,  she  took  out  of  my  hand 
Something  that  I  had  played  with  all  the  while 
And  laid  it  down  beyond  my  reach  ;  and  so 
Turning  my  face  round  till  it  fronted  hers, — 
'  Weeping  or  laughing,  which  was  best  ?'  she  said. 

But  these  are  foolish  tales.     How  should  I  show 
The  heart  that  glowed  then  with  love's  heat,  each  day 
More  and  more  brightly  ?— when  for  long  years  now 
The  very  flame  that  flew  about  the  heart, 
And  gave  it  fiery  wings,  has  come  to  be 
The  lapping  blaze  of  hell's  environment 
Whose  tongues  all  bid  the  molten  heart  despair. 

Yet  one  more  thing  comes  back  on  me  to-night 
Which  I  may  tell  you  :  for  it  bore  my  soul 
Dread  firstlings  of  the  brood  that  rend  it  now. 
It  chanced  that  in  our  last  year's  wanderings 
We  dwelt  at  Monza,  far  away  from  home, 
If  home  we  had:  and  in  the  Duomo  there 
I  sometimes  entered  with  her  when  she  prayed- 
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An  image  of  Our  Lady  stands  there,  wrought 

In  marble  by  some  great  Italian  hand 

In  the  great  days  when  she  and  Italy 

Sat  on  one  throne  together  :  and  to  her 

And  to  none  else  my  loved  one  told  her  heart. 

She  was  a  woman  then ;  and  as  she  knelt,— 

Her  sweet  brow  in  the  sweet  brow's  shadow  there, — 

They  seemed  two  kindred  forms  whereby  our  land 

(Whose  work  still  serves  the  world  for  miracle) 

Made  manifest  herself  in  womanhood. 

Father,  the  day  I  speak  of  was  the  first 

For  weeks  that  I  had  borne  her  company 

Into  the  Duomo  ;  and  those  weeks  had  been 

Much  troubled,  for  then  first  the  glimpses  came 

Of  some  impenetrable  restlessness 

Growing  in  her  to  make  her  changed  and  cold. 

And  as  we  entered  there  that  day,  I  bent 

My  eyes  on  the  fair  Image,  and  I  said 

Within  my  heart,  '  Oh  turn  her  heart  to  me  !' 

And  so  I  left  her  to  her  prayers,  and  went 

To  gaze  upon  the  pride  of  Monza's  shrine, 

Where  in  the  sacristy  the  light  still  falls 

Upon  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy, 

On  whose  crowned  heads  the  day  has  closed,  nor  yet 

The  daybreak  gilds  another  head  to  crown. 

But  coming  back,  I  wondered  when  I  saw 

That  the  sweet  Lady  of  her  prayers  now  stood 

Alone  without  her ;  until  further  off, 

Before  some  new  Madonna  gaily  decked, 

Tinselled  and  gewgawed,  a  slight  German  toy, 

I  saw  her  kneel,  still  praying.    At  my  step 

She  rose,  and  side  by  side  we  left  the  church. 

I  was  much  moved,  and  sharply  questioned  her 

Of  her  transferred  devotion ;  but  she  seemed 

Stubborn  and  heedless  ;  till  she  lightly  laughed 

And  said  :  *  The  old  Madonna  ?    Aye  indeed, 

She  had  my  old  thoughts, — this  one  has  my  new.' 

Then  silent  to  the  soul  I  held  my  way : 
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And  from  the  fountains  of  the  public  place 

Unto  the  pigeon -haunted  pinnacles, 

Bright  wings  and  water  winnowed  the  bright  air  ; 

And  stately  with  her  laugh's  subsiding  smile 

She  went,  with  clear-swayed  waist  and  towering  neck 

And  hands  held  light  before  her  ;  and  the  face 

Which  long  had  made  a  day  in  my  life's  night 

Was  night  in  day  to  me;  as  all  men's  eyes 

Turned  on  her  beauty,  and  she  seemed  to  tread 

Beyond  my  heart  to  the  world  made  for  her. 

Ah  there  !  my  wounds  will  snatch  my  sense  again : 
The  pain  comes  billowing  on  like  a  full  cloud 
Of  thunder,  and  the  flash  that  breaks  from  it 
Leaves  my  brain  burning.    That's  the  wound  he  gave  , 
The  Austrian  whose  white  coat  I  still  made  match 
With  his  white  face,  only  the  two  grew  red 
As  suits  his  trade.    The  devil  makes  them  wear 
White  for  a  livery,  that  the  blood  may  show 
Braver  that  brings  them  to  him.     So  he  looks 
Sheer  o'er  the  field  and  knows  his  own  at  once. 

Give  me  a  draught  of  water  in  that  cup  ; 
My  voice  feels  thick  ;  perhaps  you  do  not  hear ; 
But  you  must  hear.     If  you  mistake  my  words 
And  so  absolve  me,  I  am  sure  the  blessing 
Will  burn  my  soul.     If  you  mistake  my  words 
And  so  absolve  me,  Father,  the  great  sin 
Is  yours,  not  mine :  mark  this  :  your  soul  shall  burn 
With  mine  for  it.     I  have  seen  pictures  where 
Souls  burned  with  Latin  shriekings  in  their  mouths : 
Shall  my  end  be  as  theirs  ?     Nay,  but  I  know 
'Tis  you  shall  shriek  in  Latin.     Some  bell  rings, 
Rings  through  my  brain  :  it  strikes  the  hour  in  hell. 

You  see  I  cannot,  Father  ;  I  have  tried, 
But  cannot,  as  you  see.    These  twenty  times 
Beginning,  I  have  come  to  the  same  point 
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And  stopped.    Beyond,  there  are  but  broken  words 

Which  will  not  let  you  understand  my  tale. 

It  is  that  then  we  have  her  with  us  here, 

As  when  she  wrung  her  hair  out  in  my  dream 

To-night,  till  all  the  darkness  reeked  of  it. 

Her  hair  is  always  wet,  for  she  has  kept 

Its  tresses  wrapped  about  her  side  for  years  ; 

And  when  she  wrung  them  round  over  the  floor, 

I  heard  the  blood  between  her  fingers  hiss ; 

So  that  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  screamed 

Once  and  again ;  and  once  to  once,  she  laughed. 

Look  that  you  turn  not  now, — she's  at  your  back : 

Gather  your  robe  up,  Father,  and  keep  close, 

Or  she'll  sit  down  on  it  and  send  you  mad. 

At  Iglio  in  the  first  thin  shade  o'  the  hills 
The  sand  is  black  and  red.     The  black  was  black 
When  what  was  spilt  that  day  sank  into  it, 
And  the  red  scarcely  darkened.    There  I  stood 
This  night  with  her,  and  saw  the  sand  the  same. 


What  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ?    Father,  father, 
How  shall  I  make  you  know  ?    You  have  not  known 
The  dreadful  soul  of  woman,  who  one  day 
Forgets  the  old  and  takes  the  new  to  heart, 
Forgets  what  man  remembers,  and  therewith 
Forgets  the  man.     Nor  can  I  clearly  tell 
How  the  change  happened  between  her  and  me. 
Her  eyes  looked  on  me  from  an  emptied  heart 
When  most  my  heart  was  full  of  her  ;  and  still 
In  every  corner  of  myself  I  sought 
To  find  what  service  failed  her  ;  and  no  less 
Than  in  the  good  time  past,  there  all  was  hers. 
What  do  you  love  ?     Your  Heaven  ?    Conceive  it  spread 
For  one  first  year  of  all  eternity 
All  round  you  with  all  joys  and  gifts  of  God  ; 
And  then  when  most  your  soul  is  blent  with  jt 
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And  all  yields  song  together, — then  it  stands 
O'  the  sudden  like  a  pool  that  once  gave  back 
Your>image,  but  now  drowns  it  and  is  clear 
Again,— or  like  a  sun  bewitched,  that  burns 
Your  shadow  from  you,  and  still  shines  in  sight. 
How  could  you  bear  it  ?    Would  you  not  cry  out, 
Among  those  eyes  grown  blind  to  you,  those  ears 
That  hear  no  more  your  voice  you  hear  the  same, — 
'  God !  what  is  left  but  hell  for  company, 
But  hell,  hell,  hell  ?'—  until  the  name  so  breathed 
Whirled  with  hot  wind  and  sucked  you  down  in  fire  ? 
Even  so  I  stood  the  day  her  empty  heart 
Left  her  place  empty  in  our  home,  while  yet 
I  knew  not  why  she  went  nor  where  she  went 
Nor  how  to  reach  her  :  so  I  stood  the  day 
When  to  my  prayers  at  last  one  sight  of  her 
Was  granted,  and  I  looked  on  heaven  made  pale 
With  scorn,  and  heard  heaven  mock  me  in  that  laugh. 

O  sweet,  long  sweet !  Was  that  some  ghost  of  you, 
Even  as  your  ghost  that  haunts  me  now,—  twin  shapes 
Of  fear  and  hatred  ?    May  I  find  you  yet 
Mine  when  death  wakes  ?    Ah  !  be  it  even  in  flame, 
We  may  have  sweetness  yet,  if  you  but  say 
As  once  in  childish  sorrow :  *  Not  my  pain, 
My  pain  was  nothing :  oh  your  poor  poor  love, 
Your  broken  love !' 

My  Father,  have  I  not 
Yet  told  you  the  last  things  of  that  last  day 
On  which  I  went  to  meet  her  by  the  sea  ? 

0  God,  O  God !  but  I  must  tell  you  all. 

Midway  upon  my  journey,  when  I  stopped 
To  buy  the  dagger  at  the  village  fair, 

1  saw  two  cursed  rats  about  the  place 

I  knew  for  spies — blood-sellers  both.    That  day 
Was  not  yet  over  ;  for  three  hours  to  come 
I  prized  my  life :  and  so  I  looked  around 
For  safety.    A  poor  painted  mountebank 
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Was  playing  tricks  and  shouting  in  a  crowd. 

I  knew  he  must  have  heard  my  name,  so  I 

Pushed  past  and  whispered  to  him  who  I  was, 

And  of  my  danger.     Straight  he  hustled  me 

Into  his  booth,  as  it  were  in  the  trick, 

And  brought  me  out  next  minute  with  my  face 

All  smeared  in  patches  and  a  zany's  gown ; 

And  there  I  handed  him  his  cups  and  balls 

And  swung  the  sand-bags  round  to  clear  the  ring 

For  half  an  hour.    The  spies  came  once  and  looked ; 

And  while  they  stopped,  and  made  all  sights  and  sounds 

Sharp  to  my  startled  senses,  I  remember 

A  woman  laughed  above  me.     I  looked  up 

And  saw  where  a  brown -shouldered  harlot  leaned 

Half  through  a  tavern  window  thick  with  vine. 

Some  man  had  come  behind  her  in  the  room 

And  caught  her  by  her  arms,  and  she  had  turned 

With  that  coarse  empty  laugh  on  him,  as  now 

He  munched  her  neck  with  kisses,  while  the  vine 

Crawled  in  her  back. 

And  three  hours  afterwards, 
When  she  that  I  had  run  all  risks  to  meet 
Laughed  as  I  told  you,  my  life  burned  to  death 
Within  me,  for  I  thought  it  like  the  laugh 
Heard  at  the  fair.     She  had  not  left  me  long ; 
But  all  she  might  have  changed  to,  or  might  change  to, 
(I  know  nought  since— she  never  speaks  a  word—) 
Seemed  in  that  laugh.     Have  I  not  told  you  yet, 
Not  told  you  all  this  time  what  happened,  Father, 
When  I  had  offered  her  the  little  knife, 
And  bade  her  keep  it  for  my  sake  that  loved  her, 
And  she  had  laughed  ?     Have  I  not  told  you  yet  ? 

*  Take  it,'  I  said  to  her  the  second  time, 
1  Take  it  and  keep  it.'     And  then  carne  a  fire 
That  burnt  my  hand  ;  and  then  the  fire  was  blood, 
And  sea  and  sky  were  blood  and  fire,  and  all 
The  day  was  one  red  blindness ;  till  it  seemed, 
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Within  the  whirling  brain's  eclipse,  that  she 
Or  I  or  all  things  bled  or  burned  to  death. 
And  then  I  found  her  laid  against  my  feet 
And  knew  that  I  had  stabbed  her,  and  saw  still 
Her  look  in  falling.     For  she  took  the  knife 
Deep  in  her  heart,  even  as  I  bade  her  then, 
And  fell ;  and  her  stiff  bodice  scooped  the  sand 
Into  her  bosom. 

And  she  keeps  it,  see, 

Do  you  not  see  she  keeps  it  ? — there,  beneath 
Wet  fingers  and  wet  tresses,  in  her  heart. 
For  look  you,  when  she  stirs  her  hand,  it  shows 
The  little  hilt  of  horn  and  pearl, — even  such 
A  dagger  as  our  women  of  the  coast 
Twist  in  their  garters. 

Father,  I  have  done : 

And  from  her  side  she  now  unwinds  the  thick 
Dark  hair ;  all  round  her  side  it  is  wet  through, 
But,  like  the  sand  at  Iglio,  does  not  change. 
Now  you  may  see  the  dagger  clearly.     Father, 
I  have  told  all :  tell  me  at  once  what  hope 
Can  reach  me  still.     For  now  she  draws  it  out 
Slowly,  and  only  smiles  as  yet :  look,  Father, 
She  scarcely  smiles :  but  I  shall  hear  her  laugh 
Soon,  when  she  shows  the  crimson  steel  to  God. 
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PROSERPINA 

(For  a  Picture) 

Afar  away  the  light  that  brings  cold  cheer 
Unto  this  wall, — one  instant  and  no  more 
Admitted  at  my  distant  palace -door. 

Afar  the  flowers  of  Enna  from  this  drear 

Dire  fruit,  which,  tasted  once,  must  thrall  me  here. 
Afar  those  skies  from  this  Tartarean  grey 
That  chills  me :  and  afar,  how  far  away, 

The  nights  that  shall  be  !rom  the  days  that  were. 

Afar  from  mine  own  self  I  seem,  and  wing 
Strange  ways  in  thought,  and  listen  for  a  sign : 
And  still  some  heart  unto  some  soul  doth  pine, 

(Whose  sounds  mine  inner  sense  is  fain  to  bring, 

Continually  together  murmuring,) — 
•  Woe's  me  for  thee,  unhappy  Proserpine ! ' 
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ROSE    MARY 

Of  her  two  fights  with  the  Beryl-stone: 
Lost  the  first,  but  the  second  won. 

PART    I 

'  Mary  mine  that  art  Mary's  Rose, 

Come  in  to  me  from  the  garden-close. 

The  sun  sinks  fast  with  the  rising  dew, 

And  we  marked  not  how  the  faint  moon  grew ; 

But  the  hidden  stars  are  calling  you, 

*  Tall  Rose  Mary,  come  to  my  side, 
And  read  the  stars  if  you'd  be  a  bride. 
In  hours  whose  need  was  not  your  own, 
While  you  were  a  young  maid  yet  ungrown, 
You've  read  the  stars  in  the  Beryl-stone. 

*  Daughter,  once  more  I  bid  you  read ; 
But  now  let  it  be  for  your  own  need  : 
Because  to-morrow,  at  break  of  day, 
To  Holy  Cross  he  rides  on  his  way, 
Your  knight  Sir  James  of  Heronhaye. 

*  Ere  he  wed  you,  flower  of  mine, 
For  a  heavy  shrift  he  seeks  the  shrine. 
Now  hark  to  my  words  and  do  not  fear ; 
111  news  next  I  have  for  your  ear  ; 

But  be  you  strong,  and  our  help  is  here* 

*  On  his  road,  as  the  rumour's  rife, 
An  ambush  waits  to  take  his  life- 
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He  needs  will  go,  and  will  go  alone  ; 
Where  the  peril  lurks  may  not  be  known  ; 
But  in  this  glass  all  things  are  shown/ 

Pale  Rose  Mary  sank  to  the  floor  : — 
'  The  night  will  come  if  the  day  is  o'er ! ' 
4  Nay,  heaven  takes  counsel,  star  with  star, 
And  help  shall  reach  your  heart  from  afar  : 
A  bride  you'll  be,  as  a  maid  you  are.' 

The  lady  unbound  her  jewelled  zone 
And  drew  from  her  robe  the  Beryl -stone  : 
Shaped  it  was  to  a  shadowy  sphere, — 
World  of  our  world,  the  sun's  compeer, 
That  bears  and  buries  the  toiling  year. 

With  shuddering  light  'twas  stirred  and  strewn 
Like  the  cloud-nest  of  the  wading  moon  : 
Freaked  it  was  as  the  bubble's  ball, 
Rainbow-hued  through  a  misty  pall 
Like  the  middle  light  of  the  waterfall. 

Shadows  dwelt  in  its  teeming  girth 
Of  the  known  and  unknown  things  of  earth  ; 
The  cloud  above  and  the  wave  around,— 
The  central  fire  at  the  sphere's  heart  bound, 
Like  doomsday  prisoned  underground. 

A  thousand  years  it  lay  in  the  sea 
With  a  treasure  wrecked  from  Thessaly ; 
Deep  it  lay  'mid  the  coiled  sea-wrack, 
But  the  ocean -spirits  found  the  track  : 
A  soul  was  lost  to  win  it  back. 

The  lady  upheld  the  wondrous  thing  : — 
'  111  fare  '  (she  said)  *  with  a  fiend' s-fairing  : 
But  Moslem  blood  poured  forth  like  wine 
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Can  hallow  Hell,  'neath  the  Sacred  Sign  ; 
And  my  lord  brought  this  from  Palestine. 

4  Spirits  who  fear  the  Blessed  Rood 
Drove  forth  the  accursed  multitude 
That  heathen  worship  housed  herein, — 
Never  again  such  home  to  win, 

Save  only  by  a  Christian's  sin. 

. 

4  All  last  night  at  an  altar  fair 

I  burnt  strange  fires  and  strove  with  prayer ; 

Till  the  flame  paled  to  the  red  sunrise, 

All  rites  I  then  did  solemnize  ; 

And  the  spell  lacks  nothing  but  your  eyes.' 

Low  spake  maiden  Rose  Mary  : — 

*  O  mother  mine,  if  I  should  not  see  1 ' 

*  Nay,  daughter,  cover  your  face  no  more, 
But  bend  love's  heart  to  the  hidden  lore, 
And  you  shall  see  now  as  heretofore.' 

Paler  yet  were  the  pale  cheeks  grown 
As  the  grey  eyes  sought  the  Beryl-stone  : 
Then  over  her  mother's  lap  leaned  she, 
And  stretched  her  thrilled  throat  passionately, 
And  sighed  from  her  soul,  and  said,  *  I  see.' 

Even  as  she  spoke,  they  two  were  'ware 
Of  music -notes  that  fell  through  the  air ; 
A  chiming  shower  of  strange  device, 
Drop  echoing  drop,  once  twice  and  thrice, 
As  rain  may  fall  in  Paradise. 

An  instant  come,  in  an  instant  gone, 
No  time  there  was  to  think  thereon. 
The  mother  held  the  sphere  on  her  knee : — 
4  Lean  this  way  and  speak  low  to  me, 
And  take  no  note  but  of  what  you  see.' 
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1 1  see  a  man  with  a  besom  grey 

That  sweeps  the  flying  dust  away.' 

1  Ay,  that  comes  first  in  the  mystic  sphere ; 

But  now  that  the  way  is  swept  and  clear, 

Heed  well  what  next  you  look  on  there.' 

*  Stretched  aloft  and  adown  I  see 
Two  roads  that  part  in  waste -country : 
The  glen  lies  deep  and  the  ridge  stands  tall ; 
What's  great  below  is  above  seen  small, 
And  the  hill-side  is  the  valley- wall.' 

*  Stream -bank,  daughter,  or  moor  and  moss, 
Both  roads  will  take  to  Holy  Cross. 

The  hills  are  a  weary  waste  to  wage  ; 
But  what  of  the  valley-road's  presage  ? 
That  way  must  tend  his  pilgrimage.' 

*  As  'twere  the  turning  leaves  of  a  book, 
The  road  runs  past  me  as  I  look ; 

Or  it  is  even  as  though  mine  eye 
Should  watch  calm  waters  filled  with  sky 
While  lights  and  clouds  and  wings  went  by.' 

*  In  every  covert  seek  a  spear  ; 

They'll  scarce  lie  close  till  he  draws  near.' 

*  The  stream  has  spread  to  a  river  now  ; 
The  stiff  blue  sedge  is  deep  in  the  slough, 
But  the  banks  are  bare  of  shrub  or  bough.' 

4  Is  there  any  roof  that  near  at  hand 
Might  shelter  yield  to  a  hidden  band  ?  ' 
'  On  the  further  bank  I  see  but  one, 
And  a  herdsman  now  in  the  sinking  sun 
Unyokes  his  team  at  the  threshold-stone.' 

*  Keep  heedful  watch  by  the  water's  edge,— 
Some  boat  might  lurk  'neath  the  shadowed  sedge.' 
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*  One  slid  but  now  'twixt  the  winding  shores, 
But  a  peasant  woman  bent  to  the  oars 

And  only  a  young  child  steered  its  course. 

1  Mother,  something  flashed  to  my  sight ! — 

Nay,  it  is  but  the  lapwing's  flight. — 

What  glints  there  like  a  lance  that  flees  ?— 

Nay,  the  flags  are  stirred  in  the  breeze, 

And  the  water's  bright  through  the  dart-rushes. 

*  Ah  !  vainly  I  search  from  side  to  side : — 
Woe's  me  !  and  where  do  the  foemen  hide  ? 
Woe's  me  I  and  perchance  I  pass  them  by, 
And  under  the  new  dawn's  blood- red  sky 
Even  where  I  gaze  the  dead  shall  lie.' 

Said  the  mother  :  *  For  dear  love's  sake, 
Speak  more  low,  lest  the  spell  should  break.' 
Said  the  daughter  :  '  By  love's  control, 
My  eyes,  my  words,  are  strained  to  the  goal ; 
But  oh  !  the  voice  that  cries  in  my  soul ! ' 

'  Hush,  sweet,  hush  !  be  calm  and  behold.' 
'  I  see  two  floodgates  broken  and  old  : 
The  grasses  wave  o'er  the  ruined  weir, 
But  the  bridge  still  leads  to  the  breakwater ; 
And— mother,  mother,  O  mother  dear ! ' 

The  damsel  clung  to  her  mother's  knee, 
And  dared  not  let  the  shriek  go  free ; 
Low  she  crouched  by  the  lady's  chair, 
And  shrank  blindfold  in  her  fallen  hair, 
And  whispering  said,  '  The  spears  are  there  ! ' 

The  lady  stooped  aghast  from  her  place, 

And  cleared  the  locks  from  her  daughter's  face. 

*  More's  to  see,  and  she  swoons,  alas ! 
Look,  look  again,  ere  the  moment  pass  ! 
One  shadow  comes  but  once  to  the  glass. 
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'  Sec  you  there  what  you  saw  but  now  ? ' 
1 1  see  eight  men  'neath  the  willow  bough. 
All  over  the  weir  a  wild  growth's  spread : 
Ah  me !  it  will  hide  a  living  head 
As  well  as  the  water  hides  the  dead. 

*  They  lie  by  the  broken  water-gate 
As  men  who  have  a  while  to  wait. 

The  chiefs  high  lance  has  a  blazoned  scroll, — 
He  seems  some  lord  of  tithe  and  toll 
With  seven  squires  to  his  banner ole. 

*  The  little  pennon  quakes  in  the  air, 
I  cannot  trace  the  blazon  there : — 
Ah  !  now  I  can  see  the  field  of  blue, 

The  spurs  and  the  merlins  two  and  two  ;  — 
It  is  the  Warden  of  Holycleugh  ! ' 

*  God  be  thanked  for  the  thing  we  know  ! 

You  have  named  your  good  knight's  mortal  foe. 
Last  Shrovetide  in  the  tourney-game 
He  sought  his  life  by  treasonous  shame  ; 
And  this  way  now  doth  he  seek  the  same. 

'  So,  fair  lord,  such  a  thing  you  are  ! 
But  we  too  watch  till  the  morning  star. 
Well,  June  is  kind  and  the  moon  is  clear  : 
Saint  Judas  send  you  a  merry  cheer 
For  the  night  you  lie  at  Warisweir ! 

*  Now,  sweet  daughter,  but  one  more  sight, 
And  you  may  lie  soft  and  sleep  to-night. 
We  know  in  the  vale  what  perils  be  : 
Now  look  once  more  in  the  glass,  and  see 
If  over  the  hills  the  road  lies  free.' 

Rose  Mary  pressed  to  her  mother's  cheek, 
And  almost  smiled  but  did  not  speak  ; 
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Then  turned  again  to  the  saving  spell, 
With  eyes  to  search  and  with  lips  to  tell 
The  heart  of  things  invisible. 

*  Again  the  shape  with  the  besom  grey 
Comes  back  to  sweep  the  clouds  away. 
Again  I  stand  where  the  roads  divide  ; 
But  now  all's  near  on  the  steep  hillside, 
And  a  thread  far  down  is  the  rivertide.' 

'  Ay,  child,  your  road  is  o'er  moor  and  moss, 

Past  Holycleugh  to  Holy  Cross. 

Our  hunters  lurk  in  the  valley's  wake, 

As  they  knew  which  way  the  chase  would  take : 

Yet  search  the  hills  for  your  true  love's  sake.' 

*  Swift  and  swifter  the  waste  runs  by, 

And  nought  I  see  but  the  heath  and  the  sky ; 
No  brake  is  there  that  could  hide  a  spear, 
And  the  gaps  to  a  horseman's  sight  lie  clear  ; 
Still  past  it  goes,  and  there's  nought  to  fear.' 

*  Fear  no  trap  that  you  cannot  see, — 
They'd  not  lurk  yet  too  warily. 
Below  by  the  weir  they  lie  in  sight, 

And  take  no  heed  how  they  pass  the  night 
Till  close  they  crouch  with  the  morning  light.' 

*  The  road  shifts  ever  and  brings  in  view 
Now  first  the  heights  of  Holycleugh : 
Dark  they  stand  o'er  the  vale  below, 

And  hide  that  heaven  which  yet  shall  show 
The  thing  their  master's  heart  doth  know. 

*  Where  the  road  looks  to  the  castle  steep, 
There  are  seven  hill -clefts  wide  and  deep : 
Six  mine  eyes  can  search  as  they  list, 

But  the  seventh  hollow  is  brimmed  with  mist : 
If  aught  were  there,  it  might  not  be  wist.' 
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*  Small  hope,  my  girl,  for  a  helm  to  hide 
In  mists  that  cling  to  a  wild  moorside : 
Soon  they  melt  with  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  scarce  would  wait  such  deeds  to  be  done  : 
God  send  their  snares  be  the  worst  to  shun.' 

*  Still  the  road  winds  ever  anew 

As  it  hastens  on  towards  Holycleugh  ; 
And  ever  the  great  walls  loom  more  near, 
Till  the  castle -shadow,  steep  and  sheer, 
Drifts  like  a  cloud,  and  the  sky  is  clear.' 

*  Enough,  my  daughter,'  the  mother  said, 
And  took  to  her  breast  the  bending  head  ; 

*  Rest,  poor  head,  with  my  heart  below, 
While  love  still  lulls  you  as  long  ago : 
For  all  is  learnt  that  we  need  to  know. 

*  Long  the  miles  and  many  the  hours 

From  the  castle-heights  to  the  abbey-towers ; 
But  here  the  journey  has  no  more  dread  ; 
Too  thick  with  life  is  the  whole  road  spread 
For  murder's  trembling  foot  to  tread.' 

She  gazed  on  the  Beryl -stone  full  fain 
Ere  she  wrapped  it  close  in  her  robe  again : 
The  flickering  shades  were  dusk  and  dun, 
And  the  lights  throbbed  faint  in  unison, 
Like  a  high  heart  when  a  race  is  run. 

As  the  globe  slid  to  its  silken  gloom, 
Once  more  a  music  rained  through  the  room; 
Low  it  splashed  like  a  sweet  star- spray, 
And  sobbed  like  tears  at  the  heart  of  May, 
And  died  as  laughter  dies  away. 

The  lady  held  her  breath  for  a  space, 

And  then  she  looked  in  her  daughter's  face : 
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But  wan  Rose  Mary  had  never  heard  ; 
Deep  asleep  like  a  sheltered  bird 
She  lay  with  the  long  spell  minister'd. 

1  Ah !  and  yet  I  must  leave  you,  dear, 

For  what  you  have  seen  your  knight  must  hear. 

Within  four  days,  by  the  help  of  God, 

He  conies  back  safe  to  his  heart's  abode : 

Be  sure  he  shall  shun  the  valley-road.' 

Rose  Mary  sank  with  a  broken  moan, 
And  lay  in  the  chair  and  slept  alone, 
Weary,  lifeless,  heavy  as  lead : 
Long  it  was  ere  she  raised  her  head 
And  rose  up  all  discomforted. 

She  searched  her  brain  for  a  vanished  thing, 
And  clasped  her  brows,  remembering; 
Then  knelt  and  lifted  her  eyes  in  awe, 
And  sighed  with  a  long  sigh  sweet  to  draw : — 
1  Thank  God,  thank  God,  thank  God  I  saw ! ' 

The  lady  had  left  her  as  she  lay, 
To  seek  the  Knight  of  Heronhaye. 
But  first  she  clomb  by  a  secret  stair, 
And  knelt  at  a  carven  altar  fair, 
And  laid  the  precious  Beryl  there. 

Its  girth  was  graved  with  a  mystic  rune 

In  a  tongue  long  dead  'neath  sun  and  moon  : 

A  priest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

Read  that  writing  and  did  not  err ; 

And  her  lord  had  told  its  sense  to  her. 

She  breathed  the  words  in  an  undertone  : — 

*  None  sees  here  but  the  pure  alone.' 

*  And  oh ! '  she  said,  '  what  rose  may  be 
In  Mary's  bower  more  pure  to  see 

Than  my  own  sweet  maiden  Rose  Mary  ? ' 
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We  whose  home  is  the  Beryl, 
Fire -spirits  of  dread  desire, 
Who  entered  in 
By  a  secret  sin, 
'Gainst  whom  all  powers  that  strive  with  ours  are 

sterile, — 

We  cry,  Woe  to  thee,  mother ! 
What  hast  thou  taught  her,  the  girl  thy  daughter, 

That  she  and  none  other 

Should  this  dark  morrow  to  her  deadly  sorrow  imperil  ? 
What  were  her  eyes 
But  the  fiend's  own  spies, 

O  mother, 
And  shall  We  not  fee  her,  our  proper  prophet  and  seer  ? 

Go  to  her,  mother, 
Even  thou,  yea  thou  and  none  other, 

Thou,  from  the  Beryl : 
Her  fee  must  thou  take  her, 
Her  fee  that  We  send,  and  make  her, 
Even  in  this  hour,  her  sin's  unsheltered  avower. 
Whose  steed  did  neigh, 
Riderless,  bridleless, 
At  her  gate  before  it  was  day  ? 
Lo !  where  doth  hover 
The  soul  of  her  lover  ? 

She  sealed  his  doom,  she,  she  was  the  sworn  approver, — 
Whose  eyes  were  so  wondrous  wise, 
Yet  blind,  ah !  blind  to  his  peril ! 
For  stole  not  We  in 
Through  a  love -linked  sin, 

'Gainst  whom  all  powers  at  war  with  ours  are  sterile,— 
Fire-spirits  of  dread  desire, 
We  whose  home  is  the  Beryl  ? 
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PART  II 

*  Pale  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  be  done 
With  a  rose  that  Mary  weeps  upon  ?  ' 

*  Mother,  let  it  fall  from  the  tree, 

And  never  walk  where  the  strewn  leaves  be 
Till  winds  have  passed  and  the  path  is  free.' 

*  Sad  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  be  done 
With  a  cankered  flower  beneath  the  sun  ?  ' 
'  Mother,  let  it  wait  for  the  night ; 

Be  sure  its  shame  shall  be  out  of  sight 
Ere  the  moon  pale  or  the  east  grow  light.' 

'  Lost  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  be  done 
With  a  heart  that  is  but  a  broken  one  ?  ' 
'  Mother,  let  it  lie  where  it  must ; 
The  blood  was  drained  with  the  bitter  thrust, 
And  dust  is  all  that  sinks  in  the  dust.' 

*  Poor  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  I  do, — 
I,  your  mother,  that  loved  you  ?  ' 

*  O  my  mother,  and  is  love  gone  ? 
Then  seek  you  another  love  anon  : 

Who  cares  what  shame  shall  lean  upon  ?  ' 

Low  drooped  trembling  Rose  Mary, 
Then  up  as  though  in  a  dream  stood  she. 
'  Come,  my  heart,  it  is  time  to  go ; 
This  is  the  hour  that  has  whispered  low 
When  thy  pulse  quailed  in  the  nights  we  know. 

*  Yet  O  my  heart,  thy  shame  has  a  mate 
Who  will  not  leave  thee  desolate. 
Shame  for  shame,  yea  and  sin  for  sin : 

Yet  peace  at  length  may  our  poor  souls  win 
If  love  for  love  be  found  therein. 

*  O  thou  who  seek'st  our  shrift  to-day,' 
She  cried,  '  O  James  of  Heronhaye — 
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Thy  sin  and  mine  was  for  love  alone ; 
And  oh  !  in  the  sight  of  God  'tis  known 
How  the  heart  has  since  made  heavy  moan. 

4  Three  days  yet ! '  she  said  to  her  heart ; 
'  But  then  he  comes,  and  we  will  not  part. 
God,  God  be  thanked  that  I  still  could  see ! 
Oh !  he  shall  come  back  assuredly, 
But  where,  alas  !  must  he  seek  for  me  ? 

4  O  my  heart,  what  road  shall  we  roam 
Till  my  wedding-music  fetch  me  home  ? 
For  love's  shut  from  us  and  bides  afar, 
And  scorn  leans  over  the  bitter  bar 
And  knows  us  now  for  the  thing  we  are.' 

Tall  she  stood  with  a  cheek  flushed  high 
And  a  gaze  to  burn  the  heart-strings  by. 
'Twas  the  lightning-flash  o'er  sky  and  plain 
Ere  labouring  thunders  heave  the  chain 
From  the  floodgates  of  the  drowning  rain. 

The  mother  looked  on  the  daughter  still 

As  on  a  hurt  thing  that's  yet  to  kill. 

Then  wildly  at  length  the  pent  tears  came  ; 

The  love  swelled  high  with  the  swollen  shame, 

And  their  hearts'  tempest  burst  on  them. 

Closely  locked,  they  clung  without  speech, 
And  the  mirrored  souls  shook  each  to  each, 
As  the  cloud-moon  and  the  water-moon 
Shake  face  to  face  when  the  dim  stars  swoon 
In  stormy  bowers  of  the  night's  mid-noon/ 

They  swayed  together,  shuddering  sore, 
Till  the  mother's  heart  could  bear  no  more. 
'Twas  death  to  feel  her  own  breast  shake 
Even  to  the  very  throb  and  ache 
Of  the  burdened  heart  she  still  must  break. 
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All  her  sobs  ceased  suddenly, 

And  she  sat  straight  up  but  scarce  could  see. 

*  O  daughter,  where  should  my  speech  begin  ? 
Your  heart  held  fast  its  secret  sin  : 

How  think  you,  child,  that  I  read  therein  ?  ' 

*  Ah  me !  but  I  thought  not  how  it  came 

When  your  words  showed  that  you  knew  my  shame : 

And  now  that  you  call  me  still  your  own, 

I  half  forget  you  have  ever  known. 

Did  you  read  my  heart  in  the  Beryl-stone  ? ' 

The  lady  answered  her  mournfully  : — 
'  The  Beryl-stone  has  no  voice  for  me  : 
But  when  you  charged  its  power  to  show 
The  truth  which  none  but  the  pure  may  know, 
Did  naught  speak  once  of  a  coming  woe  ?  ' 

Her  hand  was  close  to  her  daughter's  heart, 
And  it  felt  the  life-blood's  sudden  start : 
A  quick  deep  breath  did  the  damsel  draw, 
Like  the  struck  fawn  in  the  oakenshaw : 

*  O  mother,'  she  cried,  *  but  still  I  saw  ! ' 

*  O  child,  my  child,  why  held  you  apart 
From  my  great  love  your  hidden  heart  ? 
Said  I  not  that  all  sin  must  chase 

From  the  spell's  sphere  the  spirits  of  grace, 
And  yield  their  rule  to  the  evil  race  ? 

« Ah  !  would  to  God  I  had  clearly  told 
How  strong  those  powers,  accurst  of  old  : 
Their  heart  is  the  ruined  house  of  lies  ; 
O  girl,  they  can  seal  the  sinful  eyes, 
Or  show  the  truth  by  contraries  I ' 

The  daughter  sat  as  cold  as  a  stone, 
And  spoke  no  word  but  gazed  alone, 
Nor  moved,  though  her  mother  strove  a  space 
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To  clasp  her  round  in  a  close  embrace. 
Because  she  dared  not  see  her  face. 

'Oh! '  at  last  did  the  mother  cry, 

4  Be  sure,  as  he  loved  you,  so  will  I ! 

Ah !  still  and  dumb  is  the  bride,  I  trow  ; 

But  cold  and  stark  as  the  winter  snow 

Is  the  bridegroom's  heart,  laid  dead  below  ! 

'  Daughter,  daughter,  remember  you 
That  cloud  in  the  hills  by  Holycleugh  ? 
'Twas  a  Hell-screen  hiding  truth  away : 
There,  not  i'  the  vale,  the  ambush  lay, 
And  thence  was  the  dead  borne  home  to-day.' 

Deep  the  flood  and  heavy  the  shock 
When  sea  meets  sea  in  the  riven  rock : 
But  calm  is  the  pulse  that  shakes  the  sea 
To  the  prisoned  tide  of  doom  set  free 
In  the  breaking  heart  of  Rose  Mary. 

Once  she  sprang  as  the  heifer  springs 

With  the  wolfs  teeth  at  its  red  heart-strings : 

First  'twas  fire  in  her  breast  and  brain, 

And  then  scarce  hers  but  the  whole  world's  pain, 

As  she  gave  one  shriek  and  sank  again. 

In  the  hair  dark- waved  the  face  lay  white 

As  the  moon  lies  in  the  lap  of  night ; 

And  as  night  through  which  no  moon  may  dart 

Lies  on  a  pool  in  the  woods  apart, 

So  lay  the  swoon  on  the  weary  heart. 

The  lady  felt  for  the  bosom's  stir, 
And  wildly  kissed  and  called  on  her ; 
Then  turned  away  with  a  quick  footfall, 
And  slid  the  secret  door  in  the  wall, 
And  clomb  the  strait  stair's  interval. 
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There  above  in  the  altar- cell 
A  little  fountain  rose  and  fell : 
She  set  a  flask  to  the  water's  flow, 
And,  backward  hurrying,  sprinkled  now 
The  still  cold  breast  and  the  pallid  brow. 

Scarce  cheek  that  warmed  or  breath  on  the  air, 
Yet  something  told  that  life  was  there. 
'  Ah  !  not  with  the  heart  the  body  dies  !  ' 
The  lady  moaned  in  a  bitter  wise  ; 
Then  wrung  her  hands  and  hid  her  eyes. 

'  Alas  t  and  how  may  I  meet  again 

In  the  same  poor  eyes  the  selfsame  pain  ? 

What  help  can  I  seek,  such  grief  to  guide  ? 

Ah  !  one  alone  might  avail,'  she  cried, — 

*  The  priest  who  prays  at  the  dead  man's  side.' 

The  lady  arose,  and  sped  down  all 
The  winding  stairs  to  the  castle-hall. 
Long-known  valley  and  wood  and  stream, 
As  the  loopholes  passed,  naught  else  did  seem 
Than  the  torn  threads  of  a  broken  dream. 

The  hall  was  full  of  the  castle-folk  ; 
The  women  wept,  but  the  men  scarce  spoke. 
As  the  lady  crossed  the  rush -strewn  floor, 
The  throng  fell  backward,  murmuring  sore, 
And  pressed  outside  round  the  open  door. 

A  stranger  shadow  hung  on  the  hall 
Than  the  dark  pomp  of  a  funeral. 
'Mid  common  sights  that  were  there  alway, 
As  'twere  a  chance  of  the  passing  day, 
On  the  ingle -bench  the  dead  man  lay. 

A  priest  who  passed  by  Holycleugh 

The  tidings  brought  when  the  day  was  new. 

He  guided  them  who  had  fetched  the  dead  ; 
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And  since  that  hour,  unwearied, 

He  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  low  bier's  head. 

Word  had  gone  to  his  own  domain 

That  in  evil  wise  the  knight  was  slain  : 

Soon  the  spears  must  gather  apace 

And  the  hunt  be  hard  on  the  hunters'  trace  ; 

But  all  things  yet  lay  still  for  a  space. 

As  the  lady's  hurried  step  drew  near, 
The  kneeling  priest  looked  up  to  her. 

*  Father,  death  is  a  grievous  thing  ; 
But  oh  !  the  woe  has  a  sharper  sting 
That  craves  by  me  your  ministering. 

'  Alas  for  the  child  that  should  have  wed 
This  noble  knight  here  lying  dead  ! 
Dead  in  hope,  with  all  blessed  boon 
Of  love  thus  rent  from  her  heart  ere  noon, 
I  left  her  laid  in  a  heavy  swoon. 

*  O  haste  to  the  open  bower-chamber 
That's  topmost  as  you  mount  the  stair  : 
Seek  her,  father,  ere  yet  she  wake  ; 
Your  words,  not  mine,  be  first  to  slake 

This  poor  heart's  fire,  for  Christ's  sweet  sake ! 

*  God  speed ! '  she  said  as  the  priest  passed  through, 
'  And  I  ere  long  will  be  with  you.' 

Then  low  on  the  hearth  her  knees  sank  prone  ; 
She  signed  all  folk  from  the  threshold-stone 
And  gazed  in  the  dead  man's  face  alone. 

The  fight  for  life  found  record  yet 
In  the  clenched  lips  and  the  teeth  hard-set ; 
The  wrath  from  the  bent  brow  was  not  gone, 
And  stark  in  the  eyes  the  hate  still  shone 
Of  that  they  last  had  looked  upon. 
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The  blazoned  coat  was  rent  on  his  breast 
Where  the  golden  field  was  goodliest ; 
But  the  shivered  sword,  close-gripped,  could  tell 
That  the  blood  shed  round  him  where  he  fell 
Was  not  all  his  in  the  distant  dell. 

The  lady  recked  of  the  corpse  no  whit, 
But  saw  the  soul  and  spoke  to  it : 
A  light  there  was  in  her  steadfast  eyes, — 
The  fire  of  mortal  tears  and  sighs 
That  pity  and  love  immortalize. 

*  By  thy  death  have  I  learnt  to-day 
Thy  deed,  O  James  of  Heronhaye  ! 

Great  wrong  thou  hast  done  to  me  and  mine ; 
And  haply  God  hath  wrought  for  a  sign 
By  our  blind  deed  this  doom  of  thine. 

'  Thy  shrift,  alas  !  thou  wast  not  to  win  ;       % 
But  may  death  shrive  thy  soul  herein  ! 
Full  well  do  I  know  thy  love  should  be 
Even  yet — had  life  but  stayed  with  thee — 
Our  honour's  strong  security.' 

She  stooped,  and  said  with  a  sob's  low  stir, — 

*  Peace  be  thine, — but  what  peace  for  her  ?  ' 
But  ere  to  the  brow  her  lips  were  press' d, 
She  marked,  half-hid  in  the  riven  vest, 

A  packet  close  to  the  dead  man's  breast. 

'Neath  surcoat  pierced  and  broken  mail 
It  lay  on  the  blood-stained  bosom  pale. 
The  clot  clung  round  it,  dull  and  dense, 
And  a  faintness  seized  her  mortal  sense 
As  she  reached  her  hand  and  drew  it  thence. 

'Twas  steeped  in  the  heart's  flood  welling  high 
From  the  heart  it  there  had  rested  by  : 
'Twas  glued  to  a  broidered  fragment  gay, — 
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A  shred  by  spear-thrust  rent  away 
From  the  heron -wings  of  Heronhaye. 

She  gazed  on  the  thing  with  piteous  eyne  : — 
.  '  Alas,  poor  child,  some  pledge  of  thine  ! 
Ah  me  !  in  this  troth  the  hearts  were  twain, 
And  one  hath  ebbed  to  this  crimson  stain, 
And  when  shall  the  other  throb  again  ?  ' 

She  opened  the  packet  needfully ; 

The  blood  was  stiff,  and  it  scarce  might  be. 

She  found  but  a  folded  paper  there, 

And  round  it,  twined  with  tenderest  care, 

A  long  bright  tress  of  golden  hair. 

Even  as  she  looked,  she  saw  again 
That  dark -haired  face  in  its  swoon  of  pain  : 
It  seemed  a  snake  with  a  golden  sheath 
Crept  near,  as  a  slow  flame  flickereth, 
And  stung  her  daughter's  heart  to  death. 

She  loosed  the  tress,  but  her  hand  did  shake 

As  though  indeed  she  had  touched  a  snake  ; 

And  next  she  undid  the  paper's  fold, 

But  that  too  trembled  in  her  hold, 

And  the  sense  scarce  grasped  the  tale  it  told. 

4  My  heart's  sweet  lord,'  Ttwas  thus  she  read,) 

*  At  length  our  love  is  garlanded. 

At  Holy  Cross,  within  eight  days'  space, 
I  seek  my  shrift ;  and  the  time  and  place 
Shall  fit  thee  too  for  thy  soul's  good  grace. 

4  From  Holycleugh  on  the  seventh  day 
My  brother  rides,  and  bides  away  : 
And  long  or  e'er  he  is  back,  mine  own, 
Afar  where  the  face  of  fear's  unknown 
We  shall  be  safe  with  our  love  alone. 

*  Ere  yet  at  the  shrine  my  knees  I  bow, 
I  shear  one  tress  for  our  holy  vow. 
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As  round  these  words  these  threads  I  wind, 
So,  eight  days  hence,  shall  our  loves  be  twined, 
Says  my  lord's  poor  lady,  Jocelind.' 

She  read  it  twice,  with  a  brain  in  thrall, 

And  then  its  echo  told  her  all. 

O'er  brows  low-fall'n  her  hands  she  drew : — 

*  O  God ! '  she  said,  as  her  hands  fell  too,— 

*  The  Warden's  sister  of  Holycleugh  ! ' 

She  rose  upright  with  a  long  low  moan, 
And  stared  in  the  dead  man's  face  new-known. 
Had  it  lived  indeed  ?    She  scarce  could  tell : 
'Twas  a  cloud  where  fiends  had  come  to  dwell,- 
A  mask  that  hung  on  the  gate  of  Hell. 

She  lifted  the  lock  of  gleaming  hair 

And  smote  the  lips  and  left  it  there. 

'  Here's  gold  that  Hell  shall  take  for  thy  toll ! 

Full  well  hath  thy  treason  found  its  goal, 

0  thou  dead  body  and  damned  soul ! ' 

She  turned,  sore  dazed,  for  a  voice  was  near, 
And  she  knew  that  some  one  called  to  her. 
On  many  a  column  fair  and  tall 
A  high  court  ran  round  the  castle-hall ; 
And  thence  it  was  that  the  priest  did  call. 

*  I  sought  your  child  where  you  bade  me  go, 
And  in  rooms  around  and  rooms  below ; 
But  where,  alas !  may  the  maiden  be  ? 
Fear  nought, — we  shall  find  her  speedily, — 
But  come,  come  hither,  and  seek  with  me.' 

She  reached  the  stair  like  a  lifelorn  thing, 
But  hastened  upward  murmuring : — 

1  Yea,  Death's  is  a  face  that's  fell  to  see ; 
But  bitterer  pang  Life  hoards  for  thee, 
Thou  broken  heart  of  Rose  Mary  ! ' 
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We  whose  throne  is  the  Beryl, 
Dire-gifted  spirits  of  fire, 
Who  for  a  twin 
Leash  Sorrow  to  Sin, 
Who  on  no  flower  refrain  to  lour  with  peril, — 

We  cry, — O  desolate  daughter ! 
Thou  and  thy  mother  share  newer  shame  with  each  other 

Than  last  night's  slaughter. 
Awake  and  tremble,  for  our  curses  assemble ! 
What  more,  that  thou  know'st  not  yet, — 
That  life  nor  death  shall  forget  ? 
No  help  from  Heaven, — thy  woes  heart-riven  are  sterile  t 

O  once  a  maiden, 

With  yet  worse  sorrow  can  any  morrow  be  laden  ? 
It  waits  for  thee, 
It  looms,  it  must  be, 
O  lost  among  women, — 
It  comes  and  thou  canst  not  flee. 
Amen  to  the  omen, 
Says  the  voice  of  the  Beryl. 
Thou  sleep'st  ?    Awake, — 
What  dar'st  thou  yet  for  his  sake, 
Who  each  for  other  did  God's  own  Future  imperil  ? 

Dost  dare  to  live 
'Mid  the  pangs  each  hour  must  give  ? 

Nay,  rather  die, — 

With  him  thy  lover  'neath  Hell's  cloud-cover  to  fly, — 
Hopeless,  yet  not  apart, 
Cling  heart  to  heart, 

And    beat    through    the    nether    storm -eddying    winds 
together  ? 

Shall  this  be  so  ? 

There  thou  shalt  meet  him,  but  mayst  thou  greet  him  ? 
ah  no ! 
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He  loves,  but  thee  he  hoped  nevermore  to  see, — 

He  sighed  as  he  died, 
But  with  never  a  thought  for  thee. 

Alone ! 

Alone,  for  ever  alone, — 

Whose  eyes  were  such  wondrous  spies  for  the  fate  fore- 
shown ! 

Lo  !  have  not  We  leashed  the  twin 
Of  endless  Sorrow  to  Sin, — 
Who  on  no  flower  refrain  to  lour  with  peril, — 
Dire-gifted  spirits  of  fire, 
We  whose  throne  is  the  Beryl  ? 
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PART   III 

A  swoon  that  breaks  is  the  whelming  wave 
When  help  comes  late  but  still  can  save. 
With  all  blind  throes  is  the  instant  rife, — 
Hurtling  clangour  and  clouds  at  strife, — 
The  breath  of  death,  but  the  kiss  of  life. 

The  night  lay  deep  on  Rose  Mary's  heart, 
For  her  swoon  was  death's  kind  counterpart : 
The  dawn  broke  dim  on  Rose  Mary's  soul, — 
No  hill- crown's" heavenly  aureole, 
But  a  wild  gleam  on  a  shaken  shoal. 

Her  senses  gasped  in  the  sudden  air, 

And  she  looked  around,  but  none  was  there. 

She  felt  the  slackening  frost  distil 

Through  her  blood  the  last  ooze  dull  and  chill : 

Her  lids  were  dry  and  her  lips  were  still. 

Her  tears  had  flooded  her  heart  again ; 
As  after  a  long  day's  bitter  rain, 
At  dusk  when  the  wet  flower- cups  shrink, 
The  drops  run  in  from  the  beaded  brink, 
And  all  the  close-shut  petals  drink. 

Again  her  sighs  on  her  heart  were  rolled ; 
As  the  wind  that  long  has  swept  the  wold,— 
Whose  moan  was  made  with  the  moaning  sea, 
Beats  out  its  breath  in  the  last  torn  tree 
And  sinks  at  length  in  lethargy. 

She  knew  she  had  waded  bosom -deep 
Along  death's  bank  in  the  sedge  of  sleep  : 
All  else  was  lost  to  her  clouded  mind  ; 
Nor,  looking  back,  could  she  see  defin'd 
O'er  the  dim  dumb  waste  what  lay  behind. 

Slowly  fades  the  sun  from  the  wall 
Till  day  lies  dead  on  the  sun-dial : 
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And  now  in  Rose  Mary's  lifted  eye 
'Twas  shadow  alone  that  made  reply 
To  the  set  face  of  the  soul's  dark  sky. 

Yet  still  through  her  soul  there  wandered  past 
Dread  phantoms  borne  on  a  wailing  blast, — 
Death  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame ; 
And,  murmured  still,  to  her  lips  there  came 
Her  mother's  and  her  lover's  name. 

How  to  ask,  and  what  thing  to  know  ? 
She  might  not  stay  and  she  dared  not  go. 
From  fires  unseen  these  smoke-clouds  curled  ; 
But  where  did  the  hidden  curse  lie  furled  ? 
And  how  to  seek  through  the  weary  world  ? 

With  toiling  breath  she  rose  from  the  floor 
And  dragged  her  steps  to  an  open  door  : 
'Twas  the  secret  panel  standing  wide, 
As  the  lady's  hand  had  let  it  bide 
In  hastening  back  to  her  daughter's  side. 

She  passed,  but  reeled  with  a  dizzy  brain 
And  smote  the  door  which  closed  again. 
She  stood  within  by  the  darkling  stair, 
But  her  feet  might  mount  more  freely  there,— 
'Twas  the  open  light  most  blinded  her. 

Within  her  mind  no  wonder  grew 

At  the  secret  path  she  never  knew : 

All  ways  alike  were  strange  to  her  now, — 

One  field  bare-ridged  from  the  spirit's  plough, 

One  thicket  black  with  the  cypress-bough. 

Once  she  thought  that  she  heard  her  name ; 
And  she  paused,  but  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
Down  the  shadowed  stair  a  faint  ray  fell 
That  guided  the  weary  footsteps  well 
Till  it  led  her  up  to  the  altar-cell. 
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No  change  there  was  on  Rose  Mary's  face 
As  she  leaned  in  the  portal's  narrow  space  : 
Still  she  stood  by  the  pillar's  stem, 
Hand  and  bosom  and  garment's  hem, 
As  the  soul  stands  by  at  the  requiem. 

The  altar-cell  was  a  dome  low-lit, 

And  a  veil  hung  in  the  midst  of  it : 

At  the  pole-points  of  its  circling  girth 

Four  symbols  stood  of  the  world's  first  birth, 

Air  and  water  and  fire  and  earth. 

To  the  north,  a  fountain  glittered  free ; 
To  the  south,  there  glowed  a  red  fruit-tree ; 
To  the  east,  a  lamp  flamed  high  and  fair  ; 
To  the  west,  a  crystal  casket  rare 
Held  fast  a  cloud  of  the  fields  of  air. 

The  painted  walls  were  a  mystic  show 

Of  time's  ebb-tide  and  overflow ; 

His  hoards  long-locked  and  conquering  key, 

His  service-fires  that  in  heaven  be, 

And  earth-wheels  whirled  perpetually. 

Rose  Mary  gazed  from  the  open  door 
As  on  idle  things  she  cared  not  for,  — 
The  fleeting  shapes  of  an  empty  tale ; 
Then  stepped  with  a  heedless  visage  pale, 
And  lifted  aside  the  altar-veil. 

The  altar  stood  from  its  curved  recess 
In  a  coiling  serpent's  life-likeness : 
Even  such  a  serpent  evermore 
Lies  deep  asleep  at  the  world's  dark  core 
Till  the  last  Voice  shake  the  sea  and  shore. 

From  the  altar-cloth  a  book  rose  spread 
And  tapers  burned  at  the  altar-head  ; 
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And  there  in  the  altar-midst  alone, 

'Twixt  wings  of  a  sculptured  beast  unknown, 

Rose  Mary  saw  the  Beryl-stone. 

Firm  it  sat  'twixt  the  hollowed  wings, 
As  an  orb  sits  in  the  hand  of  kings : 
And  lo  !  for  that  Foe  whose  curse  far-flown 
Had  bound  her  life  with  a  burning  zone, 
Rose  Mary  knew  the  Beryl-stone. 

Dread  is  the  meteor's  blazing  sphere 
When  the  poles  throb  to  its  blind  career  ; 
But  not  with  a  light  more  grim  and  ghast 
Thereby  is  the  future  doom  forecast, 
Than  now  this  sight  brought  back  the  past. 

The  hours  and  minutes  seemed  to  whirr 
In  a  clanging  swarm  that  deafened  her  ; 
They  stung  her  heart  to  a  writhing  flame, 
And  marshalled  past  in  its  glare  they  came, — 
Death  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame. 

Round  the  Beryl's  sphere  she  saw  them  pass 
And  mock  her  eyes  from  the  fated  glass  : 
One  by  one  in  a  fiery  train 
The  dead  hours  seemed  to  wax  and  wane, 
And  burned  till  all  was  known  again. 

From  the  drained  heart's  fount  there  rose  no  cry, 
There  sprang  no  tears,  for  the  source  was  dry. 
Held  in  the  hand  of  some  heavy  law, 
Her  eyes  she  might  not  once  withdraw, 
Nor  shrink  away  from  the  thing  she  saw. 

Even  as  she  gazed,  through  all  her  blood 
The  flame  was  quenched  in  a  coming  flood : 
Out  of  the  depth  of  the  hollow  gloom 
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On  her  soul's  bare  sands  she  felt  it  boom, — 
The  measured  tide  of  a  sea  of  doom. 

Three  steps  she  took  through  the  altar- gate, 
And  her  neck  reared  and  her  arms  grew  straight 
The  sinews  clenched  like  a  serpent's  throe, 
And  the  face  was  white  in  the  dark  hair's  flow, 
As  her  hate  beheld  what  lay  below. 

Dumb  she  stood  in  her  malisons, — 
A  silver  statue  tressed  with  bronze  : 
As  the  fabled  head  by  Perseus  mown, 
It  seemed  in  sooth  that  her  gaze  alone 
Had  turned  the  carven  shapes  to  stone. 

O'er  the  altar-sides  on  either  hand 
There  hung  a  dinted  helm  and  brand  : 
By  strength  thereof,  'neath  the  Sacred  Sign, 
That  bitter  gift  o'er  the  salt  sea-brine 
Her  father  brought  from  Palestine. 

Rose  Mary  moved  with  a  stern  accord 

And  reached  her  hand  to  her  father's  sword  ; 

Nor  did  she  stir  her  gaze  one  whit 

From  the  thing  whereon  her  brows  were  knit ; 

But  gazing  still,  she  spoke  to  it. 

*  O  ye,  three  times  accurst,'  she  said, 

*  By  whom  this  stone  is  tenanted ! 

Lo  !  here  ye  came  by  a  strong  sin's  might ; 
Yet  a  sinner's  hand  that's  weak  to  smite 
Shall  send  you  hence  ere  the  day  be  night. 

*  This  hour  a  clear  voice  bade  me  know 
My  hand  shall  work  your  overthrow : 
Another  thing  in  mine  ear  it  spake, — 
With  the  broken  spell  my  life  shall  break. 

I  thank  Thee,  God,  for  the  dear  death's  sake  ! 
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4  And  he  Thy  heavenly  minister 

Who  swayed  erewhile  this  spell-bound  sphere, — 

My  parting  soul  let  him  haste  to  greet, 

And  none  but  he  be  guide  for  my  feet 

To  where  Thy  rest  is  made  complete.' 

Then  deep  she  breathed,  with  a  tender  moan : — 

1  My  love,  my  lord,  my  only  one  ! 

Even  as  I  held  the  cursed  clue, 

When  thee,  through  me,  these  foul  ones  slew, — 

By  mine  own  deed  shall  they  slay  me  too ! 

*  Even  while  they  speed  to  Hell,  my  love, 
Two  hearts  shall  meet  in  Heaven  above. 

Our  shrift  thou  sought'st,  but  might'st  not  bring : 
And  oh  !  for  me  'tis  a  blessed  thing 
To  work  hereby  our  ransoming. 

*  One  were  our  hearts  in  joy  and  pain, 
And  our  souls  e'en  now  grow  one  again. 
And  O  my  love,  if  our  souls  are  three, 

O  thine  and  mine  shall  the  third  soul  be, — 
One  threefold  love  eternally.' 

Her  eyes  were  soft  as  she  spoke  apart, 

And  the  lips  smiled  to  the  broken  heart : 

But  the  glance  was  dark  and  the  forehead  scored 

With  the  bitter  frown  of  hate  restored, 

As  her  two  hands  swung  the  heavy  sword. 

Three  steps  back  from  her  Foe  she  trod : — 
«  Love,  for  thy  sake !    In  Thy  Name,  O  God ! ' 
In  the  fair  white  hands  small  strength  was  shown ; 
Yet  the  blade  flashed  high  and  the  edge  fell  prone, 
And  she  cleft  the  heart  of  the  Beryl-stone. 

What  living  flesh  in  the  thunder-cloud 
Hath  sat  and  felt  heaven  cry  aloud  ? 
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Or  known  how  the  levin's  pulse  may  beat  ? 

Or  wrapped  the  hour  when  the  whirlwinds  meet 

About  its  breast  for  a  winding-sheet  ? 

Who  hath  crouched  at  the  world's  deep  heart 
While  the  earthquake  rends  its  loins  apart  ? 
Or  walked  far  under  the  seething  main 
While  overhead  the  heavens  ordain 
The  tempest-towers  of  the  hurricane  ? 

Who  hath  seen  or  what  ear  hath  heard 
The  secret  things  unregister'd 
Of  the  place  where  all  is  past  and  done, 
And  tears  and  laughter  sound  as  one 
In  Hell's  unhallowed  unison  ? 

Nay,  is  it  writ  how  the  fiends  despair 
In  earth  and  water  and  fire  and  air  ? 
Even  so  no  mortal  tongue  may  tell 
How  to  the  clang  of  the  sword  that  fell 
The  echoes  shook  the  altar- cell. 

When  all  was  still  on  the  air  again 
The  Beryl-stone  lay  cleft  in  twain ; 
The  veil  was  rent  from  the  riven  dome ; 
And  every  wind  that's  winged  to  roam 
Might  have  the  ruined  place  for  home. 

The  fountain  no  more  glittered  free ; 
The  fruit  hung  dead  on  the  leafless  tree ; 
The  flame  of  the  lamp  had  ceased  to  flare  ; 
And  the  crystal  casket  shattered  there 
Was  emptied  now  of  its  cloud  of  air. 

And  lo !  on  the  ground  Rose  Mary  lay, 
With  a  cold  brow  like  the  snows  ere  May, 
With  a  cold  breast  like  the  earth  till  Spring, 
With  such  a  smile  as  the  June  days  bring 
When  the  year  grows  warm  for  harvesting. 
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The  death  she  had  won  might  leave  no  trace 
On  the  soft  sweet  form  and  gentle  face  : 
In  a  gracious  sleep  she  seemed  to  lie ; 
And  over  her  head  her  hand  on  high 
Held  fast  the  sword  she  triumphed  by. 

'Twas  then  a  clear  voice  said  in  the  room  : — 

*  Behold  the  end  of  the  heavy  doom. 

O  come,— for  thy  bitter  love's  sake  blest ; 
By  a  sweet  path  now  thou  journeyest, 
And  I  will  lead  thee  to  thy  rest. 

*  Me  thy  sin  by  Heaven's  sore  ban 
Did  chase  erewhile  from  the  talisman  : 
But  to  my  heart,  as  a  conquered  home, 
In  glory  of  strength  thy  footsteps  come 
Who  hast  thus  cast  forth  my  foes  therefrom. 

*  Already  thy  heart  remembereth 

No  more  his  name  thou  sought'st  in  death : 
For  under  all  deeps,  all  heights  above, — 
So  wide  the  gulf  in  the  midst  thereof, — 
Are  Hell  of  Treason  and  Heaven  of  Love. 

*  Thee,  true  soul,  shall  thy  truth  prefer 
To  blessed  Mary's  rose -bower : 
Warmed  and  lit  is  thy  place  afar 

With  guerdon-fires  of  the  sweet  Love-star 
Where  hearts  of  steadfast  lovers  are : — 

*  Though  naught  for  the  poor  corpse  lying  here 
Remain  to-day  but  the  cold  white  bier, 

But  burial-chaunt  and  bended  knee, 
But  sighs  and  tears  that  heaviest  be, 
But  rent  rose-flower  and  rosemary.' 
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We,  cast  forth  from  the  Beryl, 
Gyre -circling  spirits  of  fire, 
Whose  pangs  begin 
With  God's  grace  to  sin, 
For  whose  spent  powers  the  immortal  hours  are  sterile, — 

Woe !  must  We  behold  this  mother 
Find  grace  in  her  dead  child's  face,  and  doubt  of  none 

other 
But  that  perfect  pardon,  alas !  hath  assured  her  guerdon  ? 

Woe !  must  We  behold  this  daughter, 
Made  clean  from  the  soil  of  sin  wherewith  We  had  fraught 

her, 
Shake  off  a  man's  blood  like  water  ? 

Write  up  her  story 
On  the  Gate  of  Heaven's  glory, 
Whom  there  We  behold  so  fair  in  shining  apparel, 
And  beneath  her  the  ruin 
Of  our  own  undoing ! 
Alas,  the  Beryl ! 
We  had  for  a  foeman 
But  one  weak  woman ; 
In  one  day's  strife, 
Her  hope  fell  dead  from  her  life ; 
And  yet  no  iron, 
Her  soul  to  environ, 

Could  this  manslayer,  this  false  soothsayer  imperil ! 
Lo,  where  she  bows 
In  the  Holy  House ! 
Who  now  shall  dissever  her  soul  from  its  joy  for  ever, 

While  every  ditty 
Of  love  and  plentiful  pity 
Fills  the  White  City, 

And  the  floor  of  Heaven  to  her  feet  for  ever  is  given  ? 
Hark,  a  voice  cries  *  Flee ! ' 
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Woe !  woe  !  what  shelter  have  We, 

Whose  pangs  begin 

With  God's  grace  to  sin, 

For  whose  spent  powers  the  immortal  hours  arc  sterile, 
Gyre-circling  spirits  of  fire, 
We,  cast  forth  from  the  Beryl  ? 
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PANDORA 

(For  a  Picture) 

What  of  the  end,  Pandora  ?    Was  it  thine, 
The  deed  that  set  these  fiery  pinions  free  ? 
Ah  !  wherefore  did  the  Olympian  consistory 

In  its  own  likeness  make  thee  half  divine  ? 

Was  it  that  Juno's  brow  might  stand  a  sign 
For  ever  ?  and  the  mien  of  Pallas  be 
A  deadly  thing  ?  and  that  all  men  might  see 

In  Venus'  eyes  the  gaze  of  Proserpine  ? 

What  of  the  end  ?    These  beat  their  wings  at  will, 
The  ill-born  things,  the  good  things  turned  to  ill, — 

Powers  of  the  impassioned  hours  prohibited. 
Aye,  clench  the  casket  now  !  Whither  they  go 
Thou  mayst  not  dare  to  think :  nor  canst  thou  know 

If  Hope  still  pent  there  be  alive  or  dead. 
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THE    BLESSED    DAMOZEL 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 
For  service  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

!  v     (To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.    .    .    Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.     .     .    . 
Nothing :  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 
The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 
That  she  was  standing  on ; 
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By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  begun  ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun.  2& 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  heart-remembered  names ; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce  5~° 

Through  all  the  worlds.    Her  gaze  still  strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 

Its  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf ;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
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Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet !     Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearkened  ?     When  those  bells 

Possessed  the  mid-day  air, 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair  ?) 

'  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,'  she  said. 
'  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven  ? — on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  ? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid  ? 

*  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light ; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 

'  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod, 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God ; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

'  We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 
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'  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so, 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know.' 

(Alas  !  we  two,  we  two,  thou  say'st ! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.     But  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity 
The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 

Was  but  its  love  for  thee  ?) 

*  We  two,'  she  said,  *  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

*  Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  foreheads  garlanded ; 
Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  golden  thread, 
To  fashion  the  birth -robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

*  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb  : 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak  : 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

'  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 
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Bowed  with  their  aureoles  : 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

'  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me  : — 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  Love,— only  to  be, 
As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 

Together,  I  and  he.' 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 
'  All  this  is  when  he  comes.'     She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

(I  saw  her  smile.^    But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres  : 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.) 
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MY    SISTER'S    SLEEP 

She  fell  asleep  on  Christmas  Eve. 

At  length  the  long-ungranted  shade 

Of  weary  eyelids  overweigh'd 
The  pain  nought  else  might  yet  relieve. 

Our  mother,  who  had  leaned  all  day 
Over  the  bed  from  chime  to  chime, 
Then  raised  herself  for  the  first  time, 

And  as  she  sat  her  down,  did  pray. 

Her  little  work-table  was  spread 
With  work  to  finish.     For  the  glare 
Made  by  her  candle,  she  had  care 

To  work  some  distance  from  the  bed. 

Without,  there  was  a  cold  moon  up, 
Of  winter  radiance  sheer  and  thin  ; 
The  hollow  halo  it  was  in 

Was  like  an  icy  crystal  cup. 

Through  the  small  room,  with  subtle  sound 
Of  flame,  by  vents  the  fireshine  drove 
And  reddened.     In  its  dim  alcove 

The  mirror  shed  a  clearness  round. 

I  had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 
And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank  ; 
Like  a  sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 

The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 

Twelve  struck.     That  sound,  by  dwindling  years 
Heard  in  each  hour,  crept  off;  and  then 
The  ruffled  silence  spread  again, 

Like  water  that  a  pebble  stirs. 
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Our  mother  rose  from  where  she  sat : 
Her  needles,  as  she  laid  them  down, 
Met  lightly,  and  her  silken  gown 

Settled  :  no  other  noise  than  that. 

•  Glory  unto  the  Newly  Born  !' 

So,  as  said  angels,  she  did  say, 
Because  we  were  in  Christmas  Day, 
Though  it  would  still  be  long  till  morn. 

Just  then  in  the  room  over  us 

There  was  a  pushing  back  of  chairs, 
As  some  who  had  sat  unawares 

So  late,  now  heard  the  hour,  and  rose. 

With  anxious  softly- stepping  haste 
Our  mother  went  where  Margaret  lay, 
Fearing  the  sounds  o'erhead — should  they 

Have  broken  her  long  watched-for  rest ! 

She  stooped  an  instant,  calm,  and  turned  ; 

But  suddenly  turned  back  again  ; 

And  all  her  features  seemed  in  pain 
With  woe,  and  her  eyes  gazed  and  yearned. 

For  my  part,  I  but  hid  my  face, 
And  held  my  breath,  and  spoke  no  word. 
There  was  none  spoken  ;  but  I  heard 

The  silence  for  a  little  space. 

Our  mother  bowed  herself  and  wept : 
And  both  my  arms  fell,  and  I  said, 
*  God  knows  I  knew  that  she  was  dead/ 

And  there,  all  white,  my  sister  slept. 

Then  kneeling,  upon  Christmas  morn 
A  little  after  twelve  o'clock, 
We  said,  ere  the  first  quarter  struck, 

*  Christ's  blessing  on  the  newly  born !' 
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Know'st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
How  the  heart  feels  a  languid  grief 

Laid  on  it  for  a  covering, 

And  how  sleep  seems  a  goodly  thing 
In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf? 

And  how  the  swift  beat  of  the  brain 

Falters  because  it  is  in  vain, 

In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
Knowest  thou  not  ?  and  how  the  chief 

Of  joys  seems — not  to  suffer  pain  ? 

Know'st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
How  the  soul  feels  like  a  dried  sheaf 
Bound  up  at  length  for  harvesting, 
And  how  death  seems  a  comely  thing 
In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ? 
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THE  LADY'S  LAMENT 

Never  happy  any  more  ! 
Aye,  turn  the  saying  o'er  and  o'er, 
It  says  but  what  it  said  before, 
And  heart  and  life  are  just  as  sore. 
The  wet  leaves  blow  aslant  the  floor 
In  the  rain  through  the  open  door. 
No,  no  more. 

Never  happy  any  more  ! 
The  eyes  are  weary  and  give  o'er, 
But  still  the  soul  weeps  as  before. 
And  always  must  each  one  deplore 
Each  once,  nor  bear  what  others  bore  ? 
This  is  now  as  it  was  of  yore. 
No,  no  more. 

Never  happy  any  more ! 
Is  it  not  but  a  sorry  lore 

That  says,  'Take  strength,  the  worst  is  o'er '? 
Shall  the  stars  seem  as  heretofore  ? 
The  day  wears  on  more  and  more — 
While  I  was  weeping  the  day  wore. 
No,  no  more. 

Never  happy  any  more  ! 
In  the  cold  behind  the  door 
That  was  the  dial  striking  four : 
One  for  joy  the  past  hours  bore, 
Two  for  hope  and  will  cast  o'er, 
One  for  the  naked  dark  before. 
No,  no  more. 
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Never  happy  any  more ! 
Put  the  light  out,  shut  the  door, 
Sweep  the  wet  leaves  from  the  floor. 
Even  thus  Fate's  hand  has  swept  her  floor, 
Even  thus  Love's  hand  has  shut  the  door 
Through  which  his  warm  feet  passed  of  yore. 
Shall  it  be  opened  any  more  ? 
No,  no,  no  more. 
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THE   PORTRAIT 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 
As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 
I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 
Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart  :• 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas  !  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 
That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rude,- 

The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  only  this,  of  love's  whole  prize, 

Remains  ;  save  what  in  mournful  guise 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone, — 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 
'Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  falls  in 

Hardly  at  all ;  a  covert  place 
Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  name 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 
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A  deep  dim  wood  ;  and  there  she  stands 

As  in  that  wood  that  day  :  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands 

And  such  the  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem, 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

'Tis  she  :  though  of  herself,  alas  ! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 

One  with  the  other  all  alone ; 
And  we  were  blithe  ;  yet  memory 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon 
Looks  upon  daylight.    And  with  her 
I  stooped  to  drink  the  spring-water, 

Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang : 

And  where  the  echo  is,  she  sang, — 
My  soul  another  echo  there. 

But  when  that  hour  my  soul  won  strength 
For  words  whose  silence  wastes  and  kills, 

Dull  raindrops  smote  us,  and  at  length 
Thundered  the  heat  within  the  hills. 

That  eve  I  spoke  those  words  again 

Beside  the  pelted  window-pane  ; 
And  there  she  hearkened  what  I  said, 
With  under-glances  that  surveyed 

The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 

Next  day  the  memories  of  these  things, 
Like  leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flown, 

Still  vibrated  with  Love's  warm  wings  ; 
Till  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 

And  paint  this  picture.     So,  'twixt  ease 

Of  talk  and  sweet  long  silences, 
She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 
At  windows  of  a  summer  room, 

To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
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And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air,         k 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love  : 

It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 
In  that  one  darkness  lying  still, 
What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will 

Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves  ? 

For  now  doth  daylight  disavow 

Those  days— nought  left  to  see  or  hear. 
Only  in  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear  ; 
When  the  leaf- shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath, 

Forest  and  water,  far  and  wide, 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified, 
Lie  like  the  mystery  of  death. 

Last  night  at  last  I  could  have  slept, 

And  yet  delayed  my  sleep  till  dawn, 
Still  wandering.    Then  it  was  I  wept : 

For  unawares  I  came  upon 
Those  glades  where  once  she  walked  with  me : 
And  as  I  stood  there  suddenly, 

All  wan  with  traversing  the  night, 

Upon  the  desolate  verge  of  light 
Yearned  loud  the  iron-bosomed  sea. 

Even  so,  where  Heaven  holds  breath  and  hears 

The  beating  heart  of  Love's  own  breast, — 
Where  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  their  wings  to  rest, — 
How  shall  my  soul  stand  rapt  and  awed, 
When  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 

Throughout  the  music  of  the  suns, 

It  enters  in  her  soul  at  once 
And  knows  the  silence  there  for  God 
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Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline, 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it, 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer  : 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side, 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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AVE 

Mother  of  the  Fair  Delight, 
Thou  handmaid  perfect  in  God's  sight, 
Now  sitting  fourth  beside  the  Three, 
Thyself  a  woman -Trinity, — 
Being  a  daughter  born  to  God, 
Mother  of  Christ  from  stall  to  rood, 
And  wife  unto  the  Holy  Ghost : — 
Oh  when  our  need  is  uttermost, 
Think  that  to  such  as  death  may  strike 
Thou  once  wert  sister  sisterlike ! 
Thou  headstone  of  humanity, 
Groundstone  of  the  great  Mystery, 
Fashioned  like  us,  yet  more  than  we ! 

Mind'st  thou  not  (when  June's  heavy  breath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Nazareth,) 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might  live 
One  faint  night  more  amid  the  sands  ? 
Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky :  the  sea 
Sighed  further  off  eternally 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep, 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God's  secret  ways  : 
Until  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer, 
Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere, 
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Gathered  about  thee,  and  a  voice 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  noise, 
Being  of  the  silence  : — *  Hail,'  it  said, 
4  Thou  that  art  highly  favoured  ; 
The  Lord  is  with  thee  here  and  now ; 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou.' 

Ah  !  knew'st  thou  of  the  end,  when  first 
That  Babe  was  on  thy  bosom  nurs'd  ?— 
Or  when  He  tottered  round  thy  knee 
Did  thy  great  sorrow  dawn  on  thee  ? — 
And  through  His  boyhood,  year  by  year 
Eating  with  Him  the  Passover, 
Didst  thou  discern  confusedly 
That  holier  sacrament,  when  He, 
The  bitter  cup  about  to  quaff, 
Should  break  the  bread  and  eat  thereof  ?— 
Or  came  not  yet  the  knowledge,  even 
Till  on  some  day  forecast  in  Heaven 
His  feet  passed  through  thy  door  to  press 
Upon  His  Father's  business?  — 
Or  still  was  God's  high  secret  kept  ? 

Nay,  but  I  think  the  whisper  crept 
Like  growth  through  childhood.    Work  and  play, 
Things  common  to  the  course  of  day, 
Awed  thee  with  meanings  unfulfill'd ; 
And  all  through  girlhood,  something  still'd 
Thy  senses  like  the  birth  of  light, 
When  thou  hast  trimmed  thy  lamp  at  night 
Or  washed  thy  garments  in  the  stream  ; 
To  whose  white  bed  had  come  the  dream 
That  He  was  thine  and  thou  wast  His 
Who  feeds  among  the  field-lilies. 
O  solemn  shadow  of  the  end 
In  that  wise  spirit  long  contain' d  ! 
•  O  awful  end  !  and  those  unsaid 
Long  years  when  It  was  Finished 
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Mind'st  thou  not  (when  the  twilight  gone 
Left  darkness  in  the  house  of  John,) 
Between  the  naked  window-bars 
That  spacious  vigil  of  the  stars  ?— 
For  thou,  a  watcher  even  as  they, 
Wouldst  rise  from  where  throughout  the  day 
Thou  wroughtest  raiment  for  His  poor  ; 
And,  finding  the  fixed  terms  endure 
Of  day  and  night  which  never  brought 
Sounds  of  His  coming  chariot, 
Wouldst  lift  through  cloud-waste  unexplor'd 
Those  eyes  which  said,  *  How  long,  O  Lord  ? ' 
Then  that  disciple  whom  He  loved, 
Well  heeding,  haply  would  be  moved 
To  ask  thy  blessing  in  His  name  ; 
And  that  one  thought  in  both,  the  same 
Though  silent,  then  would  clasp  ye  round 
To  weep  together, — tears  long  bound, 
Sick  tears  of  patience,  dumb  and  slow. 
Yet,  '  Surely  I  come  quickly,'— so 
He  said,  from  life  and  death  gone  home. 
Amen :  even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  ! 

But  oh  !  what  human  tongue  can  speak 
That  day  when  Michael  came  to  break 
From  the  tir'd  spirit,  like  a  veil, 
Its  covenant  with  Gabriel 
Endured  at  length  unto  the  end  ? 
What  human  thought  can  apprehend 
That  mystery  of  motherhood 
When  thy  Beloved  at  length  renew' d 
The  sweet  communion  severed, — 
His  left  hand  underneath  thine  head 
And  His  right  hand  embracing  thee  ? — 
Lo !  He  was  thine,  and  this  is  He ! 
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Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope, 
That  lets  me  see  her  standing  up 
Where  the  light  of  the  Throne  is  bright  ? 
Unto  the  left,  unto  the  right, 
The  cherubim,  succinct,  conjoint, 
Float  inward  to  a  golden  point, 
And  from  between  the  seraphim 
The  glory  issues  for  a  hymn. 
O  Mary  Mother,  be  not  loth 
To  listen,— thou  whom  the  stars  clothe, 
Who  see"st  and  mayst  not  be  seen ! 
Hear  us  at  last,  O  Mary  Queen  ! 
Into  pur  shadow  bend  thy  face, 
Bowing  thee  from  the  secret  place, 
O  Mary  Virgin,  full  of  grace  ! 
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It  was  Lilith  the  wife  of  Adam  : 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
Not  a  drop  of  her  blood  was  human, 
But  she  was  made  like  a  soft  sweet  woman. 

Lilith  stood  on  the  skirts  of  Eden  ; 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

She  was  the  first  that  thence  was  driven  ; 
With  her  was  hell  and  with  Eve  was  heaven. 

In  the  ear  of  the  Snake  said  Lilith : — 
(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

*  To  thee  I  come  when  the  rest  is  over ; 
A  snake  was  I  when  thou  wast  my  lover. 

*  I  was  the  fairest  snake  in  Eden. 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

By  the  earth's  will,  new  form  and  feature 
Made  me  a  wife  for  the  earth's  new  creature. 

*  Take  me  thou  as  I  come  from  Adam : 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
Once  again  shall  my  love  subdue  thee  ; 
The  past  is  past  and  I  am  come  to  thee. 

*  O  but  Adam  was  thrall  to  Lilith  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

All  the  threads  of  my  hair  are  golden, 
And  there  in  a  net  his  heart  was  holden. 
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*  O  and  Lilith  was  queen  of  Adam ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
All  the  day  and  the  night  together 
My  breath  could  shake  his  soul  like  a  feather. 

*  What  great  joys  had  Adam  and  Lilith !  — 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Sweet  close  rings  of  the  serpent's  twining, 
As  heart  in  heart  lay  sighing  and  pining. 

*  What  bright  babes  had  Lilith  and  Adam  ! — 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Shapes  that  coiled  in  the  woods  and  waters, 
Glittering  sons  and  radiant  daughters. 

*  O  thou  God,  the  Lord  God  of  Eden  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Say,  was  this  fair  body  for  no  man, 
That  of  Adam's  flesh  thou  mak'st  him  a  woman  ? 

1  Oh  thou  Snake,  the  King-snake  of  Eden  ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
God's  strong  will  our  necks  are  under, 
But  thou  and  I  may  cleave  it  in  sunder. 

*  Help,  sweet  Snake,  sweet  lover  of  Lilith  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

And  let  God  learn  how  I  loved  and  hated 
Man  in  the  image  of  God  created. 

*  Help  me  once  against  Eve  and  Adam ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
Help  me  once  for  this  one  endeavour, 
And  then  my  love  shall  be  thine  for  ever  ! 

*  Strong  is  God,  the  fell  foe  of  Lilith  : 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Nought  in  heaven  or  earth  may  affright  Him ; 
But  join  thou  with  me  and  we  will  smite  Him. 
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'  Strong  is  God,  the  great  God  of  Eden  : 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
Over  all  He  made  He  hath  power  ; 
But  lend  me  thou  thy  shape  for  an  hour ! 

*  Lend  thy  shape  for  the  love  of  Lilith ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Look,  my  mouth  and  my  cheek  are  ruddy, 
And  thou  art  cold,  and  fire  is  my  body. 

*  Lend  thy  shape  for  the  hate  of  Adam  ! 

{Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

That  he  may  wail  my  joy  that  forsook  him, 
And  curse  the  day  when  the  bride -sleep  took  him. 

*  Lend  thy  shape  for  the  shame  of  Eden  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Is  not  the  foe-God  weak  as  the  foeman 
When  love  grows  hate  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  ? 

4  Wouldst  thou  know  the  heart's  hope  of  Lilith  ? 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Then  bring  thou  close  thine  head  till  it  glisten 
Along  my  breast,  and  lip  me  and  listen. 

'  Am  I  sweet,  O  sweet  Snake  of  Eden  ? 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Then  ope  thine  ear  to  my  warm  mouth's  cooing 
And  learn  what  deed  remains  for  our  doing. 

*  Thou  didst  hear  when  God  said  to  Adam  : — 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

"  Of  all  this  wealth  I  have  made  thee  warden ; 
Thou'rt  free  to  eat  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  : 

*  "  Only  of  one  tree  eat  not  in  Eden  ; 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

All  save  one  I  give  to  thy  freewill, — 
The  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil." 
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1  O  my  love,  come  nearer  to  Lilith  ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
In  thy  sweet  folds  bind  me  and  bend  me, 
And  let  me  feel  the  shape  thou  shalt  lend  me. 

1  In  thy  shape  I'll  go  back  to  Eden  ; 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

In  these  coils  that  Tree  will  I  grapple, 
And  stretch  this  crowned  head  forth  by  the  apple 

'Lo,  Eve  bends  to  the  breath  of  Lilith  ! 
(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

0  how  then  shall  my  heart  desire 
All  her  blood  as  food  to  its  fire ! 

1  Lo,  Eve  bends  to  the  words  of  Lilith  !r- 

(Alas  the  hour  h 

"  Nay,  this  Tree's  fruit, — why  should  ye  hate  it, 
Or  Death  be  born  the  day  that  ye  ate  it  ? 

1  "  Nay,  but  on  that  great  day  in  Eden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
By  the  help  that  in  this  wise  Tree  is, 
God  knows  well  ye  shall  be  as  He  is." 

*  Then  Eve  shall  eat  and  give  unto  Adam  ; 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

And  then  they  both  shall  know  they  are  naked, 
And  their  hearts  ache  as  my  heart  hath  ached. 

*  Ay,  let  them  hide  'mid  the  trees  of  Eden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
As  in  the  cool  of  the  day  in  the  garden 
God  shall  walk  without  pity  or  pardon. 

*  Hear,  thou  Eve,  the  man's  heart  in  Adam  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Of  his  brave  words  hark  to  the  bravest : — 
"  This  the  woman  gave  that  thou  gavest." 
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'  Hear  Eve  speak,  yea  list  to  her,  Lilith  ; 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Feast  thine  heart  with  words  that  shall  sate  it — 
"  This  the  serpent  gave  and  I  ate  it." 

'  O  proud  Eve,  cling  close  to  thine  Adam, 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Driven  forth  as  the  beasts  of  his  naming 
By  the  sword  that  for  ever  is  flaming. 

'  Know,  thy  path  is  known  unto  Lilith  ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

While  the  blithe  birds  sang  at  thy  wedding. 
There  her  tears  grew  thorns  for  thy  treading. 

'  O  my  love,  thou  Love -snake  of  Eden ! 
(Alas  the  hour !) 

0  to-day  and  the  day  to  come  after ! 

Loose  me,  love, — give  breath  to  my  laughter. 

'  O  bright  Snake,  the  Death-worm  of  Adam  ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Wreathe  thy  neck  with  my  hair's  bright  tether, 
And  wear  my  gold  and  thy  gold  together ! 

1  On  that  day  on  the  skirts  of  Eden, 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

In  thy  shape  shall  I  glide  back  to  thee, 
And  in  my  shape  for  an  instant  view  thee. 

*  But  when  thou'rt  thou  and  Lilith  is  Lilith, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
In  what  bliss  past  hearing  or  seeing 
Shall  each  one  drink  of  the  other's  being  ! 

*  With  cries  of  "  Eve !  "  and  "  Eden  !  "  and 

"Adam!" 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

How  shall  we  mingle  our  love's  caresses, 
I  in  thy  coils,  and  thou  in  my  tresses ! 
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*  With  those  names,  ye  echoes  of  Eden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Fire  shall  cry  from  my  heart  that  burneth, — 
"  Dust  he  is  and  to  dust  returneth !  " 

*  Yet  to-day,  thou  master  of  Lilith, — 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Wrap  me  round  in  the  form  I'll  borrow 
And  let  me  tell  thee  of  sweet  to-morrow. 

4  In  the  planted  garden  eastward  in  Eden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Where  the  river  goes  forth  to  water  the  garden, 
The  springs  shall  dry  and  the  soil  shall  harden. 

*  Yea,  where  the  bride-sleep  fell  upon  Adam, 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

None  shall  hear  when  the  storm-wind  whistles 
Through  roses  choked  among  thorns  and  thistles. 

*  Yea,  beside  the  east -gate  of  Eden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

Where  God  joined  them  and  none  might  sever, 
The  sword  turns  this  way  and  that  for  ever. 

*  What  of  Adam  cast  out  of  Eden  ? 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Lo !  with  care  like  a  shadow  shaken, 
He  tills  the  hard  earth  whence  he  was  taken. 

4  What  of  Eve  too,  cast  out  of  Eden  ? 
(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 
Nay,  but  she,  the  bride  of  God's  giving, 
Must  yet  be  mother  of  all  men  living. 

4  Lo,  God's  grace,  by  the  grace  of  Lilith  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

To  Eve's  womb,  from  our  sweet  to-morrow, 
God  shall  greatly  multiply  sorrow. 
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4  Fold  me  fast,  O  God-snake  of  Eden ! 
(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

What  more  prize  than  love  to  impel  thee  ? 
Grip  and  lip  my  limbs  as  I  tell  thee  ! 

1  Lo !  two  babes  for  Eve  and  for  Adam  ! 

(Alas  the  hour !) 

Lo  !  sweet  Snake,  the  travail  and  treasure:  — 
Two  men-children  born  for  their  pleasure  ! 

*  The  first  is  Cain  and  the  second  Abel : 

(Sing  Eden  Bower !) 

The  soul  of  one  snail  be  made  thy  brother, 
And  thy  tongue  shall  lap  the  blood  of  the  other. 

(Alas  the  hour !) 
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ADIEU 

Waving  whispering  trees, 
What  do  you  say  to  the  breeze 

And  what  says  the  breeze  to  you  ? 
'Mid  passing  souls  ill  at  ease, 
Moving  murmuring  trees, 

Would  ye  ever  wave  an  Adieu  ? 

Tossing  turbulent  seas, 
Winds  that  wrestle  with  these, 

Echo  heard  in  the  shell, — 
'Mid  fleeting  life  ill  at  ease, 
Restless  ravening  seas, — 

Would  the  echo  sigh  Farewell  ? 

Surging  sumptuous  skies, 
For  ever  a  new  surprise, 

Clouds  eternally  new, — 
Is  every  flake  that  flies, 
Widening  -wandering  skies, 

For  a  sign — Farewell,  Adieu  ? 

Sinking  suffering  heart 

That  know'st  how  weary  thou  art, — 

Soul  so  fain  for  a  flight, — 
Aye,  spread  your  wings  to  depart, 
Sad  soul  and  sorrowing  heart,— 

Adieu,  Farewell,  Good-night. 
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Could  you  not  drink  her  gaze  like  wine  ? 

Yet  though  its  splendour  swoon 
Into  the  silence  languidly 

As  a  tune  into  a  tune, 
Those  eyes  unravel  the  coiled  night 

And  know  the  stars  at  noon. 

The  gold  that's  heaped  beside  her  hand, 

In  truth  rich  prize  it  were  ; 
And  rich  the  dreams  that  wreathe  her  brows 

With  magic  stillness  there  ; 
And  he  were  rich  who  should  unwind 

That  woven  golden  hair. 

Around  her,  where  she  sits,  the  dance 

Now  breathes  its  eager  heat ; 
And  not  more  lightly  or  more  true 

Fall  there  the  dancers'  feet 
Than  fall  her  cards  on  the  bright  board 

As  'twere  a  heart  that  beat. 

Her  fingers  let  them  softly  through, 

Smooth  polished  silent  things  ; 
And  each  one  as  it  falls  reflects 

In  swift  light- shado wings, 
Blood-red  and  purple,  green  and  blue, 

The  great  eyes  of  her  rings. 

Whom  plays  she  with  ?    With  thee,  who  lov'st 

Those  gems  upon  her  hand ; 
With  me,  who  search  her  secret  brows ; 
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With  all  men,  bless'd  or  bann'd. 
We  play  together,  she  and  we, 
Within  a  vain  strange  land  : 

A  land  without  any  order, — 

Day  even  as  night,  (one  saith,)— 

Where  who  lieth  down  ariseth  not 
Nor  the  sleeper  awakeneth  ; 

A  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself 
And  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

What  be  her  cards,  you  ask  ?     Even  these  : — 

The  heart,  that  doth  but  crave 
More,  having  fed ;  the  diamond, 

Skilled  to  make  base  seem  brave ; 
The  club,  for  smiting  in  the  dark  ; 

The  spade,  to  dig  a  grave. 

And  do  you  ask  what  game  she  plays  ? 

With  me  'tis  lost  or  won  ; 
With  thee  it  is  playing  still ;  with  him 

It  is  not  well  begun ; 
But  'tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all 

Beneath  the  sway  o'  the  sun. 

Thou  seest  the  card  that  falls,-  she  knows 

The  card  that  followeth : 
Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

As  ebbs  thy  daily  breath  : 
When  she  shall  speak,  thou'lt  learn  her  tongue 

And  know  she  calls  it  Death. 
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WORLD'S  WORTH 

'Tis  of  the  Father  Hilary. 

He  strove,  but  could  not  pray  ;  so  took 

The  steep -coiled  stair,  where  his  feet  shook 
A  sad  blind  echo.     Ever  up 

He  toiled.     'Twas  a  sick  sway  of  air 

That  autumn  noon  within  the  stair, 
As  dizzy  as  a  turning  cup. 

His  brain  benumbed  him,  void  and  thin  ; 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  felt  it  spin  ; 

The  obscure  deafness  hemmed  him  in. 
He  said  :  '  O  world,  what  world  for  me  ?  ' 

He  leaned  unto  the  balcony 

Where  the  chime  keeps  the  night  and  day ; 

It  hurt  his  brain,  he  could  not  pray. 
He  had  his  face  upon  the  stone  : 

Deep  'twixt  the  narrow  shafts,  his  eye 

Passed  all  the  roofs  to  the  stark  sky, 
Swept  with  no  wing,  with  wind  alone. 

Close  to  his  feet  the  sky  did  shake 

With  wind  in  pools  that  the  rains  make  : 

The  ripple  set  his  eyes  to  ache. 
He  said  :  *  O  world,  what  world  for  me  ?  ' 

He  stood  within  the  mystery 
Girding  God's  blessed  Eucharist : 
The  organ  and  the  chaunt  had  ceas'd. 

The  last  words  paused  against  his  ear 
Said  from  the  altar  :  drawn  round  him 
The  gathering  rest  was  dumb  and  dim. 

And  now  the  sacring-bell  rang  clear 

And  ceased  ;  and  all  was  awe, — the  breath 
Of  God  in  man  that  warranteth 
The  inmost  utmost  things  of  faith. 

He  said :  <  O  God,  my  world  in  Thee ! ' 
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MARY'S   GIRLHOOD 

(For  a  Picture) 

I 

This  js  that  blessed  Mary,  pre-elect 
^Gdcl's  Virgin.     Gone  is  a  great  while,  and  she 

Dwelt  young  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 
Unto  God's  will  she  brought  devout  respect, 
Profound  simplicity  of  intellect, 
And  supreme  patience.    From  her  mother's  knee 
Faithful  and  hopeful ;  wise  in  charity  ; 
Strong  in  grave  peace ;  in  pity  circumspect. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood ;  as  it  were 
An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 

Grows  and  is  quiet.    Till,  one  dawn  at  home 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all,— yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt  awed : 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

II 

These  are,  the  syjnbols.  ^TOn  that  cloth  of  red 
I'  the,  centre  is  the  Tripoint :  perfect  each, 
Except  the  second  of  its  points,  to  teach 

That  Christ  is  n6t  yet  born.    The,  books — whose  head 
>      Is  golden  Charity,  as  Paul  hath  said— 

Those  virtues  are  wherein  the  soul  is  rich  : 
Therefore  on  them  the  lily  standeth,  which 

Is  Innocence,  being  interpreted. 

The  seven-thorn'd  briar  and  the  palm  seven-leaved 
Are  her  great  sorrow  and  her  great  reward. 

Until  the,ehd  be  full,  the  Holy  One 
Abides  without.    She  soon  sh^all  have  achieved 
Her  pelrfect  purity :  yea,  God  jthe  Lord 
Shall  soon  vouchsafe  His  Son  to  be  her  Son. 
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SONG  AND   MUSIC 

O  leave  your  hand  where  it  lies  cool 
Upon  the  eyes  whose  lids  are  hot : 

Its  rosy  shade  is  bountiful 
Of  silence,  and  assuages  thought. 

O  lay  your  lips  against  your  hand 
And  let  me  feel  your  breath  through  it, 

While  through  the  sense  your  song  shall  fit 
The  soul  to  understand. 

The  music  lives  upon  my  brain 
Between  your  hands  within  mine  eyes ; 

It  stirs  your  lifted  throat  like  pain, 
An  aching  pulse  of  melodies. 

Lean  nearer,  let  the  music  pause : 
The  soul  may  better  understand 

Your  music,  shadowed  in  your  hand 
Now  while  the  song  withdraws. 


THE   SEA-LIMITS 

Consider  the  sea's  listless  chime : 
Time's  self  it  is,  made  audible,— 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 

Secret  continuance  sublime 
Is  the  sea's  end  :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.     Since  time  was, 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's, — it  hath 

The  mournfulness  of  ancient  life, 

Enduring  always  at  dull  strife. 
As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 

Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 
Grey  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

Listen  alone  beside  the  sea, 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods ; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee : 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men 

Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again, — 
Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 

And  listen  at  its  lips  :  they  sigh 

The  same  desire  and  mystery, 
The  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 

And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 

Not  anything  but  what  thou  art : 
And  Earth,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each. 
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THE   STAIRCASE   OF   NOTRE   DAME,  PARIS 

As  one  who,  groping  in  a  narrow  stair, 
Hath  a  strong  sound  of  bells  upon  his  ears, 
Which,  being  at  a  distance  off,  appears 

Quite  close  to  him  because  of  the  pent  air : 

So  with  this  France.  She  stumbles  file  and  square 
Darkling  and  without  space  for  breath :  each  one 
Who  hears  the  thunder  says  :  « It  shall  anon 

Be  in  among  her  ranks  to  scatter  her.' 

This  may  be ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  storm 
Is  spent  in  rain  upon  the  unscathed  seas, 

Or  wasteth  other  countries  ere  it  die : 
Till  she, — having  climbed  always  through  the  swarm 
Of  darkness  and  of  hurtling  sound, — from  these 
Shall  step  forth  on  the  light  in  a  still  sky. 
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THE  MIRROR 

She  knew  it  not : — most  perfect  pain 
To  learn :  this  too  she  knew  not.     Strife 
For  me,  calm  hers,  as  from  the  first. 
'Twas  but  another  bubble  burst 
Upon  the  curdling  draught  of  life, — 
My  silent  patience  mine  again. 

As  who,  of  forms  that  crowd  unknown 
Within  a  distant  mirror's  shade, 

Deems  such  an  one  himself,  and  makes 
Some  sign ;  but  when  the  image  shakes 
No  whit,  he  finds  his  thought  betray'd, 
And  must  seek  elsewhere  for  his  own. 
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A  YOUNG  FIR- WOOD 

These  little  firs  to-day  are  things 

To  clasp  into  a  giant's  cap, 

Or  fans  to  suit  his  lady's  lap. 
From  many  winters  many  springs 

Shall  cherish  them  in  strength  and  sap 

Till  they  be  marked  upon  the  map, 
A  wood  for  the  wind's  wanderings. 

All  seed  is  in  the  sower's  hands  : 
And  what  at  first  was  trained  to  spread 
Its  shelter  for  some  single  head, — 

Yea,  even  such  fellowship  of  wands, — 
May  hide  the  sunset,  and  the  shade 
Of  its  great  multitude  be  laid 

Upon  the  earth  and  elder  sands. 
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DURING  MUSIC 

O  cool  unto  the  sense  of  pain 

That  last  night's  sleep  could  not  destroy  ; 

O  warm  unto  the  sense  of  joy, 
That  dreams  its  life  within  the  brain. 

What  though  I  lean  o'er  thee  to  scan 
The  written  music  cramped  and  stiff ; — 
'Tis  dark  to  me,  as  hieroglyph 

On  those  weird  bulks  Egyptian. 

But  as  from  those,  dumb  now  and  strange, 
A  glory  wanders  on  the  earth, 
Even  so  thy  tones  can  call  a  birth 

From  these,  to  shake  my  soul  with  change. 

O  swift,  as  in  melodious  haste 

Float  o'er  the  keys  thy  fingers  small ; 
O  soft,  as  is  the  rise  and  fall 

Which  stirs  that  shade  within  thy  breast. 
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1 8th  November^  1 852 

'  Victory ! ' 

So  once  more  the  cry  must  be. 
Duteous  mourning  we  fulfil 
In  God's  name  ;  but  by  God's  will, 
Doubt  not,  the  last  word  is  still 

'  Victory ! ' 

Funeral, 

In  the  music  round  this  pall, 
Solemn  grief  yields  earth  to  earth  ; 
But  what  tones  of  solemn  mirth 
In  the  pageant  of  new  birth 

Rise  and  fall  ? 

For  indeed, 

If  our  eyes  were  opened, 
Who  shall  say  what  escort  floats 
Here,  which  breath  nor  gleam  denotes, 
Fiery  horses,  chariots 

Fire-footed  ? 

Trumpeter, 

Even  thy  call  he  may  not  hear ; 
Long-known  voice  for  ever  past, 
Till  with  one  more  trumpet-blast 
God's  assuring  word  at  last 

Reach  his  ear. 

Multitude, 
Hold  your  breath  in  reverent  mood : 
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For  while  earth's  whole  kindred  stand 
Mute  even  thus  on  either  hand 
This  soul's  labour  shall  be  scann'd 
And  found  good. 

Cherubim, 

Lift  ye  not  even  now  your  hymn  ? 
Lo  !  once  lent  for  human  lack, 
Michael's  sword  is  rendered  back. 
Thrills  not  now  the  starry  track, 

Seraphim  ? 

Gabriel, 

Since  the  gift  of  thine  *  All  hail ! ' 
Out  of  Heaven  no  time  hath  brought 
Gift  with  fuller  blessings  fraught 
Than  the  peace  which  this  man  wrought 

Passing  well. 

Be  no  word 

Raised  of  bloodshed  Christ-abhorr'd. 
Say  :  '  'Twas  thus  in  His  decrees 
Who  Himself,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
For  His  harvest's  high  increase 

Sent  a  sword.' 

Veterans, 

He  by  whom  the  neck  of  France 
Then  was  given  unto  your  heel, 
Timely  sought,  may  lend  as  well 
To  your  sons  his  terrible 

Countenance. 

Waterloo ! 

As  the  last  grave  must  renew, 
Ere  fresh  death,  the  banshee -strain, — 
So  methinks  upon  thy  plain 
Falls  some  presage  in  the  rain, 

In  the  dew. 
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And  O  thou, 

Watching  with  an  exile's  brow 
Unappeased,  o'er  death's  dumb  flood : — 
Lo !  the  saving  strength  of  God 
In  some  new  heart's  English  blood 

Slumbers  now. 

Emperor, 

Is  this  all  thy  work  was  for  ? — 
Thus  to  see  thy  self -sought  aim, 
Yea  thy  titles,  yea  thy  name, 
In  another's  shame,  to  shame 

Bandied  o'er  ? 

Wellington, 

Thy  great  work  is  but  begun. 
With  quick  seed  his  end  is  rife 
Whose  long  tale  of  conquering  strife 
Shows  no  triumph  like  his  life 

Lost  and  won. 
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THE   SEED  OF  DAVID 

Christ  sprang  from  David  Shepherd,  and  even  so 
From  David  King,  being  born  of  high  and  low. 
The  Shepherd  lays  his  crook,  the  King  his  crown, 
Here  at  Christ's  feet,  and  high  and  low  bow  down. 
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PENUMBRA 

I  did  not  look  upon  her  eyes, 
(Though  scarcely  seen,  with  no  surprise, 
'Mid  many  eyes  a  single  look,) 
Because  they  should  not  gaze  rebuke, 
At  night,  from  stars  in  sky  and  brook. 

I  did  not  take  her  by  the  hand, 
(Though  little  was  to  understand  ? 
From  touch  of  hand  all  friends  might  take,) 
Because  it  should  not  prove  a  flake 
Burnt  in  my  palm  to  boil  and  ache. 

I  did  not  listen  to  her  voice, 
(Though  none  had  noted,  where  at  choice 
All  might  rejoice  in  listening,) 
Because  no  such  a  thing  should  cling 
In  the  wood's  moan  at  evening. 

I  did  not  cross  her  shadow  once, 
(Though  from  the  hollow  west  the  sun's 
Last  shadow  runs  along  so  far,) 
Because  in  June  it  should  not  bar 
My  ways,  at  noon  when  fevers  are. 

They  told  me  she  was  sad  that  day, 
(Though  wherefore  tell  what  love's  soothsay, 
Sooner  than  they,  did  register  ?) 
And  my  heart  leapt  and  wept  to  her, 
And  yet  I  did  not  speak  nor  stir. 

So  shall  the  tongues  of  the  sea's  foam 
(Though  many  voices  therewith  come 
From  drowned  hope's  home  to  cry  to  me,) 
Bewail  one  hour  the  more,  when  sea 
And  wind  are  one  with  memory. 
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Master  of  the  murmuring  courts 
Where  the  shapes  of  sleep  convene ! — 

Lo  !  my  spirit  here  exhorts 
All  the  powers  of  thy  demesne 
For  their  aid  to  woo  my  queen. 

What  reports 
Yield  thy  jealous  courts  unseen  ? 

Vaporous,  unaccountable, 

Dreamworld  lies  forlorn  of  light, 

Hollow  like  a  breathing  shell. 
Ah  !  that  from  all  dreams  I  might 
Choose  one  dream  and  guide  its  flight ! 

I  know  well 
What  her  sleep  should  tell  to-night. 

There  the  dreams  are  multitudes  : 

Some  that  will  not  wait  for  sleep, 
Deep  within  the  August  woods  ; 

Some  that  hum  while  rest  may  steep 

Weary  labour  laid  a-heap ; 
Interludes, 

Some,  of  grievous  moods  that  weep. 

Poets'  fancies  all  are  there : 
There  the  elf-girls  flood  with  wings 

Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air ; 
There  breathe  perfumes  ;  there  in  rings 
Whirl  the  foam-bewildered  springs ; 

Siren  there 
Winds  her  dizzy  hair  and  sings. 
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Thence  the  one  dream  mutually 

Dreamed  in  bridal  unison, 
Less  than  waking  ecstasy ; 

Half-formed  visions  that  make  moan 

In  the  house  of  birth  alone  ; 
And  what  we 

At  death's  wicket  see,  unknown. 

But  for  mine  own  sleep,  it  lies 

In  one  gracious  form's  control, 
Fair  with  honourable  eyes, 

Lamps  of  a  translucent  soul : 

O  their  glance  is  loftiest  dole, 
Sweet  and  wise, 

Wherein  Love  descries  his  goal. 

Reft  of  her,  my  dreams  are  all 

Clammy  trance  that  fears  the  sky  : 
Changing  footpaths  shift  and  fall ; 

From  polluted  coverts  nigh, 

Miserable  phantoms  sigh ; 
Quakes  the  pall, 

And  the  funeral  goes  by. 

Master,  is  it  soothly  said 

That,  as  echoes  of  man's  speech 
Far  in  secret  clefts  are  made, 

So  do  all  men's  bodies  reach 

Shadows  o'er  thy  sunken  beach, — 
Shape  or  shade 

In  those  halls  pourtrayed  of  each  ? 

Ah  !  might  I,  by  thy  good  grace 

Groping  in  the  windy  stair, 
(Darkness  and  the  breath  of  space 

Like  loud  waters  everywhere,) 

Meeting  mine  own  image  there 
Face  to  face, 

Send  it  from  that  place  to  her ! 
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Nay,  not  I ;  but  oh  !  do  thou, 
Master,  from  thy  shadowkind 

Call  my  body's  phantom  now : 
Bid  it  bear  its  face  declin'd 
Till  its  flight  her  slumbers  find, 

And  her  brow 
Feel  its  presence  bow  like  wind. 

Where  in  groves  the  gracile  Spring 

Trembles,  with  mute  orison 
Confidently  strengthening, 

Water's  voice  and  wind's  as  one 

Shed  an  echo  in  the  sun. 
Soft  as  Spring, 

Master,  bid  it  sing  and  moan. 

Song  shall  tell  how  glad  and  strong 
Is  the  night  she  soothes  alway  ; 

Moan  shall  grieve  with  that  parched  tongue 
Of  the  brazen  hours  of  day : 
Sounds  as  of  the  springtide  they, 

Moan  and  song, 
While  the  chill  months  long  for  May. 

Not  the  prayers  which  with  all  leave 

The  world's  fluent  woes  prefer,— 
Not  the  praise  the  world  doth  give, 

Dulcet  fulsome  whisperer  ; — 

Let  it  yield  my  love  to  her, 
'And  achieve 

Strength  that  shall  not  grieve  or  err. 

Wheresoe'er  my  dreams  befall, 
Both  at  night-watch,  (let  it  say,) 

And  where  round  the  sundial 
The  reluctant  hours  of  day, 
Heartless,  hopeless  of  their  way, 

Rest  and  call  ;— 
There  her  glance  doth  fall  and  stay. 
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Suddenly  her  face  is  there  : 

So  do  mounting  vapours  wreathe 
Subtle -scented  transports  where 

The  black  fir  wood  sets  its  teeth. 

Part  the  boughs  and  look  beneath, — 
Lilies  share 

Secret  waters  there,  and  breathe. 

Master,  bid  my  shadow  bend 

Whispering  thus  till  birth  of  light, 
Lest  new  shapes  that  sleep  may  send 

Scatter  all  its  work  to  flight ; — 

Master,  master  of  the  night, 
Bid  it  spend 

Speech,  song,  prayer,  and  end  aright. 

Yet,  ah  me  !  if  at  her  head 

There  another  phantom  lean 
Murmuring  o'er  the  fragrant  bed, — 

Ah  !  and  if  my  spirit's  queen 

Smile  those  alien  prayers  between, — 
Ah  !  poor  shade  ! 

Shall  it  strive,  or  fade  unseen  ? 

How  should  love's  own  messenger 

Strive  with  love  and  be  love's  foe  ? 
Master,  nay!     If  thus,  in  her, 

Sleep  a  wedded  heart  should  show, — 

Silent  let  mine  image  go, 
Its  old  share 

Of  thy  spell-bound  air  to  know. 

Like  a  vapour  wan  and  mute, 

Like  a  flame,  so  let  it  pass  ; 
One  low  sigh  across  her  lute, 

One  dull  breath  against  her  glass  ; 

And  to  my  sad  soul,  alas  ! 
One  salute 

Cold  as  when  death's  foot  shall  pass. 
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Then,  too,  let  all  hopes  of  mine. 

All  vain  hopes  by  night  and  day, 
Slowly  at  thy  summoning  sign 

Rise  up  pallid  and  obey. 

Dreams,  if  this  is  thus,  were  they  :  — 
Be  they  thine, 

And  to  dreamworld  pine  away. 

Yet  from  old  time,  life,  not  death, 

Master,  in  thy  rule  is  rife  : 
Lo  !  through  thee,  with  mingling  breath, 

Adam  woke  beside  his  wife. 

O  Love  bring  me  so,  for  strife, 
Force  and  faith, 

Bring  me  so  not  death  but  life  ! 

Yea,  to  Love  himself  is  pour'd 
This  frail  song  of  hope  and  fear. 

Thou  art  Love,  of  one  accord 
With  kind  Sleep  to  bring  her  near, 
Still-eyed,  deep-eyed,  ah  how  dear  ! 

Master,  Lord, 
In  her  name  implor'd,  O  hear ! 
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Peace  in  her  chamber,  wheresoe'er 

It  be,  a  holy  place  : 
The  thought  still  brings  my  soul  such  grace 

As  morning  meadows  wear. 

Whether  it  still  be  small  and  light, 

A  maid's  who  dreams  alone, 
As  from  her  orchard-gate  the  moon 

Its  ceiling  showed  at  night  : 

Or  whether,  in  a  shadow  dense 

As  nuptial  hymns  invoke, 
Innocent  maidenhood  awoke 

To  married  innocence  : 

There  still  the  thanks  unheard  await 
The  unconscious  gift  bequeathed  : 

For  there  my  soul  this  hour  has  breathed 
An  air  inviolate. 
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PLIGHTED  PROMISE 

In  a  soft-complexioned  sky, 
Fleeting  rose  and  kindling  grey, 

Have  you  seen  Aurora  fly 

At  the  break  of  day  ? 
So  my  maiden,  so  my  plighted  may 

Blushing  cheek  and  gleaming  eye 
Lifts  to  look  my  way. 

Where  the  inmost  leaf  is  stirred 
With  the  heart-beat  of  the  grove, 

Have  you  heard  a  hidden  bird 

Cast  her  note  above  ? 
So  my  lady,  so  my  lovely  love, 

Echoing  Cupid's  prompted  word, 
Makes  a  tune  thereof. 

Have  you  seen,  at  heaven's  mid-height, 
In  the  moon-rack's  ebb  and  tide, 

Venus  leap  forth  burning  white, 

Dian  pale  and  hide  ? 
So  my  bright  breast -jewel,  so  my  bride, 

One  sweet  night,  when  fear  takes  flight, 
Shall  leap  against  my  side. 


SUDDEN  LIGHT 

I  have  been  here  before, 
But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell  : 

I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 

The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, — 
How  long  ago  I  may  not  know  : 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 

Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall, — I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 

Has  this  been  thus  before  ? 

And  shall  not  thus  time's  eddying  flight 
Still  with  our  lives  our  love  restore 

In  death's  despite, 
And  day  and  night  yield  one  delight  once  more  ? 
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A  NEW-YEAR'S  BURDEN 

Along  the  grass  sweet  airs  are  blown 

Our  way  this  day  in  Spring. 
Of  all  the  songs  that  we  have  known 
Now  which  one  shall  we  sing  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no  ! — 
Not  this,  my  love  ?  why,  so  ! — 
Yet  both  were  ours,  but  hours  will  come  and  go. 

The  grove  is  all  a  pale  frail  mist, 

The  new  year  sucks  the  sun. 
Of  all  the  kisses  that  we  kissed 
Now  which  shall  be  the  one  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no  ! — 
Not  this,  my  love  ? — heigh-ho 
For  all  the  sweets  that  all  the  winds  can  blow  ! 

The  branches  cross  above  our  eyes, 

The  skies  are  in  a  net : 
And  what's  the  thing  beneath  the  skies 
We  two  would  most  forget  ? 

Not  birth,  my  love,  no,  no, — 
Not  death,  my  love,  no,  no, — 
The  love  once  ours,  but  ours  long  hours  ago. 
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LA  BELLA  MANO 

(For  a  Picture) 

O  lovely  hand,  that  thy  sweet  self  dost  lave 
In  that  thy  pure  and  proper  element, 
Whence  erst  the  Lady  of  Love's  high  advent 

Was  born,  and  endless  fires  sprang  from  the  wave  : — 

Even  as  her  Loves  to  her  their  offerings  gave, 
For  thee  the  jewelled  gifts  they  bear  ;  while  each 
Looks  to  those  lips,  of  music-measured  speech 

The  fount,  and  of  more  bliss  than  man  may  crave. 

In  royal  wise  ring- girt  and  bracelet- spann'd, 
A  flower  of  Venus'  own  virginity, 

Go  shine  among  thy  sisterly  sweet  band  ; 
In  maiden-minded  converse  delicately 
Evermore  white  and  soft ;  until  thou  be, 

O  hand  !  heart-handsel' d  in  a  lover's  hand. 
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THE  WOODSPURGE 

The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill  : 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will, — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was, — 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas  ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon  ; 

Among  those  few,  out  of  the  sun, 

The  woodspurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  one, 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory  : 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me, — 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three. 
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THE  HONEYSUCKLE 

I  plucked  a  honeysuckle  where 
The  hedge  on  high  is  quick  with  thorn, 
And  climbing  for  the  prize,  was  torn, 

And  fouled  my  feet  with  quag-water  ; 
And  by  the  thorns  and  by  the  wind 
The  blossom  that  I  took  was  thinn'd, 

And  yet  I  found  it  sweet  and  fair. 

Thence  to  a  richer  growth  I  came, 
Where,  nursed  in  mellow  intercourse, 
The  honeysuckles  sprang  by  scores, 

Not  harried  like  my  single  stem, 
All  virgin  lamps  of  scent  and  dew. 
So  from  my  hand  that  first  I  threw, 

Yet  plucked  not  any  more  of  them. 
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AN  OLD  SONG  ENDED 

4  How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ?  ' 

*  By  his  cockle -hat  and  staff 

And  his  sandal-shoon.' 

*  And  what  signs  have  told  you  now 

That  he  hastens  home  ? ' 
4  Lo  !  the  spring  is  nearly  gone, 
He  is  nearly  come.' 

*  For  a  token  is  there  nought, 

Say,  that  he  should  bring  ?  ' 

*  He  will  bear  a  ring  I  gave 

And  another  ring.' 

*  How  may  I,  when  he  shall  ask, 

Tell  him  who  lies  there  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  but  leave  my  face  unveiled 

And  unbound  my  hair.' 

4  Can  you  say  to  me  some  word 
I  shall  say  to  him  ?  ' 

*  Say  I'm  looking  in  his  eyes 

Though  my  eyes  are  dim.' 
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THE   SONG   OF  THE   BOWER 

Say,  is  it  day,  is  it  dusk  in  thy  bower, 

Thou  whom  I  long  for,  who  longest  for  me  ? 
Oh !  be  it  light,  be  it  night,  'tis  Love's  hour, 

Love's  that  is  fettered  as  Love's  that  is  free. 
Free  Love  has  leaped  to  that  innermost  chamber, 

Oh  !  the  last  time,  and  the  hundred  before  : 
Fettered  Love,  motionless,  can  but  remember, 

Yet  something  that  sighs  from  him  passes  the  door. 

Nay,  but  my  heart  when  it  flies  to  thy  bower, 

What  does  it  find  there  that  knows  it  again  ? 
There  it  must  droop  like  a  shower-beaten  flower, 

Red  at  the  rent  core  and  dark  with  the  rain. 
Ah  !  yet  what  shelter  is  still  shed  above  it, — 

What  waters  still  image  its  leaves  torn  apart  ? 
Thy  soul  is  the  shade  that  clings  round  it  to  love  it, 

And  tears  are  its  mirror  deep  down  in  thy  heart. 

What  were  my  prize,  could  I  enter  thy  bower, 

This  day,  to-morrow,  at  eve  or  at  morn  ? 
Large  lovely  arms  and  a  neck  like  a  tower, 

Bosom  then  heaving  that  now  lies  forlorn. 
Kindled  with  love -breath,  (the  sun's  kiss  is  colder  !) 

Thy  sweetness  all  near  me,  so  distant  to-day  ; 
My  hand  round  thy  neck  and  thy  hand  on  my  shoulder, 

My  mouth  to  thy  mouth  as  the  world  melts  away. 

What  is  it  keeps  me  afar  from  thy  bower, — 
My  spirit,  my  body,  so  fain  to  be  there  ? 

Waters  engulfing  or  fires  that  devour  ? — 
Earth  heaped  against  me  or  death  in  the  air  ? 
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Nay,  but  in  day-dreams,  for  terror,  for  pity, 
The  trees  wave  their  heads  with  an  omen  to  tell ; 

Nay,  but  in  night-dreams,  throughout  the  dark  city, 
The  hours,  clashed  together,  lose  count  in  the  bell. 

Shall  I  not  one  day  remember  thy  bower, 

One  day  when  all  days  are  one  day  to  me  ? — 
Thinking,  « I  stirred  not,  and  yet  had  the  power !' — 

Yearning,  *  Ah  God,  if  again  it  might  be ! ' 
Peace,  peace  !  such  a  small  lamp  illumes,  on  this  high- 
way, 

So  dimly  so  few  steps  in  front  of  my  feet, — 
Yet  shows  me  that  her  way  is  parted  from  my  way.  .  . 

Out  of  sight,  beyond  light,  at  what  goal  may  we  meet  ? 
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EVEN    SO 

So  it  is,  my  dear. 

All  such  things  touch  secret  strings 
For  heavy  hearts  to  hear. 
So  it  is,  my  dear. 

Very  like  indeed : 
Sea  and  sky,  afar,  on  high, 

Sand  and  strewn  seaweed, — 
Very  like  indeed. 

But  the  sea  stands  spread 
As  one  wall  with  the  flat  skies, 
Where  the  lean  black  craft  like  flies 

Se^m  well-nigh  stagnated, 

Soon  to  drop  off  dead. 

Seemed  it  so  to  us 

When  I  was  thine  and  thou  wast  mine, 
And  all  these  things  were  thus, 
But  all  our  world  in  us  ? 

Could  we  be  so  now  ? 
Not  if  all  beneath  heaven's  pall 
Lay  dead  but  I  and  thou, 
Could  we  be  so  now  ! 


A  LITTLE  WHILE 

A  little  while  a  little  love 

The  hour  yet  bears  for  thee  and  me 
Who  have  not  drawn  the  veil  to  see 

If  still  our  heaven  be  lit  above. 

Thou  merely,  at  the  day's  last  sigh, 
Hast  felt  thy  soul  prolong  the  tone  ; 

And  I  have  heard  the  night-wind  cry 
And  deemed  its  speech  mine  own. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 

The  scattering  autumn  hoards  for  us 
Whose  bower  is  not  yet  ruinous 

Nor  quite  unleaved  our  songless  grove. 

Only  across  the  shaken  boughs 
We  hear  the  flood-tides  seek  the  sea, 

And  deep  in  both  our  hearts  they  rouse 
One  wail  for  thee  and  me. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 

May  yet  be  ours  who  have  not  said 
The  word  it  makes  our  eyes  afraid 

To  know  that  each  is  thinking  of. 

Not  yet  the  end  ;  be  our  lips  dumb 
In  smiles  a  little  season  yet : 

I'll  tell  thee,  when  the  end  is  come, 
How  we  may  best  forget. 
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TROY    TOWN 

Heavenborn  Helen,  Sparta's  queen, 

(O  Troy  Town !) 

Had  two  breasts  of  heavenly  sheen, 
The  sun  and  moon  of  the  heart's  desire 
All  Love's  lordship  lay  between. 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

Helen  knelt  at  Venus'  shrine, 
(O  Troy  Town !) 

Saying,  «  A  little  gift  is  mine, 

A  little  gift  for  a  heart's  desire. 

Hear  me  speak  and  make  me  a  sign ! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

«  Look,  I  bring  thee  a  carven  cup  ; 

(O  Troy  Town  !) 
See  it  here  as  I  hold  it  up, — 
Shaped  it  is  to  the  heart's  desire, 
Fit  to  fill  when  the  gods  would  sup. 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

'  It  was  moulded  like  my  breast ; 
(O  Troy  Town !) 

He  that  sees  it  may  not  rest, 

Rest  at  all  for  his  heart's  desire. 

O  give  ear  to  my  heart's  behest ! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 
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1  See  my  breast,  how  like  it  is  ; 
(O  Troy  Town !) 

See  it  bare  for  the  air  to  kiss ! 

Is  the  cup  to  thy  heart's  desire  ? 

O  for  the  breast,  O  make  it  his  ! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire !) 

*  Yea,  for  my  bosom  here  I  sue  ; 

(O  Troy  Town !) 

Thou  must  give  it  where  'tis  due, 
Give  it  there  to  the  heart's  desire. 
Whom  do  I  give  my  bosom  to  ? 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

'  Each  twin  breast  is  an  apple  sweet. 

(O  Troy  Town !) 
Once  an  apple  stirred  the  beat 
Of  thy  heart  with  the  heart's  desire  :  — 
Say,  who  brought  it  then  to  thy  feet  ? 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire !) 

*  They  that  claimed  it  then  were  three  : 

(O  Troy  Town !) 
For  thy  sake  two  hearts  did  he 
Make  forlorn  of  the  heart's  desire. 
Do  for  him  as  he  did  for  thee ! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

*  Mine  are  apples  grown  to  the  south, 

(O  Troy  Town !) 

Grown  to  taste  in  the  days  of  drouth, 
Taste  and  waste  to  the  heart's  desire  : 
Mine  are  apples  meet  for  his  mouth.' 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 
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Venus  looked  on  Helen's  gift, 
(O  Troy  Town  !) 

Looked  and  smiled  with  subtle  drift, 
Saw  the  work  of  her  heart's  desire : — 

*  There  thou  kneel'st  for  Love  to  lift ! ' 

(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

Venus  looked  in  Helen's  face, 

(O  Troy  Town !) 
Knew  far  off  an  hour  and  place, 
And  fire  lit  from  the  hearts'  desire  ; 
Laughed  and  said,  '  Thy  gift  hath  grace ! ' 

(O  Troy's  down, 

Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

Cupid  looked  on  Helen's  breast, 

(O  Troy  Town !) 
Saw  the  heart  within  its  nest, 
Saw  the  flame  of  the  hearts'  desire,— 
Marked  his  arrow's  burning  crest. 

(O  Troy's  down, 

Tall  Troy's  on  fire !) 

Cupid  took  another  dart, 

(O  Troy  Town  i) 
Fledged  it  for  another  heart, 
Winged  the  shaft  with  the  heart's  desire, 
Drew  the  string  and  said,  '  Depart !  ' 

(O  Troy's  down, 

Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

Paris  turned  upon  his  bed, 

(O  Troy  Town !) 
Turned  upon  his  bed  and  said, 
Dead  at  heart  with  the  heart's  desire — 

*  Oh  to  clasp  her  golden  head  ! ' 

(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 
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ASTARTE  SYRIACA 

(For  a  Picture) 

Mastery  :  16  !  betwixt  the  sun  and  moon 
Astarte  of  the  Syrians  :  Venus  Queen 
Ere  Aphrodite  was.    In  silver  sheen 

Her  twofold  girdle  clasps  the  infinite  boon 

Of  bliss  whereof  the  heaven  and  earth  commune  : 
And  from  her  neck's  inclining  flower-stem  lean 
Love-freighted  lips  and  absolute  eyes  that  wean 

The  pulse  of  hearts  to  the  spheres'  dominant  tune, 

Torch-bearing,  her  sweet  ministers  compel 
All  thrones  of  light  beyond  the  sky  and  sea 
The  witnesses  of  Beauty's  face  to  be  : 

That  face,  of  Love's  all-penetrative  spell 

Amulet,  talisman,  and  oracle, — 

Betwixt  the  sun  and  moon  a  mystery. 
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SUNSET   WINGS 

To-night  this  sunset  spreads  two  golden  wings 

Cleaving  the  western  sky  ; 
Winged  too  with  wind  it  is,  and  winnowings 
Of  birds  ;  as  if  the  day's  last  hour  in  rings 

Of  strenuous  flight  must  die. 

Sun-steeped  in  fire,  the  homeward  pinions  sway 

Above  the  dovecote-tops  ; 
And  clouds  of  starlings,  ere  they  rest  with  day, 
Sink,  clamorous  like  mill-waters,  at  wild  play, 

By  turns  in  every  copse  : 

Each  tree  heart- deep  the  wrangling  rout  receives, — 

Save  for  the  whirr  within, 

You  could  not  tell  the  starlings  from  the  leaves ; 
Then  one  great  puff  of  wings,  and  the  swarm  heaves 

Away  with  all  its  din. 

Even  thus  Hope's  hours,  in  ever-eddying  flight, 

To  many  a  refuge  tend ; 

With  the  first  light  she  laughed,  and  the  last  light 
Glows  round  her  still ;  who  natheless  in  the  night 

At  length  must  make  an  end. 

And  now  the  mustering  rooks  innumerable 

Together  sail  and  soar, 

While  for  the  day's  death,  like  a  tolling  knell, 
Unto  the  heart  they  seem  to  cry,  Farewell, 

No  more,  farewell,  no  more  ! 

Is  Hope  not  plumed,  as  'twere  a  fiery  dart  ? 

And  oh  !  thou  dying  day, 
Even  as  thou  goest  must  she  too  depart, 
And  Sorrow  fold  such  pinions  on  the  heart 

As  will  not  fly  away  ? 
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LOVE-LILY 

Between  the  hands,  between  the  brows, 

Between  the  lips  of  Love- Lily, 
A  spirit  is  born  whose  birth  endows 

My  blood  with  fire  to  burn  through  me ; 
Who  breathes  upon  my  gazing  eyes, 

Who  laughs  and  murmurs  in  mine  ear, 
At  whose  least  touch  my  colour  flies, 

And  whom  my  life  grows  faint  to  hear. 

Within  the  voice,  within  the  heart, 

Within  the  mind  of  Love- Lily, 
A  spirit  is  born  who  lifts  apart 

His  tremulous  wings  and  looks  at  me ; 
Who  on  my  mouth  his  finger  lays, 

And  shows,  while  whispering  lutes  confer, 
That  Eden  of  Love's  watered  ways 

Whose  winds  and  spirits  worship  her. 

Brows,  hands,  and  lips,  heart,  mind,  and  voice, 

Kisses  and  words  of  Love -Lily, — 
Oh  !  bid  me  with  your  joy  rejoice 

Till  riotous  longing  rest  in  me  ! 
Ah  !  let  not  hope  be  still  distraught, 

But  find  in  her  its  gracious  goal 
Whose  speech  Truth  knows  not  from  her  thought 

Nor  Love  her  body  from  her  soul. 


POSSESSION 

There  is  a  cloud  above  the  sunset  hill, 

That  wends  and  makes  no  stay, 
For  its  goal  lies  beyond  the  fiery  west ; 
A  lingering  breath  no  calm  can  chase  away, 
The  onward  labour  of  the  wind's  last  will ; 
A  flying  foam  that  overleaps  the  crest 
Of  the  top  wave :  and  in  possession  still 
A  further  reach  of  longing ;  though  at  rest 

From  all  the  yearning  years, 
Together  in  the  bosom  of  that  day 
Ye  cling,  and  with  your  kisses  drink  your  tears. 
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THREE    SHADOWS 

I  looked  and  saw  your  eyes 

In  the  shadow  of  your  hair 
As  a  traveller  sees  the  stream 

In  the  shadow  of  the  wood  ; 
And  I  said,  '  My  faint  heart  sighs, 

Ah  me !  to  linger  there, 
To  drink  deep  and  to  dream 

In  that  sweet  solitude.' 

I  looked  and  saw  your  heart 

In  the  shadow  of  your  eyes, 
As  a  seeker  sees  the  gold 

In  the  shadow  of  the  stream  ; 
And  I  said,  *  Ah  me !  what  art 

Should  win  the  immortal  prize, 
Whose  want  must  make  life  cold 

And  Heaven  a  hollow  dream  ?  ' 

I  looked  and  saw  your  love 

In  the  shadow  of  your  heart, 
As  a  diver  sees  the  pearl 

In  the  shadow  of  the  sea  ; 
And  I  murmured,  not  above 

My  breath,  but  all  apart,— 
'  Ah  !  you  can  love,  true  girl, 

And  is  your  love  for  me  ?  ' 
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A    DEATH-PARTING 

Leaves  and  rain  and  the  days  of  the  year, 

(Water- willow  and  wellaway,) 
All  these  fall,  and  my  soul  gives  ear, 
And  she  is  hence  who  once  was  here. 
(With  a  wind  blown  night  and  day.) 

Ah  !  but  now,  for  a  secret  sign, 

(The  willow's  wan  and  the  water  white,) 
In  the  held  breath  of  the  day's  decline 
Her  very  face  seemed  pressed  to  mine. 

(With  a  wind  blown  day  and  night.) 

O  love,  of  my  death  my  life  is  fain  ; 

(The  willows  wave  on  the  water-way,) 
Your  cheek  and  mine  are  cold  in  the  rain, 
But  warm  they'll  be  when  we  meet  again. 

(With  a  wind  blown  night  and  day.) 

Mists  are  heaved  and  cover  the  sky  ; 

(The  willows  wail  in  the  waning  light,) 
O  loose  your  lips,  leave  space  for  a  sigh, — 
They  seal  my  soul,  I  cannot  die. 

(With  a  wind  blown  day  and  night.) 

Leaves  and  rain  and  the  days  of  the  year, 

(Water-willow  and  wellaway,) 
All  still  fall,  and  I  still  give  ear, 
And  she  is  hence,  and  I  am  here. 
(With  a  wind  blown  night  and  day.) 
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DOWN     STREAM 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  river-reaches  wind, 
The  whispering  trees  accept  the  breeze, 

The  ripple's  cool  and  kind  : 
With  love  low-whispered  'twixt  the  shores, 

With  rippling  laughters  gay, 
With  white  arms  bared  to  ply  the  oars, 

On  last  year's  first  of  May. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  river's  brimmed  with  rain, 
Through  close -met  banks  and  parted  banks 

Now  near,  now  far  again  : 
With  parting  tears  caressed  to  smiles, 

With  meeting  promised  soon, 
With  every  sweet  vow  that  beguiles, 

On  last  year's  first  of  June. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  river's  flecked  with  foam, 
'Neath  shuddering  clouds  that  hang  in  shrouds 

And  lost  winds  wild  for  home : 
With  infant  wailings  at  the  breast, 

With  homeless  steps  astray, 
With  wanderings  shuddering  tow'rds  one  rest 

On  this  year's  first  of  May. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  summer  river  flows 
With  doubled  flight  of  moons  by  night 

And  lilies'  deep  repose  : 
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With  lo !  beneath  the  moon's  white  stare 

A  white  face  not  the  moon, 
With  lilies  meshed  in  tangled  hair, 

On  this  year's  first  of  June. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

A  troth  was  given  and  riven, 
From  heart's  trust  grew  one  life  to  two, 

Two  lost  lives  cry  to  Heaven : 
With  banks  spread  calm  to  meet  the  sky, 

With  meadows  newly  mowed, 
The  harvest-paths  of  glad  July, 

The  sweet  school-children's  road. 
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PARTED    PRESENCE 

Love,  I  speak  to  your  heart, 

Your  heart  that  is  always  here. 

Oh  draw  me  deep  to  its  sphere, 
Though  you  and  I  are  apart ; 
And  yield,  by  the  spirit's  art, 

Each  distant  gift  that  is  dear. 

O  love,  my  love,  you  are  here  ! 

Your  eyes  are  afar  to-day, 

Yet,  love,  look  now  in  mine  eyes. 

Two  hearts  sent  forth  may  despise 
All  dead  things  by  the  way. 
All  between  is  decay, 

Dead  hours  and  this  hour  that  dies. 

O  love,  look  deep  in  mine  eyes  ! 

Your  hands  to-day  are  not  here, 

Yet  lay  them,  love,  in  my  hands. 

The  hourglass  sheds  its  sands 
All  day  for  the  dead  hours'  bier ; 
But  now,  as  two  hearts  draw  near, 

This  hour  like  a  flower  expands. 

O  love,  your  hands  in  my  hands  ! 

Your  voice  is  not  on  the  air, 
Yet,  love,  I  can  hear  your  voice  : 
It  bids  my  heart  to  rejoice 

As  knowing  your  heart  is  there, — 

A  music  sweet  to  declare 
The  truth  of  your  steadfast  choice. 
O  love,  how  sweet  is  your  voice  ! 
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To-day  your  lips  are  afar, 

Yet  draw  my  lips  to  them,  love. 

Around,  beneath,  and  above, 
Is  frost  to  bind  and  to  bar  ; 
But  where  I  am  and  you  are, 

Desire  and  the  fire  thereof. 

O  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  my  love  ! 

Your  heart  is  never  away, 

But  ever  with  mine,  for  ever, 

For  ever  without  endeavour, 
To-morrow,  love,  as  to-day ; 
Two  blent  hearts  never  astray, 

Two  souls  no  power  may  sever, 

Together,  O  my  love,  for  ever  ! 
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SPHERAL    CHANGE 

In  this  new  shade  of  Death,  the  show 

Passes  me  still  of  form  and  face ; 
Some  bent,  some  gazing  as  they  go, 

Some  swiftly,  some  at  a  dull  pace, 

Not  one  that  speaks  in  any  case. 

If  only  one  might  speak  ! — the  one 
Who  never  waits  till  I  come  near  ; 

But  always  seated  all  alone 
As  listening  to  the  sunken  air, 
Is  gone  before  I  come  to  her. 

O  dearest !  while  we  lived  and  died 

A  living  death  in  every  day, 
Some  hours  we  still  were  side  by  side, 

When  where  I  was  you  too  might  stay 

And  rest  and  need  not  go  away. 

O  nearest,  furthest !    Can  there  be 
At  length  some  hard-earned  heart- won  home, 

Where, — exile  changed  for  sanctuary, — 
Our  lot  may  fill  indeed  its  sum, 
And  you  may  wait  and  I  may  come  ? 
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THE  STREAM'S  SECRET 

What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Wouldst  thou  convey,— what  secret  thing, 
O  wandering  water  ever  whispering  ? 
Surely  thy  speech  shall  be  of  her. 
Thou  water,  O  thou  whispering  wanderer, 
What  message  dost  thou  bring  ? 


Say,  hath  not  Love  leaned  low 
This  hour  beside  thy  far  well-head, 
And  there  through  jealous  hollowed  fingers  said 

The  thing  that  most  I  long  to  know, — 
Murmuring  with  curls  all  dabbled  in  thy  flow 
And  washed  lips  rosy  red  ? 


He  told  it  to  thee  there 
Where  thy  voice  hath  a  louder  tone  ; 
But  where  it  welters  to  this  little  moan 
His  will  decrees  that  I  should  hear. 
Now  speak  :  for  with  the  silence  is  no  fear, 
And  I  am  all  alone. 


Shall  Time  not  still  endow 
One  hour  with  life,  and  I  and  she 
Slake  in  one  kiss  the  thirst  of  memory  ? 

Say,  stream  ;  lest  Love  should  disavow 
Thy  service,  and  the  bird  upon  the  bough 
Sing  first  to  tell  it  me. 
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What  whisperest  thou  ?     Nay,  why 
Name  the  dead  hours  ?    I  mind  them  well  : 
Their  ghosts  in  many  darkened  doorways  dwell 

With  desolate  eyes  to  know  them  by. 
The  hour  that  must  be  born  ere  it  can  die,- 
Of  that  I'd  have  thee  tell. 


But  hear,  before  thou  speak  ! 
Withhold,  I  pray,  the  vain  behest 
That  while  the  maze  hath  still  its  bower  for  quest 

My  burning  heart  should  cease  to  seek. 
Be  sure  that  Love  ordained  for  souls  more  meek 
His  roadside  dells  of  rest. 


Stream,  when  this  silver  thread 
In  flood-time  is  a  torrent  brown 
May  any  bulwark  bind  thy  foaming  crown  ? 

Shall  not  the  waters  surge  and  spread 
And  to  the  crannied  boulders  of  their  bed 
Still  shoot  the  dead  drift  down  ? 


Let  no  rebuke  find  place 
In  speech  of  thine  :  or  it  shall  prove 
That  thou  dost  ill  expound  the  words  of  Love, 

Even  as  thine  eddy's  rippling  race 
Would  blur  the  perfect  image  of  his  face. 
I  will  have  none  thereof. 


O  learn  and  understand 
That  'gainst  the  wrongs  himself  did  wreak 
Love  sought  her  aid  ;  until  her  shadowy  cheek 

And  eyes  beseeching  gave  command  ; 
And  compassed  in  her  close  compassionate  hand 
My  heart  must  burn  and  speak. 
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For  then  at  last  we  spoke 
What  eyes  so  oft  had  told  to  eyes 
Through  that  long-lingering  silence  whose  half-sighs 

Alone  the  buried  secret  broke, 

Which  with  snatched  hands  and  lips'  reverberate  stroke 
Then  from  the  heart  did  rise. 


But  she  is  far  away 

Now  ;  nor  the  hours  of  night  grown  hoar 
Bring  yet  to  me,  long  gazing  from  the  door, 

The  wind-stirred  robe  of  roseate  grey 
And  rose-crown  of  the  hour  that  leads  the  day 
When  we  shall  meet  once  more. 


Dark  as  thy  blinded  wave 
When  brimming  midnight  floods  the  glen, — 
Bright  as  the  laughter  of  thy  runnels  when 

The  dawn  yields  all  the  light  they  crave  ; 
Even  so  these  hours  to  wound  and  that  to  save 
Are  sisters  in  Love's  ken. 


Oh  sweet  her  bending  grace 
Then  when  I  kneel  beside  her  feet ; 
And  sweet  her  eyes'  o'erhanging  heaven  ;  and  sweet 

The  gathering  folds  of  her  embrace  ; 
And  her  fall'n  hair  at  last  shed  round  my  face 
When  breaths  and  tears  shall  meet. 


Beneath  her  sheltering  hair, 
In  the  warm  silence  near  her  breast, 
Our  kisses  and  our  sobs  shall  sink  to  rest ; 

As  in  some  still  trance  made  aware 
That  day  and  night  have  wrought  to  fulness  there 
And  Love  has  built  our  nest. 
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And  as  in  the  dim  grove, 
When  the  rains  cease  that  hushed  them  long, 
'Mid  glistening  boughs  the  song-birds  wake  to  song, 

So  from  our  hearts  deep-shrined  in  love, 
While  the  leaves  throb  beneath,  around,  above, 
The  quivering  notes  shall  throng. 


Till  tenderest  words  found  vain 
Draw  back  to  wonder  mute  and  deep, 
And  closed  lips  in  closed  arms  a  silence  keep, 

Subdued  by  memory's  circling  strain, — 
The  wind-rapt  sound  that  the  wind  brings  again 
While  all  the  willows  weep. 


Then  by  her  summoning  art 
Shall  memory  conjure  back  the  sere 
Autumnal  Springs,  from  many  a  dying  year 

Born  dead ;  and,  bitter  to  the  heart, 
The  very  ways  where  now  we  walk  apart 
Who  then  shall  cling  so  near. 


And  with  each  thought  new-grown, 
Some  sweet  caress  or  some  sweet  name 
Low-breathed  shall  let  me  know  her  thought  the  same 

Making  me  rich  with  every  tone 
And  touch  of  the  dear  heaven  so  long  unknown 
That  filled  my  dreams  with  flame. 


Pity  and  love  shall  burn 
In  her  pressed  cheek  and  cherishing  hands  ; 
And  from  the  living  spirit  of  love  that  stands 

Between  her  lips  to  soothe  and  yearn, 
Each  separate  breath  shall  clasp  me  round  in  turn 
And  loose  my  spirit's  bands. 
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Oh  passing  sweet  and  dear, 
Then  when  the  worshipped  form  and  face 
Are  felt  at  length  in  darkling  close  embrace ; 
Round  which  so  oft  the  sun  shone  clear, 
With  mocking  light  and  pitiless  atmosphere, 
In  many  an  hour  and  place. 


Ah  me  !  with  what  proud  growth 
Shall  that  hour's  thirsting  race  be  run  ; 
While,  for  each  several  sweetness  still  begun 

Afresh,  endures  love's  endless  drouth  : 
Sweet  hands,   sweet  hair,   sweet  cheeks,  sweet    eyes, 

sweet  mouth, 
Each  singly  wooed  and  won. 

Yet  most  with  the  sweet  soul 
Shall  love's  espousals  then  be  knit ; 
For  very  passion  of  peace  shall  breathe  from  it 
O'er  tremulous  wings  that  touch  the  goal, 
As  on  the  unmeasured  height  of  Love's  control 
The  lustral  fires  are  lit. 


Therefore,  when  breast  and  cheek 
Now  part,  from  long  embraces  free, — 
Each  on  the  other  gazing  shall  but  see 

A  self  that  has  no  need  to  speak  : 
All  things  unsought,  yet  nothing  more  to  seek,- 
One  love  in  unity. 

O  water  wandering  past, — 
Albeit  to  thee  I  speak  this  thing, 
O  water,  thou  that  wanderest  whispering, 

Thou  keep'st  thy  counsel  to  the  last. 
What  spell  upon  thy  bosom  should  Love  cast 
His  message  thence  to  wring  ? 
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Nay,  must  thou  hear  the  tale 
Of  the  past  days, — the  heavy  debt 
Of  life  that  obdurate  time  withholds, — ere  yet 

To  win  thine  ear  these  prayers  prevail, 
And  by  thy  voice  Love's  self  with  high  All-hail 
Yield  up  the  love- secret  ? 


How  should  all  this  be  told  ? — 
All  the  sad  sum  of  wayworn  days  ; — 
Heart's  anguish  in  the  impenetrable  maze  ; 

And  on  the  waste  uncoloured  wold 
The  visible  burthen  of  the  sun  grown  cold 
And  the  moon's  labouring  gaze  ? 


Alas  !  shall  hope  be  nurs'd 
On  life's  all-succouring  breast  in  vain, 
And  made  so  perfect  only  to  be  slain  ? 

Or  shall  not  rather  the  sweet  thirst 
Even  yet  rejoice  the  heart  with  warmth  dispers'd 
And  strength  grown  fair  again  ? 


Stands  it  not  by  the  door — 
Love's  Hour— till  she  and  I  shall  meet ; 
With  bodiless  form  and  unapparent  feet 

That  cast  no  shadow  yet  before, 
Though  round  its  head  the  dawn  begins  to  pour 
The  breath  that  makes  day  sweet  ? 


Its  eyes  invisible 

Watch  till  the  dial's  thin-thrown  shade 
Be  born, — yea,  till  the  journeying  line  be  laid 

Upon  the  point  that  wakes  the  spell, 
And  there  in  lovelier  light  than  tongue  can  tell 
Its  presence  stand  array'd. 
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Its  soul  remembers  yet 
Those  sunless  hours  that  passed  it  by ; 
And  still  it  hears  the  night's  disconsolate  cry, 

And  feels  the  branches  wringing  wet 
Cast  on  its  brow,  that  may  not  once  forget, 
Dumb  tears  from  the  blind  sky. 


But  oh  !  when  now  her  foot 
Draws  near,  for  whose  sake  night  and  day 
Were  long  in  weary  longing  sighed  away, — 

The  Hour  of  Love,  'mid  airs  grown  mute, 
Shall  sing  beside  the  door,  and  Love's  own  lute 
Thrill  to  the  passionate  lay. 


Thou  know'st,  for  Love  has  told 
Within  thine  ear,  O  stream,  how  soon 
That  song  shall  lift  its  sweet  appointed  tune  : 

O  tell  me,  for  my  lips  are  cold, 

And  in  my  veins  the  blood  is  waxing  old 

Even  while  I  beg  the  boon. 


So,  in  that  hour  of  sighs 
Assuaged,  shall  we  beside  this  stone 
Yield  thanks  for  grace  ;  while  in  thy  mirror  shown 

The  twofold  image  softly  lies, 
Until  we  kiss,  and  each  in  other's  eyes 
Is  imaged  all  alone. 


Still  silent  ?    Can  no  art 
Of  Love's  then  move  thy  pity  ?    Nay, 
To  thee  let  nothing  come  that  owns  his  sway 

Let  happy  lovers  have  no  part 
With  thee  ;  nor  even  so  sad  and  poor  a  heart 
As  thou  hast  spurned  to-day. 
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To-day  ?    Lo  !  night  is  here. 
The  glen  grows  heavy  with  some  veil 
Risen  from  the  earth  or  fall'n  to  make  earth  pale  ; 

And  all  stands  hushed  to  eye  and  ear, 
Until  the  night-wind  shake  the  shade  like  fear 
And  every  covert  quail. 


Ah  !  by  a  colder  wave 
On  deathlier  airs  the  hour  must  come 
Which  to  thy  heart,  my  love,  shall  call  me  home. 

Between  the  lips  of  the  low  cave 
Against  that  night  the  lapping  waters  lave, 
And  the  dark  lips  are  dumb. 


But  there  Love's  self  doth  stand, 
And  with  Life's  weary  wings  far-flown, 
And  with  Death's  eyes  that  make  the  water  moan, 

Gathers  the  water  in  his  hand  : 
And  they  that  drink  know  nought  of  sky  or  land 
But  only  love  alone. 


O  soul-sequestered  face 
Far  off, — O  were  that  night  but  now ! 
So  even  beside  that  stream  even  I  and  thou 

Through  thirsting  lips  should  draw  Love's  grace, 
And  in  the  zone  of  that  supreme  embrace 
Bind  aching  breast  and  brow. 


O  water  whispering 
Still  through  the  dark  into  mine  ears, — 
As  with  mine  eyes,  is  it  not  now  with  hers  ? — 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  thy  cold  spring, 
Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltering, 
This  hidden  tide  of  tears. 
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NOTES  BY  WM.  M.  ROSSETTI 


[My  brother's  few  original  notes  are  here  indicated  by  the  initials 
D.  G.  R.] 

P.  i.— THE  WHITE  SHIP.— This  is  the  first  of  two  important 
historical  ballads  written  by  Dante  Rossetti,  the  second  being  'The 
King's  Tragedy.'  He  projected  later  on  writing  one  upon  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  barely  a  few  lines  of  this  are  extant.  '  The  White  Ship '  was  com- 
posed mostly  in  1880,  ending  towards  the  close  of  April :  some  scraps 
of  it  dated  '  long  before.'  I  have  always  regarded  this  ballad  as  second 
to  nothing  that  my  brother  produced.  « Every  incident,'  as  he  said  in 
a  letter,  '  including  that  of  the  boy  at  the  end,  is  given  in  one  or  other 
account  of  the  event.'  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  supplied  the  following  par- 
ticulars:— 'Dinner  being  now  over,  I  asked  Rossetti  to  redeem  his 
promise  to  read  one  of  his  new  ballads.  He  responded  readily,  and, 
taking  a  small  manuscript  volume  out  of  a  section  of  the  bookcase  that 
had  been  locked,  read  us  "  The  White  Ship."  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
never  heard  anything  at  all  matchable  with  Rossetti's  elocution.  His 
rich  deep  voice  lent  an  added  music  to  the  music  of  the  verse.  It  rose 
and  fell,  in  the  passages  descriptive  of  the  wreck,  with  something  of  the 
surge  and  sibilation  of  the  sea  itself.  In  the  tenderer  passages  it  was 
soft  as  a  woman's,  and  in  the  pathetic  stanzas  with  which  the  ballad 
closes  it  was  profoundly  moving.'  To  this  account  I  may  add  that  my 
brother's  reading  of  poetry,  his  own  or  that  of  others,  had  a  certain 
tendency  to  the  '  intoning '  quality  (and  so  had  Tennyson's  reading,  in 
a  higher  degree),  giving  a  wholeness  to  the  entire  composition,  and 
bringing  out  the  rhythmical  sequence.  It  did  not  ignore  the  dramatic 
element  in  the  subject,  the  play  of  dialogue,  &c.:  but  he  was  quite  alien 
from  anything  partaking  of  stage-effect  in  reading.  I  can  recollect  his 
once  reading  out,  many  years  earlier,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Dallas- 
Glyn  the  actress,  some  short  passage  from  Shakespear;  and  her 
bantering  reference  to  his  un-actor-like  delivery  of  it.  To  him  a  poem 
was  always,  first  and  foremost,  a  poem :  its  light  and  shade  were  im- 
portant, but  its  detachable  « nuances '  were  left  in  strict  subordination. 

P.  3. — '  And  the  devil's  dues  in  him  were  eighteen.'  •  The  White 
Ship '  having  become  a  somewhat  popular  poem  with  school-children, 
a  sixpenny  edition  of  it  was  issued  a  few  years  ago,  to  meet  their 
demands.  A  few  lines  hereabouts  were  changed  by  me  in  that  edition, 
under  the  special  circumstances. 
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P.  12.— THE  KING'S  TRAGEDY.— The  poem  by  James  I  of 
Scotland,  « The  King's  Quair,'  and  the  history  of  this  sovereign,  were 
not  known  to  Rossetti  in  his  earlier  years.  His  first  detailed  acquaint- 
ance with  them  may  have  dated  in  1868,  when  he  saw,  in  Penkill 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  the  series  of  wall-paintings  from  the  poem  done  by 
William  Bell  Scott.  After  that  (as  is  traceable  in  this  ballad),  the 
virtues  of  the  King  in  vindicating  the  common  people  against  oppres- 
sion, and  his  interesting  combination  of  poetry  with  kingship,  took  a 
strong  hold  upon  my  brother's  feelings,  resulting  in  the  ballad,  which 
was  completed  early  in  1881.  He  thought  it  'really  a  success.'  The 
work  was  composed  with  much  tension  of  feeling,  and  he  said  to  Mr. 
Caine,  '  It  was  as  though  my  own  life  ebbed  out  with  it.' 

P.  12. — «  The  writer  must  express  regret  for  the  necessity  which  has 
compelled  him  to  shorten  the  ten-syllable  lines  [of 'The  King's  Quair'] 
to  eight  syllables,  in  order  that  they  might  harmonize  with  the  ballad- 
metre.' — D.G.R. — Some  critics  have  considered  that  this  necessity  did 
not  exist.  I  incline  to  agree  in  their  opinion  that,  of  the  two,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  quote  from  «  The  King's  Quair '  unaltered. 

P.  39.— DANTE  AT  VERONA.— The  commencement  of  this  poem 
dates  very  early,  perhaps  even  before  1848.  It  may  have  been  sub- 
stantially completed  towards  1852 ;  but  was  modified  in  various  regards 
prior  to  1870,  the  year  of  its  first  publication.  In  1861  Rossetti  must 
have  looked  upon  it  as  about  his  chief  work ;  for  in  the  volume  '  The 
Early  Italian  Poets'  appeared  an  advertisement  of  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  ' Dante  at  Verona,  and  other  Poems.'  The  studies  in 
which  Rossetti  had  engaged,  embodied  in  his  « Early  Italian  Poets,' 
furnished  the  material  for  «  Dante  at  Verona.' 

P.  40. — '  For  years  had  made  him  haggard  now.'  A  phrase  trans- 
lated from  Dante's  '  Comedia ' :  so  also  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
stanza.  This  poem  by  Rossetti  is  full  of  references  to  Dante's  writings, 
or  to  the  narratives  of  events  in  his  life.  The  slight  notes  appended  by 
my  brother  to  the  poem  itself  make  the  details  tolerably  plain :  but  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  a  thorough  relish  for  «  Dante  at  Verona ' 
can  only  be  attained  by  readers  who  come  to  it  well  imbued  with  the 
subject-matter. 

P.  44. — '  Donne  che  avete  intelletto  d'amore.'  The  first  canzone  of 
the  Vita  Nuova.— D.  G.  R. 

P.  46.— 'Where  keen  Uguccio  wiped  his  beard.'  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola,  Dante's  former  protector,  was  now  his  fellow-guest  at 
Verona.— D.  G.  R. 

P.  48. —  «  So  many  bones  you'd  not  descry 

If  so  it  chanced  the  "  dog  "  were  I.' 
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'  Messere,  voi  non  vedreste  tant  'ossa  se  cane  io  fcssi.'  The  point  of 
the  reproach  is  difficult  to  render,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  name  « Cane.' — D.  G.  R. 

P.  51. — '  His  body  to  be  burned.'  Such  was  the  last  sentence  passed 
by  Florence  against  Dante,  as  a  recalcitrant  exile.— D.  G.  R. 

P.  52. —  «  For  echoing  thrice  the  threefold  song 

The  unnumbered  stars  the  tone  prolong.' 
E  quindi  uscimmo  a  riveder  le  '  stelle.' — Inferno. 
Puro  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  'stelle.'— Purgatorio. 
L'amor  che  muove  il  sole  e  1'altre  *  stelle.'— Paradise. 

— D.  G.  R. 

P.  53. — « Then  when  the  city  sat  alone/  '  Quomodo  sedet  sola  civi- 
tas  ! ' — The  words  quoted  by  Dante  in  the  Vita  Nuova  when  he  speaks 
of  the  death  of  Beatrice. — D.  G.  R. 

P.  55.— THE  BRIDE'S  PRELUDE.— A  good  deal  of  this  uncom- 
pleted poem  was  written  at  a  very  early  date,  say  1847-9.  This  portion 
may  have  extended  up  to  about  p.  71,  'Not  the  guilt  only  made  the 
shame,' &c.;  and  the  poem  was  then  named  'Bride-chamber  Talk.' 
The  date  of  the  remainder  is  less  definite  to  me;  perhaps  towards 
1859-60  for  the  most  part;  and  in  the  earlier  portion  considerable 
changes  in  diction  &c.  were  introduced  about  the  same  time.  My 
brother  had  practically  laid  the  poem  aside  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  and  would  probably  never  have  completed  it,  even  in  a  longer 
term  of  life.  I  find  a  memorandum  in  his  handwriting  of  the  con- 
templated conclusion  of  the  poem :  written  perhaps  towards  1878. 
'Urscelyn  has  become  celebrated  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  selling  his 
sword  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  this  character  reports  reach  Aloyse 
and  her  family  respecting  him.  Aloyse  now  becomes  enamoured  of  a 
young  knight  who  loves  her  deeply ;  this  leads,  after  fears  and  hesita- 
tions, to  her  confessing  to  him  the  stain  on  her  life ;  he  still  remains 
devoted  to  her.  Urscelyn  now  reappears;  his  influence  as  a  soldier 
renders  a  lasting  bond  with  him  desirable  to  the  brothers  of  Aloyse, 
much  as  they  hate  him ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  is  bent  on  assuming  an 
important  position  in  the  family  to  which  he  as  yet  only  half  belongs. 
He  therefore  offers  marriage  to  Aloyse,  supported  by  the  will  of  her 
brothers,  who  moreover  are  well  aware  of  the  blot  they  have  to  efface, 
which  would  thus  disappear.  At  a  tournament  Urscelyn  succeeds  in 
treacherously  slaying  the  knight  to  whom  Aloyse  has  betrothed  herself; 
and  this  death  is  followed  in  due  course  by  the  bridal  to  which  the 
poem  relates.  It  winds  up  with  the  description  of  the  last  preparations 
preceding  the  bridal  procession.  Amelotte  would  draw  attention  to  the 
passing  of  the  time.  Aloyse  then  says:  "  There  is  much  now  that  you 
remember ;  how  we  heard  that  Urscelyn  had  become  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  how  he  returned  here,  etc.  You  must  also  remember  well 
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the  death  of  that  young  knight  at  the  tourney."  Amelotte  should  then 
describe  the  event,  and  say  how  well  she  remembers  Urscelyn's  bitter 
grief  at  the  mischance.  Aloyse  would  then  tell  her  how  she  herself 
was  betrothed  secretly  to  the  young  knight,  and  how  Urscelyn  slew 
him  intentionally.  As  the  bridal  procession  appears,  perhaps  it  might 
become  apparent  that  the  brothers  mean  to  kill  Urscelyn  when  he  has 
married  her.' 

p.  69. — « Thine  own  voice  speaking  unto  thee.'  Rossetti  has  some- 
where mentioned  that  his  design  « How  They  met  Themselves '  was 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  '  The  Bride's  Prelude.'  I  think  this  must  be 
the  passage :  but  am  almost  sure  that  it  was  originally  followed  by  a 
stanza  (which  he  did  not  print)  extending  the  idea.  I  seem  to  remem- 
ber, as  the  first  line  of  that  stanza, 

« In  places  of  deep  water  at  night.' 

There  is  something  of  like  kind  in  « The  Portrait '  (p.  145), 
'  And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you.' 

P.  69. — 'An  hour's  remaining  yet.'  For  profusion  and  passion  of 
pictorial  detail  I  do  not  think  that  Rossetti  ever  wrote  anything  more 
noticeable  than  « The  Bride's  Prelude,'  early  as  the  commencement  of 
it  was.  The  defect  of  the  poem,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  is  that 
the  narrative  proceeds  too  slowly,  and  with  particulars  too  minute :  see 
especially  the  stanzas,  further  on,  about  a  pack  of  cards.  If  only  an 
hour  was  remaining  yet,  the  heart- sore  bride  would  surely  have  made 
more  haste  towards  her  conclusion. 

P.  73. — '  The  Prince  was  fled  into  the  west.'  If  my  brother  intended 
this  part  of  the  poem  to  have  any  sort  of  historical  background  (pro- 
bably enough  not),  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Louis  XI,  who  headed  the  '  Praguerie,'  an  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  the  project  of  a  standing  army,  in  1439. 

P.  84.— THE  DAY-DREAM  (For  a  Picture).— In  previous  editions 
of  Rossetti's  poems  the  sonnets  &c.  which  he  wrote  as  applicable  to 
his  pictures  and  designs  were  kept  together  in  a  series — obviously  the 
more  suitable  arrangement.  But  in  the  present  edition  the  illustrations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  come  lumped  together.  The  picture  of  <  The 
Day-Dream,'  one  of  my  brother's  latest  works,  is  in  the  lonides  be- 
quest to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

P.  84. — '  Still  bear  young  leaflets  half  the  summer  through.'  It  has 
often  been  alleged  that  Rossetti's  poems  show  no  interest,  and  no 
observation  or  understanding,  for  the  facts  and  appearances  of  external 
nature — landscape,  vegetation,  and  the  like.  The  whole  beginning  of 
this  sonnet  might  be  cited  in  disproof  of  the  allegation :  and  I  could 
point  out  many  other  instances  passim,  were  they  wanted.  The  fact  of 
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the  matter  is  that  he  constantly  saw  some  appearance  in  the  light  of  an 
idea,  or  in  relation  to  human  interest :  but  still  he  took  count  of  the 
appearance. 

P.  85.— A  LAST  CONFESSION.— This  was  written  at  much  the 
same  time  as  the  commencement  of  '  The  Bride's  Prelude '  &c ;  and, 
though  not  a  little  modified  before  publication,  is  essentially  its  original 
self.  The  reader  may  opine  that  the  form  of  the  poem  is  partly  derived 
from  Byron's  '  Giaour,'  and  that  its  style  and  method  show  a  trace  of 
Browning.  This  would,  I  think,  be  a  fair  comment,  yet  hardly  such  as 
to  trench  upon  the  personal  individuality  of  the  poem.  An  unfair 
comment  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  that  it '  positively  reeks  of 
morbid  lust.'  Where  is  the  reek  apparent  ?  An  Italian  translation  of 
the  'Last  Confession*  was  made  by  Antonio  Agresti  (my  son-in-law), 
and  published  in  Florence,  in  a  volume  with  other  translations  and  a 
prefatory  essay,  in  1899.  There  had  been  a  previous  translation,  1881, 
by  Luigi  Gamberale ;  also  a  later  one,  by  Professor  E.  Teza. 

P.  85. — '  Our  Lombard  country-girls  along  the  coast.'  Every  one 
except  Dante  Rossetti  knows  that  Lombardy  has  no  coast :  however, 
the  '  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto '  (named  in  the  heading  of  the  poem) 
has  a  coast  in  its  Venetian  section.  My  brother  was  reckless,  and  also 
ignorant,  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  place-name  « Iglio,'  further  on, 
is  an  invention. 

P.  102.— PROSERPINA.— The  sonnet  was  written  in  Italian  as  well 
as  English. 

P.  102. — 'Afar  away  the  light,'  &c.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  light  represented  in  the  «  Proserpine '  picture  is  moonlight.  This, 
I  am  sure,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general  tone  and  colour  of 
the  work :  the  phrase  in  the  sonnet  about  '  light '  seems  also  clearly  to 
point  to  sunlight  or  daylight. 

P.  103. — ROSE  MARY. — In  a  letter  Rossetti  called  it  'a  story  of 
my  own ;  good,  I  think,  turning  of  course  on  the  innocence  required  in 
the  seer.'  This  poem  was  written  in  the  early  autumn  of  1871.  The 
1  Beryl-songs '  are  a  later  addition,  say  1879.  The  very  general  opinion 
has  been  that  they  were  better  away ;  I  cannot  but  agree  with  it,  and 
indeed  the  author  did  so  eventually.  I  have  heard  my  brother  say  that 
he  wrote  them  to  show  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  the  daring  rhyming 
and  rhythmical  exploits  of  some  other  poets.  As  to  this  point  readers 
must  judge.  It  is  at  any  rate  true  that  in  making  the  word  « Beryl '  the 
pivot  of  his  experiment,  a  word  to  which  there  are  the  fewest  possible 
rhymes,  my  brother  weighted  himself  heavily.  Also  the  '  Beryl-songs ' 
have  a  certain  semi -tangible  impressiveness,  which  tends  to  elevate 
the  calibre  of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
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P.  122. — '  With  him  thy  lover  'neath  Hell's  cloud-cover  to  fly.'  The 
reader  of  Dante  will  readily  perceive  that  this  passage  implies  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Hell-circle  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 

P.  134.— PANDORA  (For  a  Picture).— The  picture  was  executed  in 
1871. 

P.  135.— THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL.— As  has  often  been  men- 
tioned, this  poem  was  written  by  Dante  Rossetti  before  he  was  fully 
nineteen  years  of  age,  i.e.,  before  i2th  May  1847.  *  would  not  say  that 
it  was  composed  'in  order'  that  it  might  figure  in  a  small  manuscript 
magazine  for  family  produce  and  consumption  named  '  Hodgepodge,' 
but  there  it  did  figure.  I  know  we  all  admired  it,  but  do  not  with  any 
precision  remember  the  attendant  circumstances.  The  very  first  form 
of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  lost :  it  was  seriously  revised  in 
printed  shape  more  than  once  before  it  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1870. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  this  poem  here  and  there— far 
more  than  I  can  now  attempt  to  summarize.  It  appears  possible  that, 
if  Rossetti  is  to  be  known  at  a  future  time  as  ' the  poet  of  so-and-so,' 
it  will  be  ' the  poet  of  The  Blessed  Damozel.'  The  earliest  refer- 
ence of  his  own  which  I  find  to  the  composition  is  in  a  letter  of  June 
1848,  where,  in  consequence  of  something  which  Leigh  Hunt  had  said 
to  him  by  letter,  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  written  in  a  kind  of  Gothic  manner 
which  I  suppose  he  is  pleased  to  think  belongs  to  the  school  of  Dante.' 
So  we  can  see  that '  Gothic '  was  a  keynote  with  Rossetti  as  far  back 
as  1847.  He  painted  '  The  Blessed  Damozel '  twice— besides  making 
some  drawings  applicable  to  the  poem.  The  first  of  the  two  oil- 
pictures  (forming  our  frontispiece)  was  executed  in  1876-7,  for  Mr. 
William  Graham :  he  it  was,  I  think,  who  actually  proposed  the  subject, 
although  Rossetti  had  some  previous  idea  of  painting  it  at  some  time 
or  other.  The  second  picture,  which  omits  the  groups  of  re-united 
lovers  in  the  background,  dates  in  1879.  Some  other  painters  also  have 
painted  from  this  poem.  ' The  Blessed  Damozel '  has  been  translated 
into  Italian  by  Signer  Ettore  Ciccotti.  I  have  seen  also  some  versions 
in  French ;  but  not,  I  think,  in  verse,  as  the  mode  of  contemporary 
French  translators  is  to  use  delicately  touched  prose.  Moreover,  a 
Cantata  of  'The  Blessed  Damozel '  has  been  composed  by  Mr- 
Reginald  Clarke. 

P.  140.— MY  SISTER'S  SLEEP.-This  is  a  very  early  perform- 
ance ;  still  earlier,  I  apprehend,  than  '  The  Blessed  Damozel.'  It  was 
first  published  in  'The  Germ,'  1850;  and  was  there  intended  to  com- 
mence a  series,  '  Songs  of  One  Household,'  but  no  other  member  of 
that  series  was  written.  Later  on  Rossetti  regarded  this  poem  with 
more  than  due  disfavour ;  and  he  would  probably  have  omitted  it  from 
the  volume  of  1870,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harry  Buxton  Forman, 
writing  an  article  in  '  Tinsley's  Magazine/  had  spoken  of  it,  and  this 
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with  high  praise.  My  brother,  therefore,  thinking  that  it  would  get 
about  in  its  original  form,  altered  it  not  a  little,  and  re -printed  it.  In 
my  opinion  it  should  not  under  any  conditions  have  been  excluded. 
The  poem  is  written  with  an  air  of  truth-telling ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
found  that  readers  suppose  it  to  record  a  real  death  in  the  family. 
This  is  an  error — the  composition  having  no  relation  to  actual  fact. 

P.  142.— AUTUMN  SONG.— This  lyric  was  set  to  music  by  Mr. 
Dannreuther  during  my  brother's  lifetime,  and  was  published  in  that 
form — perhaps  not  otherwise.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  dreamy  or  indeed 
morbid  mood  of  desolation  to  which  the  youth  of  our  modern  genera- 
tions is  prone.  With  my  brother,  at  the  moment  of  composition  (Sep- 
tember 1848),  it  was  even  a  factitious  mood;  for,  in  sending  this  lyric 
to  our  mother,  he  termed  it '  a  howling  canticle,'  and  declared  that,  « if 
snobbishness  consists  in  the  assumption  of  false  appearances,  the  most 
snobbish  of  all  things  is  poetry.'  At  that  date  the  verses  were  entitled 
'  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.' 

P.  143. -THE  LADY'S  LAMENT.— Remained  unpublished  during 
Rossetti's  lifetime.  It  is  of  much  the  same  tone  as  the  preceding  item, 
and  was  written  in  the  same  month. 

P.  145.— THE  PORTRAIT.— In  printed  notices  of  my  brother's 
poems  I  have  often  seen  the  supposition  advanced  that  this  poem  was 
written  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  relation  to  some  portrait  he  had 
painted  of  her  during  her  lifetime.  The  supposition  is  very  natural — 
yet  not  correct.  The  poem  was  in  fact  an  extremely  early  one,  and 
purely  imaginary,  —  perhaps,  in  the  first  draft  of  it,  as  early  as  1847 ;  it 
was  afterwards  considerably  revised. 

P.  149. — AVE. — Of  all  Rossetti's  poems,  this  is  the  one  which  seems 
most  to  indicate  definite  Christian  belief,  and  of  a  strongly  Roman 
Catholic  kind.  Such  an  inference  would,  however,  be  erroneous ;  his 
training  was  not  in  the  Roman  but  the  Anglican  Church,  and  by  the 
time  when  he  wrote  'Ave  '  he  was  more  than  vague  in  point  of  religious 
faith.  That  time  was  very  early,  1847 :  ' Avc '  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
compositions  which — under  the  general  designation  of  '  Songs  of  the 
Art  Catholic ' — he  sent  at  a  venture  to  William  Bell  Scott  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  in  November  of  that  year.  As  to  this  designation  I  have 
expressed  myself  elsewhere  as  follows  : — « By  "  Art "  he  decidedly  meant 
something  more  than  "poetic  art."  He  meant  to  suggest  that  the 
poems  embodied  conceptions  and  a  point  of  view  related  to  pictorial 
art — also  that  this  art  was,  in  sentiment  though  not  necessarily  in  dogma, 
Catholic — mediaeval  and  unmodern.'  When  in  1869  my  brother  got 
his  poems  privately  printed,  as  a  convenient  preliminary  before  settling 
for  publication,  he  put  a  note  to  '  Ave  '  thus  :  '  This  hymn  was  written 
as  a  prologue  to  a  series  of  designs.  Art  still  identifies  herself  with  all 
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faiths  for  her  own  purposes :  and  the  emotional  influence  here  employed 
demands  above  all  an  inner  standing-point.'  Indeed  he  rather  hesi- 
tated about  including  '  Ave  '  in  his  collection  ;  but  very  properly  decided 
upon  doing  so.  The  poem,  from  its  first  draft  to  its  published  form  in 
1870,  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  alteration.  Some  record  of  this 
appears  in  an  article,  '  Scraps  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,'  which  I  pub- 
lished in  « The  Pall  Mall  Magazine '  in  1898. 

P.  149.—'  The  sea  Sighed  further  off  eternally.'  When  the  privately- 
printed  volume  was  preparing  I  pointed  out  to  my  brother  that  this 
would  not  quite  do,  as  there  is  no  sea  at  all  near  Nazareth.  His  reply 
was  highly  characteristic :  *  I  fear  the  sea  must  remain  at  Nazareth  : 
you  know  an  old  painter  would  have  made  no  bones  if  he  wanted  it  for 
his  background.' 

P.  150. — '  Or  washed  thy  garments  in  the  stream.'  In  1855  Rossetti 
painted  'The  Annunciation,'  in  a  water-colour,  from  this  point  of 
view :  Mary  steeping  clothes  in  a  rivulet,  and  the  announcing  angel 
upright  between  two  trees. 

P.  151. — 'When  the  twilight  gone  Left  darkness  in  the  house  of 
John.'  This  also  was  treated  in  a  water-colour,  one  of  Rossetti's  best, 
— named  '  The  House  of  John ' — 1858.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  America. 

P.  151. — '  That  day  when  Michael  came  to  break.'  A  church  legend 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  death.— D.G.R. 

P.  153.— EDEN  BOWER.— Belongs  to  the  year  1869,  when  Rossetti 
was  on  a  visit  at  Penkill  Castle,  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  Miss  Boyd.  I 
suppose  that  the  ancient  legend  of  Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam  before 
the  creation  of  Eve,  is  sufficiently  present  to  readers  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  structure  and  imagery  of  this  ballad. 

P.  160. — ADIEU. — This  is  a  late  production — later  I  think  than  1875. 

P.  161.— THE  CARD-DEALER.— Was  written  at  a  very  early 
date — perhaps  1848.  Before  publishing  it,  my  brother  '  divested  it  of 
trivialities/  as  a  letter  of  his  says.  It  used  to  have  a  more  lightsome 
tone  :  ending  (I  remember)  with  the  line  «  The  game  of  twenty- one ' — 
i.e.  of  early  youth,  with  a  punning  reference  to  the  game  of  « vingt-  et- 
un.' 

4 

P.  163.— WORLD'S  WORTH.— This  is  one  of  the  rather  numerous 
pieces  which  Rossetti  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  during  his  short 
French  and  Belgian  trip  with  Mr.  Holman-Hunt.  It  was  first  published 
in  «  The  Germ,'  with  the  title  '  Pax  Vobis  '—a  version  not  identical  with 
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the  present  one.      In  our  edition  some  other  items  of  this  series  come 
hereabouts,  some  others  further  on. 

P.  164. — MARY'S  GIRLHOOD. — The  picture  to  which  these  sonnets 
relate  was  (apart  from  two  portraits)  the  first  oil-painting,  1848-49,  com- 
pleted by  my  brother.  The  concluding  lines  of  sonnet  i,  '  She  woke  in 
her  white  bed,'  &c.,  have  a  more  direct  connection,  however,  with  his 
second  picture,  «  The  Annunciation '  (or  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini),  now  in 
the  National  British  Gallery.  Sonnet  2  was  inscribed  by  my  brother  on 
the  frame  of  his  first  picture  :  he  never  published  it  otherwise.  Of  the 
picture  itself,  Rossetti  entertained  in  after-years  an  opinion  by  no  means 
unfavourable.  He  got  it  back  for  re-framing  in  1864,  and  found  it  '  a 
long  way  better  than  he  thought.'  He  wrote  further — « It  quite  sur- 
prised me  (and  shamed  me  a  little)  to  see  what  I  did  fifteen  years  ago.'  At 
a  much  earlier  date  he  wrote  with  truth :  '  My  religious  subjects  have 
been  entirely  independent  in  treatment  of  any  other  corresponding  re- 
presentation, and  indeed  altogether  original  in  the  inventions.' 

P.  167.— THE  STAIRCASE  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS.— As 
this  sonnet  was  written  in  1849,  it  bears  some  trace  of  the  problems  of 
that  period,  succeeding  the  great  year  of  European  revolution,  1848. 

P.  168.— THE  MIRROR.— Written  in  1850.  My  brother  never 
published  this  snatch  of  verse,  but  he  had  a  certain  liking  for  it.  I 
believe  some  people  have  found  its  meaning  obscure.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  its  purport  is  this  : — A  man  is  in  love  with  a  woman,  without  de- 
claring himself,  and  without  her  appreciating  the  fact.  This  state  of 
things  he  assimilates  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  might  see  several  persons 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  and  might  suppose  one  of  them,  obscurely  discerned, 
to  be  himself;  but,  making  a  movement,  and  finding  that  that  reflected 
figure  makes  no  similar  movement,  he  knows  that  he  must  look  else- 
where for  a  response. 

P.  169.— A  YOUNG  FIR- WOOD.— A  MS.  of  these  verses  is  marked 
by  my  brother,  '  Between  Ightham  and  Sevenoaks,  November  1850.' 
He  had  gone  to  that  neighbourhood  to  paint  a  landscape-background 
for  a  picture  which,  left  uncompleted  for  several  years,  was  in  1872 
finished  and  named  «  The  Bower  Meadow.' 

P.  170.— DURING  MUSIC.— Written  in  1851.  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  the  verses  were  addressed :  not  I  think  Miss  Siddal,  who  had 
small  or  no  skill  in  music. 

P.  171.— WELLINGTON'S  FUNERAL.— In  one  of  my  brother's 
jotting-books  I  find  the  following  entry :  « When  printing  in  1870,  I 
omitted  the  piece  on  Wellington's  Funeral  as  referring  to  so  recent  a 
date ;  but  year  by  year  such  themes  become  more  dateless,  and  rank 
only  with  immortal  things.'  He  published  it  in  1881. 
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P.  172. — «  Be  no  word  Raised  of  bloodshed  Christ -abhorred.'  The 
sentiment  in  this  stanza  is  much  the  same  as  in  something  written  by 
Wordsworth  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  may  be  a  reminiscence — or 
perhaps  only  a  coincidence. 

P.  173. — «  Emperor,  Is  this  all  thy  work  was  for?  '  Date  of  the  Coup 
d'  Etat :  2nd  December  1851.— D.  G.  R. 

p.  174.— THE  SEED  OF  DAVID.— These  lines  form  a  concise  ex- 
planation of  the  dominant  intention  in  Rossetti's  picture,  painted  for  the 
reredos  of  Llandaff  Cathedral.  They  are,  I  believe,  inscribed  on  the 
stone-work  round  the  picture,  a  triptych.  The  lines  had  not  hitherto 
been  published  among  Rossetti's  poems,  but  only  in  one  of  his  Family- 
letters. 

P.  176.— LOVE'S  NOCTURN.— The  date  of  this  poem— at  once 
passionate,  dreamy,  and  fanciful,  and  not  I  suppose  excelled  by  any  of 
Rossetti's  lyrical  works — may  be  1858  or  thereabouts. 

P.  185.— LA  BELLA  MANO.-  Rossetti  wrote  this  sonnet  in  Italian 
as  well  as  English.  The  Italian  form  was  probably  the  earlier ;  and 
(though  it  may  have  shortcomings  to  an  Italian  eye)  I  should  call  it  the 
better. 

P.  186.— THE  WOODSPURGE.— This  'occasional poem'  expresses, 
I  have  no  doubt,  some  actual  moment,  in  my  brother's  life,  of  distressful 
experience  and  harrowing  thought.  I  do  not  know  what  it  may  have 
been — perhaps  some  crisis  of  Miss  Siddal's  ill-health.  The  date  of  the 
verses  is  rather  early — towards  1856,  I  think. 

P.  191.— EVEN  SO.— To  the  third  stanza  in  this  lyric,  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  has  awarded  high  praise,  saying  that  it '  seems  scratched  with 
an  adamantine  pen  upon  a  slab  of  agate.'  He  coupled  the  praise  how- 
ever with  an  observation  that  '  in  Rossetti,  as  in  several  other  modern 
poets  of  great  reputations,  we  are  constantly  being  pulled  up,  in  the 
professedly  fiery  course  of  a  tale  of  passion,  to  observe  the  moss  on  a  rock 
or  the  note  of  a  chaffinch.'  I  never  could  perceive  the  relevance  of  this 
objection,  so  far  as  Rossetti  is  concerned.  To  me  it  seems  that  there 
are  very  few  passages  of  that  kind  in  his  poems.  I  should  be  curious  to 
see  a  list  of  all  such  that  could  be  picked  out,  but  have  never  been  at  the 
pains  of  compiling  one. 

P.  193.— TROY  TOWN.— My  brother,  upon  writing  this  ballad  in 
1869,  called  it  'my  best,  I  think.'  But  he,  like  other  poets,  was  rather 
prone  to  fancying,  at  the  first  blush,  that  the  last  performance  was  the 
best.  The  legend — that  Helen  dedicated  to  Venus  a  cup  moulded 
upon  her  breast — is  an  ancient  one. 
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P.  197.— SUNSET  WINGS.— This  is  one  of  the  poems  which  show 
that  my  brother  could  take  note  of  the  appearances  in  nature  when  he 
chose  and  when  they  interested  him  :  see  my  second  note  to  '  The  Day- 
Dream,'  p.  220. — As  usual,  he  at  the  end  of  the  verses  makes  the  appear- 
ance subserve  an  emotional  purpose.  The  poem  was  written  in  August 
1871,  at  Kelmscott  Manorhouse,  Oxfordshire.  <  It  embodies,  (as  he 
wrote  in  a  letter)  « a  habit  of  the  starlings  which  quite  amounts  to  a  local 
phenomenon,  and  is  most  beautiful  and  interesting  daily  towards  sunset 
for  months  together  in  summer  and  autumn.' 

P.  200.— THREE  SHADOWS.— This  lyric  has  been  rather  frequently 
set  to  music— more  frequently,  I  think,  than  any  other  poem  by  its 
author.  The  next  in  order  might  be  '  Love-Lily.' 

P.  202.— DOWN  STREAM.— This  was  written  in  a  punt  on  the 
Thames  (near  Kelmscott)  in  1871,  and  was  at  first  called  'The River's 
Record.'  Madox  Brown  was  asked  to  produce  a  design  for  a  magazine 
named  '  The  Dark  Blue,'  to  serve  as  an  illustration  for  something  to  be 
got  out  of  my  brother :  so  the  latter,  though  not  enamoured  of  magazines 
of  a  consumptive  habit,  consented  to  the  insertion  of  this  ballad. 
Writing  to  our  mother,  Dante  Rossetti  said :  '  I  doubt  not  you  will  note 
the  intention  to  make  the  first  half  of  each  verse,  expressing  the  land- 
scape, tally  with  the  second  expressing  the  emotion,  even  to  repetition 
of  phrases.' 

P.  204.—'  This  hour  like  a  flower  expands.'  Reverberation  of  sound, 
such  as  this,  is  very  frequent  in  Rossetti' s  poems — as  the  reader  of  them 
will  not  proceed  far  without  observing.  He  was  fond  of  the  chiming— 
perhaps  overmuch  so. 

P.  207.— THE  STREAM'S  SECRET.— This  poem  was  written 
partly  at  Penkill,  in  1869,  and  mostly  in  Sussex  (Scalands,  a  house  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Bodichon)  in  March  1870.  The  stream  is  (as  Mr. 
William  Sharp  has  recorded)  '  the  brown-pooled,  birch-banked  Pen- 
whapple  in  Ayrshire,  that  gurgles  and  lapses  from  slope  to  slope  till  it 
reaches  Girvan  Water.'  Hard  by  is  a  cave  named  Bennan's  Cave,  after 
a  covenanter  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  here  some  of  the  verses  were 
written  down.  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  this  poem  is,  I  presume, 
my  brother's  own.  After  the  first  experimental  years  of  youth  were 
past,  he  was  opposed  to  innovations  in  rhythm  and  metre ;  thinking 
that  the  established  and  recognized  forms  are  generally  the  best.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  I  conceive  that  he  made  a  very  successful 
essay. 
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